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CILICIA.* 


In December, 1851, M. Victor Langlois, a distinguished archzologist, 
had the honour to present a work on numismatics to the emperor. The 
emperor, glancing at the book, said : 

“You have travelled in Asia, then ?”’ 

‘No, monseigneur; but I should be happy to have it in my power to 
visit the East, and if your imperial highness would condescend e 

Eight days after, M. Victor Langlois, who terminates the conversation 
thus abruptly, received a commission from the Minister of Public In- 
struction to explore Cilicia. We do not know why this most beautiful 
and interesting of all the provinces of Lesser Asia was selected, but it 
may be connected with the fact conveyed to us elsewhere, that “ the 
East is in the present day the subject of serious preoccupations and of 
or researches. Every year our soldiers go to raise the standard of 

rance in distant countries, in order to convey the benefits of our civili- 
sation amidst semi-barbarous populations.” 

La Sentinelle took M. Victor Langlois to Greece, the Lurotas con- 
veyed him to Constantinople, the Zancred to Smyrna, and the Mentor 
to Mursina, the port of Tarsus—a very roundabout way of reaching the 
city of Saint Paul. The impressions on first landing were not propitious. 
“ That celebrated port of Tarsus, where lay in olden times the ships of 
Tyre, the fleets of Alexander and of Pompey, and where Cleopatra 
dared Anthony in her galleys—this port was sadly fallen off. Quantum 
mutatus ab illo?” 





But as the scene began to unfold itself, the vast level plains, with the , 


snow-clad Taurus behind like a fringe of lace, the ruinous castles of 
olden times dotting the tops of the less elevated hills in advance, his 
enthusiasm began to warm, till he could sympathise with that which 
excited the eloquence of Pliny and of Strabo. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more beautiful than Cilicia Campestris, for in few places can so extended, 
so rich, and so diversified a scene of land and water be embraced, and 
that is, at the same time, so exquisitely framed in snow-clad ranges of 
mountains. There is a sad drawback to the beauty and fertility of 
Cilicia : its far-spread waters are very insalubrious, its tribes of Turkomans 
and Kurds are more or less turbulent, and its more secluded portions are 


infested by wild beasts. 








—— — 


* Voyage dans la Cilicie et dans les Montagnes du Taurus, exécuté pendant 
les années 1852-1853 par ordre de |’'Empereur et sous les auspices du Ministre de 
l’Instruction Publique et de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Par 
Victor Langlois. Paris: Benjamin Duprat. 
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128 Cilicia. 


M. Victor Langlois, an experienced and able archeologist, appeared 
in other respects to be, like many learned men on first landing in the 
East, as helpless as a child. He was mystified by being put into qua- 
rantine when a bakshish of a few piastres would have procured him 
immediate release. Then the dragoman of the French consulate doubly 
mystified him, and, in order to obtain the backsiish withheld from the 
sanitary officer, planned a midnight evasion. M. Victor Langlois was 
placed on a horse ; the jocose Ali applied a vigorous blow with a rope, 
and off it started at a gallop, to the great inconvenience of our distin- 

ished archeologist, who was evidently much less conversant with 

orses’ backs than with the exergues of coins ; and he was made, he says, 
to oscillate so, that he momentarily anticipated a tumble, the results of 
which gave him no small anxiety. The horse took him safe, however, to 
Ali’s door, where he was secreted among some old oil jars, a grotto of 
amphore—archeological style—whilst Ali held a colloquy with the qua- 
rantine officers, who had followed in pursuit of their vanished backshish. 

“ When the enemy had withdrawn,” M. Victor Langlois relates, ‘ Ali 
descended, a pine-torch in his hand, into the cellar, and did not find me. 
Whilst he was defending the entrance of his house I had introduced 
myself into an enormous empty amphora, and I had then drawn over it 
the plank that usually covered it. 

«“* Effendi, effendi, where are you ?” 

** At these words I put my head out of the jar, not without terrifying 
Ali at this sudden apparition ; but it was not without difficulty that I 
got out of my hiding-place, where, I must acknowledge, I could not have 
remained a much longer time without danger of suffocation.” 

We are not told how much Ali got for this shameful mystification of 
an innocent traveller, but how the French consul must have laughed 
when he heard it! ‘The consul, be it noted, was one Mazoiller, a Levan- 
tine adventurer, who had married a Maronite princess “quelque peu 
alliée a Ia famille de Yémir Beshir,” and, having acted as dragoman to 
Lamartine, had been promoted to the dignity of consul during the revo- 
lution of February. He was not the sort of man to tell against his 
emissary. 

M. Mazoiller was living in a tent on the hill-side—a common practice 
in Tarsus to avoid the deleterious miasmata of summer. For the first 
time in his life, our learned archeologist had to bivouac. <A discharge 
of guns announced his arrival. ‘The consul, remarking my surprise, 
told me that in the East that was the way in which people were wel- 
comed.” A gipsy (jigani) sang to him when he was seated. The 
consul’s camp was pitched at Ichma, the Biarritz of Cilicia; close by is 
a mineral spring, whose waters are received in some ancient sarcophagi, 
here, as elsewhere, serving as troughs. The tents were gathered round 
a splendid old carob, the pride of Cilicia. Mr. Barker, who lived many 

ears at ‘l'arsus, says the place is more commonly called Alisuluk. 

M. Victor Langlois having requested the consul to write to the pasha 
governor of the province for a buyuren, or passport, the latter, true to 
his Levantine origin, mystified the good-natured Turk to no small extent. 
When our traveller received his passport, it was directed as follows : 

“To his excellency the Bey-zadah” (son of a prince) “ Victor Langlois, 
French prince, the glory of learned men, the light of science.”’ 















































Cilicia. 


When M. Victor Langlois started on his journey, the French consul 
and his friends, among whom was a doctor calling himself Count Vin- 
ceslas de Borville-Gortzki (the late Ibrahim Pasha had barons, counts, 
and even marquises among his instructors, surgeons, and apothecaries), 
accompanied him on the way as far as the city of Sardanapalus, and as 
they lightened the road with the usual fusillades, our archeologist’s 
equestrianism was put to a disagreeable trial, the result of which was that 
he was pitched head foremost into a deep sewer that lined the road-side, 
“happy, however,” he says, “ thanks to the filthy mud that covered me, in 
having preserved the liberty of my movements; and not being desirous of 
taking a new lesson in ‘ haute équitation’ and ‘ voltige,’ I entered the ci 
on foot.” Unlucky and little dignified traveller! Nothing but untow 
events heralded the introduction by his person of French civilisation 
among semi-barbarous populations. He began by hiding himself in an 
oil-jar, and concluded by making his entrance into Tarsus on foot— 
against all precedents in the East—and that covered from head to foot 
with the mud and mire of a Cilician cloaca ! 

On his arrival at Tarsus, M. Victor Langlois—it ought to be “ vie- 
timised” not “ victor” Langlois—was introduced to a savage, six feet in 
height, with a sullen, repulsive look, and a half Mamluk, half Bedwin 
costume. He had murdered a bey at Jaffa, had been many years a high- 
wayman, and was now dragoman to the consulate—we are not told to 
what philological acquirements he owed the dignity—and he was par- 
ticularly recommended to our archeologist in his travels for his unscru- 

lous bravery. M. Victor Langlois deemed it prudent to conciliate the 

dit at the onset by the present of one of Devisme’s best fowling- 
ieces | 

The first object to which M. Victor Langlois directed his attention was 
the massive relic near Tarsus, which has baffled so many travellers and 
antiquaries. He does not notice that there is a similar monument at 
Soli, or Pompeiopolis, and which contained sarcophagi, although M, 
Gilet, late French consul, who carried on explorations, failed to find any 
in the Tarsus relic. Many have opined this ancient and double monu- 
ment to be the tomb of Sardanapalus, but it has been objected to this 
identification that Sardanapalus is recorded to have destroyed himself 
with fire at Nineveh. M. Victor Langlois thinks he has cut the Gordian 
knot by admitting, after Fréret, that there were three Sardanapaluses— 
or, after De Saulcy, that there were two—and that the second, who lived 
and died, and had his well-known monument, described by Strabo, 
Arrian, and Cicero, at Anchiale, or Tarsus, was the Assaradden of Serip- 
tures, the Asardan of the Septuagint, and the son and successor of 
Senacherib, and reigned about 709 or 710. The suggestion has at least 
the merit of being an ingenious one.* 





* M. Victor Langlois, in his preface, after alluding to his journey along the 
coast from Pompeiopolis to the mouth of the Sarus, in search of Anchiale, adds: 
“Mes recherches étant restées infractueuses, je revins & Tarsus, ou je finis par dé- 
couvrir une antique construction en poudingue longue de cent quinze metres, et 
qui n’¢tait autre que le cénotaphe du roi d’Assyrie, devant lequel avait défilé 
Varmée d’Alexandre se rendant dans les plaines «’Issus pour y combatire Darius 
et les Perses. J’ai publié le résultat de cette découverte dans la “ Revue Archéo- 
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The next thing he did was to carry on excavations at the monticule of 
Guzluk-Kalah, “the pretty castle,” or Chateau de Belvédére, as he calls 
it, and whence he obtained a considerable collection of terra-cottas, now 
in the museum of the Louvre. A boy indicated to him the locality, the 
same from whence Barker obtained the collection, an account of which 
was given in his “Lares and Penates.’’ When first taken to the spot, 
M. Langlois says: “I thought I was dreaming. I had before my eyesa 
whole mine of antiquities! a clay ossuary cropping out to day! I could 
not believe myself! It was, indeed, a glorious day for me that upon 
which I effected this discovery, which I only ascertained afterwards, not 
without a little spite, 1 had been anticipated in by Mr. Barker, who 
fancied that he jhad found there a manufactory of antique pottery, 
whereas I obtained the certitude that it was a necropolis in which the 
ancients had buried their works of art, with their dead, at an epoch close 
upon that of the introduction of Christianity.” Mr. Barker says in his 
work that he at first imagined he had lighted upon a ceramicus, but he 
believed Mr. Abrington’s suggestion would be found correct, that these 
vestiges are the penates of the ancient Cilicians, and that they bear 
witness and testify to the triumphs of Christianity over the superstitions 
of the Gentiles. M. Victor Langlois, having rediscovered the precious 
mound, surrounded it with ropes, hoisted the French flag, as M. d’Abaddie 
did at the imaginary sources of the Nile, and saluted it with twenty-one 
pops. The terra-cottas came out as by enchantment, till the success met 
with creating a sensation, the governor of the town, at the instigation, we 
are told, probably of ‘‘ a foreign consul,” ordered them to be discontinued. 
Declining to obey, one fine morning he found the ropes removed, the 
flag lowered, and three kawasses occupying his tent and smoking his 
tobacco. 

“T returned,” he says, “furious to the consulate, where I got together 
a few Frenchmen, who armed themselves with kurbashes of hide of hip- 
popotamus, and we all fell together upon the kawasses, who screamed as 
if they had been flayed alive; and, indeed, they were slightly so.” 

The honour of the French flag was vindicated, and a charming 
statuette of Omphalus, the Lydian queen, on whose account Pan got so 
rudely kicked by Hercules, was discovered—an emblem, we suppose, of 
the treatment received by the Osmanli functionaries at the hands of the 
French archwologist. 

We begin to entertain hopes, after this exhibition of prowess, that M. 
Langlois’s travels will not turn out so disastrous as we anticipated from 
the manner in which he made his first appearance on the Aleian plains. 
Previous to starting, he, however, like a wise man, practised himself a 
little in the art of equitation. “I mounted on horseback,”’ he says, 
*‘ with the twofold object of preparing myself by a ride of a few hours 


logique” et dans les “ Archives des Missions Scientifiques.” This claim to the dis- 
covery of the Dunuk Tash is not only an injustice to Barbaro, the Venetian, to 
the English travellers Kinneir, and especially Barker, but to his own countrymen 
Texier and M. le Consul Gilet, the latter of whom, to his wife’s great annoyance, 
expended considerable sums of money in attempts to penetrate into this solid 
masonry, and only got one marble finger for all his pains and expenses. But then 
it might have been the finger of Sardanapalus—the very finger that Strabo tells us 
the Assyrian monarch was in the act of snapping in contempt of the vanities of 
the world! 
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for the fatigues that I yom 92° and to so far enter into the customs of 
the country as to go in search of auguries.” 
Thus, in pursuit of prognostications, he one fine evening lost himself, 

as Bellerophon, or Perseus, did of old: 

Forsook by Heaven, forsaking human kind, 

Wide o’er the Aleian plain he chose to stray, 

A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! 


In this dilemma, he sat down by a tree, and smoking to calm the pangs 
of hunger, he fell asleep. The augury turned out good; next morning 
he met the beautiful Najma, daughter of a mountain chief, killed by the 
Egyptians, and she, taking pity on his misfortunes, as related by himself, 
accompanied him with her suite to Tarsus, enlivening the road by the 
charms of her conversation. Our traveller seems to have progressed in 
his linguistic attainments more rapidly even than in his equitation. 

At length, one fine autumnal morning, the quarter of the consulate of 
France was, we are told, “en émoi.” ‘ Never had the population of 
Tarsus seen in the lonely street where the tricolor flag floated on the 
Sundays so great a number of horses and baggages, so many men armed 
and equipped, as if about to enter upon a campaign.” ‘“ The report ran 
through the town that great events were about to happen, and rumour 
lost itself in vain conjectures.” M. Victor Langlois was about to start for 
Taurus, and this was his equipment: a young French merchant, Peyron 
by name; Gregory Alepson, chancellor to the consulate; Bothros Rok ; 
and two other bandits, Ganem and Sallum; ten zaptis, or irregular 
cavalry, well armed, and under the command of acha-ush; besides a cook, 
numerous servants, and muleteers. The mules bore tents, beds, cookin 
utensils, and sacks of flour, rice, &c. This imposing caravan reach 
Pompeiopolis, six miles from Mursina, in one day’s journey, without any 
misadventure. But not so the evening: our archeologist was standing 
on the steps of the old circus of the city of Pompey, contemplating the 
landscape, sea, and ruins lying at his feet, when he was roused by a 
hissing as loud, he says, as that of a locomotive. Looking round, he saw 
an enormous black snake, rising as if in the attitude of oe Luckily 
the zaptis, hearing his screams of terror, rushed to his aid, and the 
cha-ush cut off the reptile’s head with one blow of his scimitar, leaving 
the body in convulsions on the ground, whilst its soul, we are told, 





cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


The abundant commissariat provided at starting for the large party 
appears to have been very soon exhausted in the examination of the 
numerous ruins that dot the shores of Cilicia Trachea or Aspera from 
Pompeiopolis to Celenderis. The following scene occurred at Sebaste : 

“ Bothros, during his prolonged residence in the mountain, had become 
practised in the art of marauding, of which he knew most of the resources. 
He was seen to be roving around a few huts that stood within the ruins, 
and whose doors, closed and barricaded, did not permit of entrance from 
without, 

“The old bandit, whose intelligence in regard to ingenious proceedings 
was fully developed, had slid his knife between the interstices of a door, 
but he laboured in vain, and his knife was only bent by his efforts. 

‘* Excited by the resistance which he met with, and out of all patience, 
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the idea came across him of seeing what could be done by escalade. To 
ascend upon the roof and descend by the chimney was with him an affair 
of but a minute or two. Arrived in the interior, I heard him strike a 
light, in order to see his way in this unknown cave, whose only window 
had been carefully walled up. 

“ Victory! victory!’ shouted Bothros, as soon as he had got a light; 
‘here are provisions of every description—corn, barley, flour, rice. Glo 
be to God! Hola Muhammad, Selim, Abdallah! The bolts are drawn, 
come, push hard, open the door !’ 

“ And the door, pushed by eight vigorous arms, ceded to the impulse 
impressed by athletes whose means of action had not been entirely sus- 
pended by hunger. 

“On entering the house, I was surpised at all that it contained. There 
were great earthenware vessels symmetrically disposed and filled with 
grains and other eatables. There were also kitchen utensils, cotton 
mattresses, counterpanes, a Turkoman gun, a turtle-shell transformed 
into a musical instrument, and a few bottles of raki. 

“In a corner [ found some manuscript books, which led me to believe 
that the owner of this well-to-do habitation was a learned man. Convinced 
that had he been at home he would have offered me hospitality, in my 
quality of explorer” (most probably he and the rest of the villagers had fled 
into the mountains at the approach of the motley assemblage of bandits, 
zaptis, and camp-followers), “ I no more hesitated in taking up my quarters 
in his abode than I did in utilising the resources that it contained, and 
which he would undoubtedly have placed at my disposal. Satisfied as 
4 the results of ‘ma prise de possession,’ I set about arrangements for 

ner. 

“ Abdallah, our cook, turned to good practical use a large part. of the 
provisions that were in the house of the learned man of Sebaste, and we 
made a repast, the value of which was doubly enhanced by a previous 
abstinence of twenty-four hours. 

“ Bothros, the man of expedients, who was that day in exceptional 
good spirits, drank the health of the master of the house, joked largel 
upon his literary merits, and lauded the prudence and foresight to which 
we were indebted for the best dinner we had made since we left Tarsus.” 

This is carrying the benefits of civilisation among semi-barbarous 
populations with a vengeance. It is manifest from the existence of raki 
in the house that the Eleusinian was a Christian ; he was a well-educated 
man, witness his books; well to do, witness his resources; there were 
ladies, perchance young and fair, in the cottage, witness the tortoise-shell 
guitar ; they had enjoyed security under an inefficient government, or 

none of these blessings would have been allowed to accumulate; but they 
had fled before a ruthless band of invaders, and their house was broken 
into and their goods pillaged, and their domestic hearth polluted by Bashi- 
Bazuks and bandits, with, we grieve to say, a scholar and a gentleman at 
their head. 

At Coreyrus, where they passed the next night, Osman, one of the 
zaptis, reciting fragments of the Antar, Bothros singing a mountain air, 
and M. Victor Langlois reciting from Dante’s Inferno for the improve- 
ment of his companions, the top of a sarcophagus was blown off with 
powder, and within was found a camel-hair bag. 
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«“ y the Lord have pity on his soul!’ exclaimed Bothros, as he 
seized the object. 

But it was no relic of humanity—simply a bag full of tobacco, which 
some Turkoman had secreted there before going to the mountain. The 

le was how he got it within the sarcophagus. Bothros felt no seruples 
in keeping it. 

On his return to Tarsus, M. Victor Langlois, after participating in a 
consular banquet given to the officers of the Chaptal, started in an 
yang direction to what his explorations had previously led him—by 
Adana, the chief town of the province, and across the great Aleian plain 
to Sis, once the capital of the Christian kingdom of Sis, and royal resi-~ 
dence of the Rupinians and the Lusignans. At Adana he had his first 
interview with Muhammad (vulgd, Mehemet) Zia, pasha of the provinee.. 
“When I was presented to him,” M. Victor Langlois relates, “ the 
governor was clad in a black coat with golden buttons, with a little red 
fez that barely covered the top of his head. He received me with exceed- 
ing kindness, and made every effort possible to do the amiable: he would, 
indeed, have succeeded, had it not been for the too manifest desire that 
he experienced to enjoy a siesta, and which showed itself by frequent 
gaping. I did not abuse the privilege of an introduction, as I myself 
was anxious to get on my way. 

“When I made a motion to depart, his Ottoman excellency made me 
a most gracious smile, deeply signifieative of the satisfaction which he 
experienced in being able to give himself over to that soft somnolence 
ae so much delight in, and to which they give the name of 
“kief.’ ” 

“* Kief” has a much wider signification, but that is neither here nor there. 
Words, like things, will admit of two or more interpretations, and some 
ill-natured persons might. have interpreted the amiable smile indicative 
of the satisfaction of a siesta as also expressive of pleasure of getting rid 
of his visitor. 

Well, then, now we have the glorious plain of Adana, with its deer, its 
antelopes, and bustards, great and small, its stalking ounces. and panthers, 
and its Turkoman encampments before us. M. Victor Langlois did not 
enjoy its beauties. To him it was “a vast arid plain, without cultiva- 
tion, in which the Turkoman and Kurdish nomades descend from the 
mountains to encamp with their flocks.” His first night was spent in the 
tents of the Sarkentcli Uglu, or Oglou, a term which, like the “ben.” of 
the Arabs, signifies ‘ son,” and is applied alike to a tribe and to an indi- 
vidual. M. Victor Langlois naturally did not appreciate the reception 
given to him, although, from his own account, the Turkoman chief (and 
a most hospitable race they are) did everything in his power to conciliate 
him. Sheep were slaughtered, cakes were baked, sekihoes were pyra- 
mids of pilaf, but they all smelt of rosin (had been cooked over pine 
wood); and as to the harem, joining chorus with a = of the Princess 
Belgiojoso’s, he says the ladies, having no looking-glasses, are obliged to 
paint one another, but being somewhat jealous, they abuse their privi- 
leges, and put on the blue, red, and white in the wrong places ! 

The next day, after passing several urdus (hordes) of ‘Turkomans, he 
arrived at the patriarchal city of Sis, nominally under the pashalik of 
Adana, but really under that of Khuzan Uglu, the most powerful and 
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most independent of the Turkoman chiefs of Taurus. The patriarch 
rules over the faithful of Karamania, of the north of Syria, and of the 
island of Cyprus. Der Michael II. received our traveller kindly, but he 
was not aware that Louis Philippe had given way to another; all he 
knew was that his resources were exceedingly small, a subject which, our 
traveller says, he expatiated upon at length with an object that was 

uite transparent, and he anathematised his colleague, the patriarch of 

tchmiadzin, calling him a usurper and a schismatic. The monks of Sis, 
stupid as they are, were too much for our archeologist, and even for the 
“man of expedients,” Bothros. M. Victor Langlois says the object of 
his visit to the ancient capital of Armenia was to inspect the manuscripts 
and archives of the monastery. The patriarch persisted in declaring 
that there were no such things. 

“ Bothros, who had some acquaintances in the place, having heard of 
the patriarch’s obduracy, came one night to awaken me, and told me 
that there was a subterranean place beneath the church of the monastery, 
which a monk had told him was full of papers and precious things, and 
that he had, after long researches and without being seen, discovered a 
narrow aperture which gave access to it. 

“T hastily dressed myself, and we went together, provided with ropes, 
to the place indicated. A rapid inspection of the size of the aperture 
which led to the vaults and of the circumference of my companion 
satisfied me that the honour of the adventurous descent must remain 
solely with me. 

“ Bothros accordingly made a rope fast round my waist, and helped 
me to let myself down into the darkness below. It seemed to me that I 
was penetrating into the infernal regions, the vapours that came forth 
were so sickening. The verse of Daute came to my mind: 




















*** Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate !’ 
“‘Scarcely had I touched the bottom, than the light of my dark- 


lantern caused an enormous number of bats to arise, terrified at my 
sudden appearance among them; but their deafening flight did not 
secre me giving myself up with ardour to my researches. But O 
norror! . . . instead of papers, of the ancient manuscripts that I was so 
anxious to lay hands on, I perceived in the bottom of the vault six coffins 
ranged in a line, in a very precarious condition, and by the side of which 
were numerous bones all other relics of mortality. 

“I hastily retreated to the aperture, and my accomplice, to whom I 
related my | tear meee helped me, not without trouble, to get out of 
this sepulchral cave. 

“‘ The next day the monks told me, what I knew beforehand, that the 
horrible vault was the place of sepulture of the patriarchs of Sis and of 
the bishops of the monastery. 

“ Dothros, who took a lively interest in my studies, felt much disposed 
to administer a summary correction upon the facetious monk who had 
played us this scurvy trick ; but I restrained him, being fearful lest our 
nocturnal expedition, getting to the ears of the patriarch, should cause 
our dismissal from the monastery.” 

Just as if the joke was not known to every inmate of the building, and 
is not most probably, to the present, a reminiscence replete with plea- 
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santry to the ascetic Armenians when assembled in conclave to discuss 
the qualities of the latest cask of Cyprus’s best—the old “vin de com- 
manderie.”” 

M. Victor Langlois’s “ vue de Sis” is very unsatisfactory. It does 
not give the bold, rocky, and isolated elevation of the place, nor even of 
the castles above it, and the monastery, built upon the ruins of the 
ancient palace of the kings of Armenia, is ridiculously unlike. 

One day that M. Victor Langlois was walking in the bazaar of Sis, a 
child of about twelve years of age was pointed out to him, who wore a 
red fez much too large for his head, and which had a bullet-hole in it. 

“ ¢ That child,’ said the monk who accompanied me, ‘ wears his father’s 
cap. He was assassinated two years ago by a Turkoman, his enemy, and 
he must wear it till he shall have avenged his unfortunate parent by slay- 
ing his adversary.’ 

“ ¢ What, then, you have the vendetta in your mountains ?” 

“*« Tt is the law of blood: head for head, eye for eye!’ ”’ 

It would not have been worth while to go all the way to Cilicia and 
not to have had a skirmish. On quitting Sis, our traveller was treated 
to a small affray. It was his intention to ~ proceeded to Zaitun, “ the 

lace of olives,” but he was deterred by the statement of the Armenians, 
that the inhabitants did not permit any stranger to penetrate into the 
city—a statement to which any experienced traveller would have attached 
its just value. He therefore wended his more pleasant way by the foot 
of the hills, and over the greensward to Anazarba. It so happened, how- 
ever, that an urdu of Affshar Kurds lay on their road. 

“ One of these Kurds, having perceived the two zaptis, who acted as 
advance-guard, gave the word to his tribe, and they came forth to the 
number of forty men to dispute our passage. We were less numerous 
than our adversaries, but all armed with good guns, some of which were 
double-barrelled. 

“The Kurds, who wished to possess themselves of our baggage, and 
hoped to intimidate us by their numerical superiority, sought to turn us, 
and began a fusillade, which was at once returned by our zaptis. 

“The gallant Bothros, having imprudently advanced towards these 
robbers, was wounded in the hand by his own pistol, which was broken 
by a ball, and I was myself struck on the leg, while the chief of the zaptis 
received a ball in the throat. 

‘‘ This skirmish lasted ten minutes. The Kurds, seeing that we were 
determined to defend ourselves, and despairing of possessing themselves 
of our baggage, withdrew to their encampment, leading with them two 
of theirs, whom we saw fall from their horses, and who had no doubt been 
struck by our balls.” 

The passage freed, they continued their way through the reeds, amid 
which the Kurds were encamped, and in twenty minutes they found 
themselvés within the precincts of Anazarba, and amidst friendly 
Turkomans, who dressed their wounds. The Cha-ush Ali lost some 
blood, Bothros was rather badly hurt, but M. Victor Langlois was luckily 
hit by a spent ball. We humbly conceive this affair to have been 
altogether a mistake. If M. Victor Langlois had been travelling with 
one or two companions, it is most likely that the Kurds would have re- 
ceived him just as hospitably in their urdu as the Turkomans did, but 
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seeing the zaptis, they deemed it was a government party come to oppress 
them, to levy taxes, or at the least to mulct them in provisions, so they 
made a show of opposition. 

M. Victor Langlois speaks (p. 437) of M. Charles Texier as the only 
traveller who visited Anazarba previous to himself, but this is another 
mistake; it came, as well as Sis, within the systematic surveys effected 
by the officers attached to the Euphrates expedition, and was afterwards 
visited by Mr. E. B. B. Barker (Lares and Penates, pp. 275, 283). M. 
Langlois, in his preface, assumes, indeed, that travellers who preceded 
him kept to the coast line, and that to him alone belongs the honour of a 
complete exploration of Cilicia and Taurus! The claim is absurd, even 
as applied to the Cilician Taurus. The officers of the Euphrates expedi- 
tion explored the mountain range from Tarsus to the Kulak Boghaz, from 
thence by Milanjinah Uglu, the valley of the Saihun, or Sarus, and the 
Bakir Tagh, or “ copper mountains,” to Sis and Anazarba, and thence by 
the rocky passes of the Pyramus to Marash; while the Prussian officers 
attached to the Turkish army in the campaign of 1839 traversed the 
Taurus from Sis to Kaiseriyah. The extent of mountain explored by M. 
Victor Langlois will not for a moment bear comparison with what was 
embraced in these surveys. The fact is, that our learned archeologist 
cannot be said to have penetrated Taurus at all, except at the Kulak 
Boghaz, where he went as far as Butrente, beyond the line of Eyyptian 
defences. All his other expeditions were limited to the southern slopes 
of the mountain-chain. 

After a rest of ten days among the ruins of Anazarba, our archeologist 
continued his way across the plain to Tumlu Kalahsi, his escort killing a 
couple of wild boar in the marshes on the way, and where they are as 
numerous as pigs in a farm-yard. For the seeond time M. Vietor Langlois 
found himself anticipated in his discoveries; Tumlu Kalahsi, which re- 
presents the old fortress of Adamodana, given by Leon II. to the Teutons, 
was occupied by the Princess Belgiojoso, her daughter, secretary, and 
suite. 

The meeting at so wild a spot was mutally agreeable. Our archeologist 
dined and spent the remainder of the day with the princess, who he is 
ungallant enough to say was extremely thin and pale; and her daughter’s 
fez, he adds, was much the worse for wear. The next day being Sunday, 
M. Victor Langlois planted the tricolor flag upon the top of the castle of 
the Teutons, and the princess having laid her shawl upon the altar of its 
ruinous chapel, a Franciscan monk, who accompanied her as chaplain and 
tutor to her daughter, said mass, and even the rude Mussulmans were 
touched with the solemnity of the proceeding. 

The princess being in want of a cook, M. Langlois parted with his, 
but only after giving him the worst character possible. This had no effect 
with the noble lady traveller, who declared that she knew how to tame 
these savages of the Orient. Tlie sad consequences were, however, ac- 
cording to M. Langlois, that a short time afterwards the princess received 
three dagger wounds from the rascally Greek, who fled after trying to 
murder and plunder her. 

It is not a little singular that the princess in her published book, “ Asie 
Mineure et Syrie: Souvenirs de Voyage, par Mme. la Princesse de 
Belgiojoso,”’ makes no mention whatsoever of so strange an incident, or 
of her having been at Tumlu Kalahsi at all. She describes herself as fol- 
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lowing the high road from Alexandretta by Missis to Adana and Tarsus, 
and from thence going by the usual pass of Taurus—the Kulak Boghaz 
—to Koniyah. 
Arrived at Missis, on the high road from Constantinople to Jerusalem, 
the pilgrim route of the Christian, and that also of the Mekka itinerary, 

vious travellers are as usual all at fault before M. Victor Langlois. 
“ Paul Lucas, Otter, Kinneir, and Ainsworth,” he says, “ make no mention 
of the ruins of medizval times that are still to be seen at Missis.” And 
then he goes on himself to say that “les ruines de la Missis du moyen 
fige sont peu considérables.’” The most important vestiges are those of a 
castle which surmounts a montecule, situated to the north, and on the 
opposite side of the river, the passage of which it helped to defend. To 
the westward are also three bastions in ruins, but there are no ruins of 
Christian churches. 

From Missis, M. Victor Langlois says, “I took the direction of Ayas, 
the ancient Aigea, and visited successively the field of battle of Issus, 
where Darius was conquered by the army of Alexander, and the encamp- 
ment of Mustik Bey”—the Turkoman chief, who rules over the district 
at the head of the bay of Issus. There must be some mistake here. M. 
Victor Langlois’s book, it is to be observed, is divided into two parts: 
the first is devoted to what he calls “ Prolégoménes et Journal du 
Voyage ;” the second part to the “ Exploration Géographique et Archéo- 
logique de la Cilicie et du Taurus.” The one, in fact, contains the de- 
tails of his journey ; the other, the results of his archwological researches, 
which are alike important and valuable; but M. V. Langlois has not the 
most remote claim to be called a geographer or a naturalist. By com- 
paring the two it is impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that he was 
mistaken when he says he visited the field of battle of Issus; he could 
not have omitted some discussion or description of the extensive ruins 
north of Kara Kaya, or Castabala, and of the wide-spread ruins on the 
Dali-chai and Kiu-chai—the ancient Pinarus and the true battle-field— 
or to have entered into the difficult question as to which represents the 
city of Issus. 

Mustik Bey—the site of whose encampment is not made clear, and 
who was so hospitable to the Princess Belgiojoso—is described as a “ chef 
Turkoman redoutable,’’ but at the same time holding rats and mice in 
such great antipathy that if he saw one he took to horse and fled the 
place. On the way back to Tarsus, the party being stoned by a tribe of 
negroes, who dwelt it appears in an oak forest between Ayash and the 
Pyramus, they destroyed their village by fire, and led off three of the poor 
wretches prisoners to Adana! Their only fault was, probably, resisting 
the oppression of the Zaptis. 

M. Victor Langlois, still suffering from his wound, removed from 
Mursina, after assisting at a ridiculous exposure of a butcher, who muleted 
the credulous Christians out of their moneys by travestying Saint George, 
to a farm belonging to Bothros, situated in the hilly country. The pasha 
was about to go to the hills at the same time, to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase. The aspect of a modern mushir is described as very different from 
the time when, preceded by their tail-bearer, their presence threw terror 
into assembled populations. The pasha of Adana went to the chase, his 
horse led by a negro, himself buried in furs, his back arched, his hands 
resting tremulously on his knees, and his mind solely busied with the 
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necessity of preserving his equilibrium. The country around was dul 
beat, ‘ao tents having boon previously pitched in a grove of cedars, anit 
the pasha having dismounted and taken his pipe and seat on a carpet at 
the feet of the latter. 

“ At length,” M. Victor Langlois says, “the trumpets sounded, and 
every one hastened to seize his gun and to hurry to the place where the 

e was expected to be driven past. 

“After the lapse of a few moments the wild cries uttered by the 
Turkomans came nearer, and the howling of dogs giving tongue joined 
itself to the blast of the hunting-horn. 

“ Horses and their riders dashed into the plain from different points, 
and the shout came from various quarters at once of ‘The lion! the 
lion!’ A few minutes more and a good-sized ounce passed, bounding by 
the pasha. 

“At the shout of “Lion!” a lively emotion passed over the counte- 
nances of all present, and I must admit that I was not exempt. 

“The ounce passed. . . . And still runs! Of the twenty shots fired 
at so short a distance, not one hit it.” 

This is not quite certain. The animal in question—the nimer of the 
Arab, and which has more of the leopard or panther in it than of the 
ounce, would carry away several balls without giving manifestations of 
injury. M. Victor Langlois started hence for Nemroun (Mr. Barker 
says Nimrud), an old Armenian castle in Taurus, in olden times called 
Lampron, and a seat of the Hethumian dynasty, who were opposed to the 
Rupinians, till Lampron was brought itil the crown of Sis, in the time 
of Hettrum I. It was also the birthplace of Nerses, surnamed Lampro- 
natzi, who was Archbishop of Tarsus in the twelfth century, and son of 
Ochin, Baron of Lampron. This old castle has been described by Paul 
Lucas, by Mohl, and others. 

The road from Tarsus to Kulak Boghaz follows an ancient Roman 
causeway, which is marked out at places by milestones, as also by an 
arch, raised according to MM. Michaud and Poujoulat, by Constantine 
the Great, and by inscriptions, at Mizarlik-ulu. M. Langlois also adds, 
the road is dotted with numerous fossil shells, which have a great analogy 
with the Ossea giganea of Brandt.* 

Passing an old castle, now called Yanifa Kishla, and two other ruined 
strongholds, Zavar-jik and Kutchuk Kalahsi, both significative of their 
small dimensions—and these little castellated edifices abound in the hill 
outskirts of Taurus—the caravanserai of Mizarlik-ulu, with a neighbour- 
ing fountain, is reached. It is situated in a fine rocky gorge, on whose 
acclivities are artificial grottoes, probably sepulchral, with inscriptions, 
and at their foot are ruins of a church, of a wall, and of other edifices. 
The name of the place is indicative of a necropolis, and M. Victor Lan- 
glois identifies it with Mopsucrene, founded after the fall of Troy by an 
Argivian colony, led by Mopsus and Amphylochus, as were also Mop- 





* “Third range of hills (Taurus). The upper beds consist of ostracite sand- 
stones, frequently divided on the surface into polygonal and rhombic masses, like 
a tessellated pavement. Ostracea are very abundant. An ostrea, probably not 
different from Ostrea gigantea, attains sometimes from a foot to eighteen inches in 
length.” (Researches in Assyria, &c., p. 328.) Is this M. Langlois’s Ossea Giganea? 
At all events the locality is the same. 
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suestia, Mallus, and Megasus, in the same favoured region. Old Cella- 
rius says, “Oppidum Mopsucrene, id est Mowov xpnvn, ut Ptolomeus 
scripsit, sive Mopsi Fons, ex ejusdem positione prope Taurum est, supra 
Tarsum et Lamum, Cilicia urbes non ignotas.” The Lamum here 
alluded to is the same as our author’s Lampron. Mopsucrene possesses 
the varied interest of great antiquity, of a remarkable and beautiful rock 
and secluded site, and of reminiscences of Constantius II., who died there 
in A.D. 361, of the same fever that nearly proved fatal to Alexander the 
Great at Tarsus. 

At the Kulak Boghaz—the great Pass of Taurus—M. Victor Lan- 
glois purchased a young bear for ten piastres, that is, two shillings, and 
he transmitted it to the Garden of Plants. As it remained some time 
with him previously to being shipped, he was in hopes on his return to 
Paris that young Bruin would recognise him, but he received him, like 
any other visitor, with a grunt. Our archeologist did not ascend to the 
summit of the Kalah Tagh, or castle hill, whence the Kulak Kalahsi, 
known to the Armenians by the name of Gouglag, denominates the nar- 
rowest part of the pass, but we know from Dr. Kotschy that all that 
remains of the old fortress is a wall and six crumbling towers. (Reise in 
den Cilischen Taurus iiber Tarsus.) 

He advanced, however, beyond the defences erected by Ibrahim Pasha, 
in search of the Castle of Bosanti, or Annacha, called in the Mekka 
Itinerary Dulak, and which he identifies with the Podandus of the 
Romans, and Bodendron, or Butrente, of the Crusaders, and where the 
most learned of the Abbasside khalifs, Al Mamun, son of Harun al 
Rashid, is said to have perished, in a.p. 883. Not far from it is the 
khan, also called that of Bosanti, or Rhamazan Uglu in the Mekka 
Itinerary, and the Sarus, or Saihun, is crossed in the same valley, called 
Butrente by the Crusaders, by Ak Kupri, or the “ white bridge.” 

M. Victor Langlois was happy in meeting with an adventure on this 
little excursion up this beautiful pass. He and his companions had taken 
refuge in the khan, to avoid a storm, when they heard two musket shots. 
On looking out to find whence they proceeded, they perceived some horse- 
men coming in their direction, “They advanced to meet them, putting 
on the best possible countenance,” says M. Langlois, “although very un- 
certain as to what might be the upshot of this unexpected meeting.” 
The horsemen vouchsafed no answer to Gregory’s question as to the road 
to Bosanti; they only replied by examining the travellers more care- 
fully. 

« Brethren,” accordingly Gregory began again, ‘“‘are we far from the 
castle of Bosanti? In the name of a merciful and kind God answer 
me!” 

‘The castle of Bosanti,” one of the horsemen quietly responded, at 
this second interpellation, “ is two days’ journey hence beyond the moun- 
tains, which must be crossed to reach it; but at an hour’s ride hence is a 
Yuruk encampment (Turkoman summer quarters), where hospitality will 
be shown you. Follow us; we will lead you there.” 

The travellers followed accordingly, for want of a better alternative, 
but they had sad misgivings. Peyron, the young French merchant, 
sought, M. Victor Langlois tells us, “to dissimulate his fear by songs 
and laughter, but they looked very like grimaces,”’ 
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“ We are falling into a ” whispered Gregory to the archeologist ; 
“the place where fhe ‘een are conducting us is a repair of 
bandits.” 

This revelation, says the latter, which I might have anticipated, never- 
theless caused a feeling of apprehension, which I did my best to restrain, 

They had reached a narrow valley, in which some horses were pas- 
turing, and a group of men were collected round a fire, with an iron pot 

nded over it. The men left the circle, and approached to hold the 
travellers’ horses whilst they descended. Nothing could be more attentive 
or conciliatory. Our ended did not deem it so, however. “ Better,” 
whispered Gregory, “have run the chance of dying of fever at Tarsus, 
than to have come to this formidable mountain recess.” “I would wil- 
lingly give a few years of my life to get out of this horrible den,” joined 
in Peyron. 

In the mean time, one of the bandits (for we could no longer have any 
doubts, says M. Victor Langlois, but that we were in the midst of a troop 
of banditti) had gone to inform their chief, Mehemet Aga, of the 
strangers’ arrival. He expressed his wish to see them. oe 
accordingly conducted to the opening of a cave, masked by rocks and 
shrubs. An armed Turkoman stood sentinel at the entrance ; within lay 
Mehemet Aga, reposing on a tiger-skin, well armed, still young, and with 
a sharp and piercing eye. 

“Who are you?” said the captain of the banditti, with a terrible voice. 

Gregory trembled from head to foot, but at last he so far recovered 
himself as to be able to say: “I am Haji Mehemet” (Pilgrim Muham- 
mad), “‘and this is Dali Aga” (the mad gentleman), pointing to the 
archzologist, who does not translate the rascally Armenian’s lying and not 
over civil designations. But what will not a Levantine chancellor and 
dragoman say when he is in a fright? . 

*“‘ And who is that ?” asked the bandit, pointing to M. Peyron. 

“Oh! that is a jawur” (an infidel), “a Frank.” And then to qualify 
his detractory designation, he added, “‘ But he is a learned hakim” 
(doctor). 

“God sends you here,” said the bandit. “1 am suffering horribly from 
a boil on my leg.” 

“I have no instruments with me to relieve you, or, indeed, any dress- 
ings,” remarked M. Peyron ; and thinking how he should best get away, 
he added, ‘““Cannot I send you something from Tarsus?” 

Mehemet contented himself with a very negative shake of the head, 
and told them they might go. But the indiscreet Peyron ventured, 
before issuing forth into the open air, to inquire whom he had the honour 
to have for a patient ? 

“ Ah! you want to know me, do you ?” said the bandit, raising himself 
up, and looking like a hyena. “I am the Arnaut Mehemet Aga. Now, 
are you satisfied ?”’ 

hey did not wait for more before they took their departure as quick as 
possible, Peyron turning white, whilst Gregory nearly fainted. The 
Arnaut Mehemet Aga was well known as the son of a cha-ush of Ali 
Tebelin, Pasha of Janina, and an Albanian by birth. A zapti of the 
Pasha of Adana, he had gone over to the Turkomans of Khuzan Uglu 
at the time of the occupation of Cilicia by Ibrahim Pasha. The expul- 
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sion of the Syrians leaving him nothing to do, he organised a band of 
robbers in the Kulak Boghaz, where he had been preceded by man 
another, notoriously the so-called “ King of the Mountain,” who had his 
head-quarters in the bird’s-nest called Kalah Kulak—the Goulag of the 
Armenians. 

Our travellers were not allowed to meditate for a long time upon the 
disagreeable circumstances under which they found themselves. The 
Arnaut had a reputation for mutilating or burning alive all who attempted 
to escape. M. Victor Langlois did not wish to return to Paris from his 
little archwological excursion under the first eategory, and MM. Peyron 
and Gregory had equally strong objections to the second alternative. The 
bandits, beedees, Tak them no option, but hurried them away into 
another cave, at the entrance of which they posted four armed men. 

A happy incident came, however, next day to effect their delivery. 
Knowing that Bothros had once been a bandit, they had during the night 
mentioned the fact of their acquaintanceship to their guardians. The next 
morning the boil in the chieftain’s leg burst, and he was so much better 
that he visited his prisoners personally. 

“ Which of you is it that knows Bothros?” he asked; as if all three 
were not prepared to swear that they had no better friend in the world 
than the ex-bandit Bothros—the learned archeologist, on an imperial 
mission; the merchant of France; and the chancellor of the French con- 
sulate, the late monk of the convent of Saint Lazarus—ex-brother 
Gregorius. 

“ Bothros is our kardash” (brother), they exclaimed all together ; “ and 
had not business prevented him, he would have been with us now.” 

*“ Bothros is my friend, my brother,” said Mehemet ; and the travellers 
were, upon the faith of this mutual brotherhood, invited to breakfast with 
the amiable captain of banditti. 

The Arnaut was too old a soldier, however, to be satisfied with the 
mere statement of the travellers; before he set them at liberty, he re- 
quested to see Bothros himself, and ascertain if it was all right. M. Victor 
Langlois accordingly despatched a note by one Nur-eddin, “ the light of 
faith,’ to Bothros to come alone, but to bring linen and dressings for a 
boil. Mehemet stamped the note with his seal. Several days elapsed, 
and our archzologist had begun to grow sick with hope deferred, when 
one evening, at sunset, two musket-shots were heard, and Bothros made 
his appearance with “the light of faith.” 

“Ho hé! Mehemet-aga, Khavadja Langloua, Khavadja Grigri! Per 
Bacco !” shouted the generally taciturn ex-bandit. 

We wonder what the Arnaut thought of his Mussulman friends “ Pil- 
grim Mehemet” and “Dali Aga” suddenly becoming “ soup-eating” 
(Khavadja has several significations, and that is one of them) Langloua 
and Grigri. But no doubt so transparent a subterfuge had been lon 
before seen through by the astute brigand. A whole sheep was elisa 
to feast Bothros, and the next day the bandits accompanied the travellers 
to the castle of Bosanti—the Butrente of Albert of Aix—and they were 
rewarded by a magnificent spectacle—a mountain-torrent breaking forth 
near the ruins from a rent in the rock, and precipitating itself into a gulf 
so deep as to be lost in foam and darkness. Whilst contemplating this 
grand scene, some musket-shots were heard in the distance. Bothros 
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and the Arnaut agreed that it must be the pasha’s peo le hunting the 
ghaik or ibex, which, according to the late Professor Forbes, is the same 
in Taurus as in Switzerland, and as the followers of the Arnaut and those 
of the pasha were not on the best terms, the former judged it prudent to 
withdraw, leaving to the Franks, the Armenian, and the Arab, to resume 
their peaceful avocations of dilettanti in the mountains, The hunters 
did not, however, trouble them, nor do they appear to have been anxious, 
after their tribulations, to join in the dangerous excitement of chasing the 
ibex. 

They took their way back wiser if not happier men, ways at a 
khan of the well-filled wallet of a begging Armenian monk, and ulti- 
mately reaching Bothros’s farm, where they reposed from their fatigues, 
and gradually fortified their nerves against the reaction consequent upon 
passing through so interesting atrial. Our archxologist declares that he 
only felt with the poet of old: . 


Libri, noster amor, lateri ne abscedite nostro ; 
Vos inter dulce est vivere, dulce mori. 


M. V. Langlois speaks of the Kulak Boghas in appropriate language. 
The defile, he says, is admirable, aud yields in no one point to the most 
beautiful sites in the Alps. He found in the pass a beautiful plant, 
which, he says, is peculiar to Asia Minor, and deserves special notice. 
The stem, three or four feet high, is crowned by a purple calice formed 
like a horn, the upper portion of which curves over like the sleeve of a 
kaftan. A pistil of a deep violet colour, and nearly a foot in length, 
rises upright from the corolla like an arrow. The stalk and leaves, finely 
cut, are of a light green, spotted with brown. It is the han-utu, or 
serpent plant of the Turks, and, he adds, the arum maculatum of natu- 
ralists ; that is, the common arum of France and Great Britain! 

M. Y. Langlois is, as we have before said, as weak in his geography 
as he is in his natural history. It would have been desirable, amidsé all 
his tribulations, arising from his falling into a den of thieves (and who is 
not a thief in the East, when he can be so with impunity ?) on the occa- 
sion of visiting Annacha Kalahsi, that he should have given us a precise 
idea of its site, the more especially as it is not marked on the map which 
accompanies his narrative. To judge by the account given, pages 154 
and 165, it was beyond the mountains, the travellers being on the high- 
way near where it leaves the valley of the Sarus to turn to the right 
and lead up to the plateau occupied by Ibrahim Pasha’s fortifications. 
This led us to suppose it was in some other pass—that possibly followed 
by the Sarus itseli—to Cilicia, but a paragraph at page 377 speaks of 
the base of the Annacha Tagh being limited by the road followed by the 
caravans, and crowned by the old castle called Annacha Kalahsi. The 
position thus indicated would be to the left of the highway going from 
Asia Minor to Cilicia, and at the crest of the rocks overlooking the 
valley of the Sarus, at or near the point where the high road leaves that 
valley to turn to the right, and where are castellated ruins, not noticed by 
M. Victor Langlois, on the lower heights to the right, and a khan in the 
valley of the highway itself. This is probably the true state of the 
case, for it is not likely that the Crusaders followed any other road 
through Taurus than that which has been followed by all the conquering 
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armies before them, from the times of Cyrus and Alexander the Great to 
those of M. Victor Langlois. The valley of Butrente would then be that 
of the Upper Sarus where crossed by the Ak Kupri. The subterranean 
stream, we must also suppose, is a mountain affluent to the Saihun, or 
Sarus. 

The work being, as before observed, divided into narrative and details 
of researches, we have great difficulty in making out how far east M. 
Victor Langlois extended his peregrinations. We think he crossed the 
Jibal-en-Nur, or mountain of light, and visited the Shah Miran—* kin 
of the serpents”—castle; but already at the khan of Rhamadan Uglu, 
beyond the mountain, he quotes Ainsworth for its identification with 
Tardequia. The name of the place is, we believe, Kurk Kulak, “the 
long-eared wolf, é.e. lynx,” not Kurd Kalah, whieh would not be, as he 
translates it, “ wolf’s castle,” but “‘ Kurd’s castle.” Then missing the 
ruins at Matakh, on the sea-side, and the ruins at the foot of the hills to 
the left of the Amanian gates, he gets to the basaltic city of Epiphanea, 
which he identifies with Myriandrus. The latter site is certainly unde- 
termined, as is Issus, but the distances given by Xenophon of Myriandrus 
from Issus (let the site be either at Kara Kaya, or at Yuzlah, on the Dali 
Chai), and from the gates of Cilicia and Syria, at Merkez, place the iden- 
tification here presented utterly out of the question. Bayas Kalahsi, 
which he confounds with Sakal Tutan of the Mekka Itinerary, the 
“ Jonas’ Pillars” of sailors, he identifies with the Canamella of Wille- 
brand; and “ Jonas’ Pillars” he identifies with the Passus Portellez, or 
Portella, the arch of which, Willebrand states, was of white marble: an 
interesting point, although the ruin is older than the time of the Crusades, 
and belongs possibly to the era of Alexander, as the ruins between 
Merkez and the sea belong to those of Cyrus. The gate is alluded to by 
Belon, and quoted by M. Victor Langlois, as made of brick, which is an 
error, as the ruins are all of white marble. Willebrand’s Itinerary also 
associates the ruin traditionally with Alexander. M. Langlois also esta- 
blishes an interesting medizval reference for Merkez Kalahsi, which, he 
says, was the Castellum regis nigram of Willebrand, Nigrinum of others, 
and Neghertz (of which Merkez is probably a corruption) of the Arme- 
nians. It is but justice to the author to say that he adds, in conclusion, 
“that as to the localities of Cilicia and North Syria, which I only know 
through the relations of other travellers, I have been obliged to confine 
myself within the limits of the best-aecredited statements.’’ He has not, 
unfortunately, used all that were available with regard to the gates of 
Cilicia and Syria. We cannot, however, part with M. Victor Langlois, 
after enjoying the more amusing part of his trip with him, without giving 
him due credit for having added a vast mass of material, especially in the 
shape of inscriptions, to what was previously known of that most inte- 
resting province of the Levant, Cilicia: interesting from its position, 
scenery, and productions, and imteresting from its ruins, its historical 
associations, and its promises to the future. 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE EIGHTEENTH. 


I, 


MR. CARLYLE INVITED TO SOME PATE DE FOIE GRAS. 


A SIGHING, moaning wind swept round the domains of East Lynne. 
Bending the tall poplar-trees in the distance, swaying the oak and elms 
nearer, rustling the fine old chesnuts in the park ; a melancholy, swee 
ing, fitful wind. The weather had changed from brightness and warmth, 
a heavy, gathering clouds seemed to be threatening rain: so, at least, 
deemed one wayfarer, who was journeying on a solitary road, that Satur- 
day night. 

He — on foot. A man attired in the garb of a sailor, with black 
curling ringlets of hair, and black curling whiskers: a prodigious pair of 
whiskers, hiding his neck above his blue, turned collar, hiding pipe! 
his face. The glazed hat, brought low upon the brows, concealed it still 
more; and he wore a loose, rough pea-jacket, and wide rough trousers, 
hitched up with a belt. Bearing steadily on, he struck into Bean-lane, 
a by-way already mentioned in this history, and from thence, passing 
through a small, unfrequented gate, he found himself in the grounds of 
East Lynne. 

© Let's see,” mused he, as he closed the gate behind him, and slipped 
its bolt. “The covered walk? That must be near the acacia-trees. 
Then I must wind round to the right. I wonder if either of them will 
be there, waiting for me ?” 

Yes. Pacing the covered walk in her bonnet and mantle, as if taking 
an evening stroll—had any one encountered her, which was very un- 
el seeing that it was the most retired spot in the grounds—was Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

“ Oh, Richard! my poor brother !” 

Locked in a yearning embrace, emotion overpowered both. Barbara 
sobbed like a child. A little while, and then he put her from him, to 
look at her. 

“So, Barbara, you are a wife now !” 

“Oh, the happiest wife! Richard, sometimes I ask myself what I 
have done, that God should have showered down blessings so great upon 
me. But for the sad trouble when I think of you, my life would be as 
one long summer’s day. I have the sweetest ¥ tanh a year old he 
is now; I shall have another soon, God willing. And Archibald—oh, I 
am so happy !” 

She broke suddenly off with the name “ Archibald:’’ not even to 
an] could she speak of her intense love for, and happiness in her 

usban 


“ How is it at the Grove?” he asked. 
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“ Quite well; quite as usual. Mamma has been in better health lately, 
She does not know of this visit, but » 

“TI must see her,” interrupted Richard. “TI did not see her last time, 

ou remember.” 

“ All in good time to talk of that. How are you getting on in Liver- 
pool? What are you doing?” 

“Don’t inquire too closely, Barbara. I have no regular work, but I 

t a job at the docks, now and then, and rub on. It is seasonable help, 
Chat, which comes to me occasionally from you. Is it from you, or 
Carlyle ?” 

Barbara laughed. ‘ How are we to distinguish ? His money is mine 
now, and mine is his. We don’t have separate purses, Richard; we send 
it to you jointly.” 

Sometimes I have fancied it came from my mother.”’ 

Barbara shook her head. ‘ We have never allowed mamma to know 
that you left London, or that we hold an address where we can write to 
you. It would not have done.” 

“ad have you summoned me here, Barbara? What has turned 
u 99 

Pa Thorn has—I think. You would know him again, Richard ?” 

“ Know him !” passionately echoed Richard Hare. 

“Were you aware that a contest for the membership is now going on 
at West Lynne ?” 

“‘T saw it in the newspapers. Carlyle against Sir Francis Levison. [ 
say, Barbara, how could he think of coming here, to oppose Carlyle, after 
his doings with Lady Isabel?” 

** J don’t know,” said Barbara. ‘ I wonder that he should come here, 
for other reasons also. First of all, Richard, tell me how you came to 
know Sir Francis Levison. You said you did know him, and that you 
had seen him with Thorn.” 

“So I do know him,” answered Richard. ‘“ And I saw him with 
Thorn twice.” 

** Know him by sight only, I presume. Let me hear how you came 
to know him.” 

“* He was pointed out to me. I saw Thorn walking arm-in-arm with 
a gentleman, and I showed them to the waterman at the cab-stand hard 
by. ‘Do you know that fellow?’ I asked him, indicating Thorn, for [ 
wanted to come at who he really is—which I didn’t do. ‘I don’t know 
that one,’ the old chap answered, ‘ but the one with him is Levison the 
baronet. They are often together; a couple of swells, both.’ And a 
couple of swells they looked.” 

* And that’s how you got to know Levison ?” 

“That was it,” said Richard Hare. 

“ Then, Richard, you and the waterman made a mess of it between 

ou. He pointed out the wrong, or you did not look at the right. Thorn 
is Sir Francis Levison.” 

Richard stared at her with all his eyes. ‘ Nonsense, Barbara !” 

“He is. I have doubted it ever since the night you saw him in Bean- 
lane. The action you described, of his pushing back his hair, his white 
hands, his sparkling diamond ring, could only apply, in my mind, to one 
person ; Francis Levison. On Thursday I drove by the Raven when he 
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was ifying to the and I notited the self-same action. In 
the impulse of the moment I| wrote off for you, that you might come and 
set the doubt at rest. I need not have done it, it seems: for when Mr. 
Carlyle returned home that evening and I acquainted him with what I 
had done, he told me that Thorn and Francis Levison are one and the 
same. Otway Bethel recognised him that same afternoon; and so did 
Ebenezer James.” 

“They'd both know him,” eagerly cried Richard. “James I am 
positive would, for he was skulking down to Hallijohn’s often then, and 
saw Thorn a dozen times. Otway Bethel must have seen him also— 
though he protested he had not. Barbara!” 

The name was uttered in affright, and Richard plunged amidst the 
trees, for somebody was in sight. A tall, dark form, advancing from the 
end of the walk. Barbara smiled ; it was only Mr. Carlyle ; and Richard 
emerged again. 

‘Fears still, Richard!” Mr. Carlyle exclaimed, as he shook Richard 
cordially by the hand. “So! you have changed your travelling 
toggery !”’ 

“] couldn’t venture here again in the old suit; it had been seen, you 
said,” returned Richard. “I bought this rig-out yesterday, second-hand. 
Two pounds for the lot: I think they shaved me.” 

“ Ringlets and all?” laughed Mr. Carlyle. 

“ It’s the old hair, oiled and curled,” cried Dick. “ The barber charged 
a shilling for doing it, and cut my hair into the bargain. I told him 
not to spare grease, for ] liked the curlsto shine: sailors’ alwaysdo. Mr. 
Carlyle, Barbara says that Levison and that brute Thorn (the one’s as 
much of a brute as the other, though) have turned out to be the same.” 

“ They have, Richard; as it appears. Nevertheless, it may be as well 
for you to take a private view of Levison, before anything is done—as 
you once did by the other Thorn. It would not do to make a stir, and 
then discover that there was a mistake—that he was not Thorn.” 

“ When can I see him?” asked Richard, eagerly. 

“It must be contrived, somehow. Were you to hang about the doors 
of the Raven—this evening, even—you'd be sure to get the opportunity, 
for he is always passing in and out. No one will know you ; or think of 

ou, either: their heads are turned with the election.” 

“I shall look odd to people’s eyes. You don’t get many sailors in 
West Lynne.” 

“ Not odd at all. We have a Russian bear here at present; and you'll 
be nobody, beside him.” 

“A Russian bear!” repeated Richard, while Barbara laughed. 

“Mr. Otway Bethel has returned in what is popularly supposed to be 
a bear’s hide; hence the new name he is greeted with. Will it turn 
out, Richard, that he had anything to do with the murder?” 

Richard shook his head. “ He couldn’t have had, Mr. Carlyle: I 
have said so all along. But, about Levison? If I find him to be the 
man, Thorn—what steps can then be taken ?” 

“ That's the difficulty,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Who will set it agoing ? Who will move in it ?” 

“ You must, Richard.” 

“1?” uttered Richard Hare, in consternation, “ J move in it 2?” 
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“You, yourself.” Who else is there? I have been thinking it well 


over, and can hit upon no one.” 

“ Why won’t you take it upon yourself, Mr. Carlyle?” 

“No. Being Levison,” was the quiet answer. 

“Curse him!”’ impetuously retorted Richard. “Curse him doubly, if 
he be the double villain, But why should you scruple, Mr. Carlyle? 
Most men, wronged as you have been, would leap at the opportunity for 
revenge.” 

“For the crime perpetrated upon Hallijohn, I would pursue him to 
the scaffold. For my own wrong, no. But, the remaining negative has 
cost me something. Many a time, since this appearance of his at West 
Lynne, have I been obliged to lay violent control upon myself, or T should 
have horsewhipped him within an ace of his life.” 

“If you horsewhipped him to death, he would only meet his de- 
serts.” 

“T leave him to a Higher retribution: to One who says ‘ Vengeance 
is mine.’ I believe him to be guilty of the murder; but, if the lifting of 
my finger would send him to his disgraceful death, I would tie down my 
hands, rather than lift it. For I could not, in my own mind, separate 
the man from my injury. Though I might ostensibly pursue him as the 
destroyer of Hallijohn, to me he would appear ever as the destroyer of 
another: and the world, always charitable, would congratulate Mr, Car- 
lyle upon gratifying his revenge. I stir in it not, Richard.” 

“ Couldn’t Barbara ?’’ pleaded Richard. 

Barbara was standing with her arm entwined within her husband's, 
and Mr. Carlyle looked down at her, as he answered, 

‘“‘ Barbara is my wife.” It was a sufficient answer. 

‘Then the thing’s again at an end,” said Richard, gloomily, “and I 
must give up hope of ever being cleared.” 

“By no means,” said Mr. Carlyle. “The one who ought to act in 
this, is your father, Richard: but we know he will not. Your mother 
cannot: she has neither health nor energy for it; and if she had a full 
supply of both, she would not dare to brave her husband and use them in 
the cause. My hands are tied: Barbara’s equally so, as part of me. 
There only remains yourself.” 

“And what can I do?” wailed poor Dick. “ If your hands are tied, 
I’m sure my whole body is, speaking in comparison ; hands, and legs, and 
neck. It’s in jeopardy, that is, every hour.” 

“ Your acting in this affair need not put it any the more in jeopardy. 
You must stay in the neighbourhood for a few days——” 

“T dare not,” interposed Richard, in a fright. “ Stay in the neigh- 
bourhood for a few days! No; that I never may.” 

“Listen, Richard. You must put away these timorous fears; or else 
you must make up your mind to remain under the ban for good: and, 
remember, your mother’s happiness is at stake equally with yours—I could 
almost say her life. Do you suppose I would advise you for danger ? You 
used to say there was some place, a mile or two from this, where you could 
sojourn in safety.” 

* And so there is. But I always feel safer when I get away from it.” 

“There your quarters must be, for two or three days, at any rate. I 
have turned matters over in my own mind, and will tell you what I think 
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should be done, so far as the preliminary step goes, though I do not 
interfere me gen 

“ Onl preliminary step! There must be a pretty many to follow 
it, sir, ifit’s to come to anything. Well, what is it ?”’ 

“ Apply to Ball and Treadman ; and get them to take it up.” 

They were now slowly pacing the covered walk, Barbara on her 
husband's arm; Richard by the side of Mr. Carlyle. Dick stopped when 
he heard the last words. 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Carlyle. You might as well advise me 
to Fo before the bench of magistrates at once. Ball and Treadman would 
walk me off there as soon as I showed myself.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, Richard. I do not tell you to go openly to their 
office, as another client would. What I would advise, is this: Make a 
friend of Mr. Ball; he can be a good man and true, if he chooses : tell 
the whole story to him in a private place and interview, and ask him 
whether he will carry it through. If he is as fully impressed with the 
conviction that you are innocent and the other guilty, as the facts appear 
to warrant, he will undertake it. Treadman need know nothing of the 
affair at first; and when Ball puts things in motion, he need not know 
that you are here, or where you are to be found.” 

“| don’t dislike Ball,” mused Richard; “ and if he would only give his 
word to be true, I know he would be. The difficulty will be, who is to 

t the promise from him?” 

“I will,” said Mr. Carlyle. “I will so far pave the way for you. That 
done, my interference is over.” 

“ How will he go about it, think you—if he does take it up ?” 

“ That is his affair. I know how I should.”’ 

“ How, sir ?”’ 

“You cannot expect me to say, Richard. I might as well act for 

ou.” 

“IT know. You'd go at it slap dash, and arrest Levison off-hand, on 
the charge.” 

A smile parted Mr. Carlyle’s lips, for Dick had just guessed it. But 
his countenance gave no clue, by which anything could be gathered. 

A thought flashed across Richard’s mind; a thought which rose up on 
end even his false hair. ‘* Mr. Carlyle!’’ he uttered, in an accent of 
horror, “ if Ball should take it up, in that way, against Levison, he must 
apply to the bench for a warrant !” 

** Well ?” quietly returned Mr. Carlyle. 

“ And they'd send and clap me into prison! You know the warrant 
is always out against me.” 

“You'd never make a conjuror, Richard. I don’t pretend to say, or 

ess, at what Ball’s proceedings may be. But, in applying to the bench 

or a warrant against Levison—should that form part of them—is there 
any necessity for him to bring you in?—to say, ‘ Gentlemen, Richard 
Hare is within reach, ready to be taken?’ Your fears run away with your 
common sense, Richard.” 

* Ah, well; if you had lived with the cord round your neck this many 
a year, not knowing, any one hour, but it might get tied the next, you'd 
lose your common sense too at times,” humbly sighed poor Richard. 
** What’s to be my first move, sir?” 
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“ Your first move, Richard, must be to go to this place of 
which you know of, and remain quiet there until Monday. On Monday, 
at dusk, be here again. Meanwhile, I will see Ball. By the way, thoug 
before speaking to Ball, I must hear from yourself that Thorn and 
Levison are one.” 

“T'll go down to the Raven at once,” eagerly cried Richard. “I'll 
come back here, into this walk, as soon as I have obtained sight of him.” 
With the last words, he turned, and was speeding off, when Barbara 
caught him. 

“ You will be so tired, Richard !” 

“ Tired !’’ echoed Richard Hare. “A hundred miles on foot would 
not tire me if Thorn was at the end of them, waiting to be identified. I 
may not be back for two or three hours, but I will come; and wait here 
tili you come out to me.” 

“ You must be hungry and thirsty,” returned Barbara, the tears in her 
eyes. ‘ How I wish we dare have you in, and shelter you. But I can 
manage to bring some refreshment out here.” 

©] don’t require it, Barbara. I left the train at the station next before 
West Lynne, and dropped into a roadside public-house, as I walked, and 
got a good supper. Let me go, dear; I am all in a fever.” 

Richard departed, reached that part of West Lynne where the Raven 
was situated, and was so far favoured by fortune that he had not long to 
wait. Scarcely had he taken up his lounge outside, when two gentlemen 
came forth from it, arm-in-arm. Being the head-quarters of one of the 
candidates, the idlers of the place thought they could not do better than 
make it their head-quarters also, and the road and pavement were never 
free from loitering starers and gossipers, Richard Hare, his hat well 
over his eyes, and his black ringlets made the most of, only added one to 
the rest. 

Two gentlemen came forth arm-in-arm. The loiterers raised a feeble 
shout of “ Levison for ever!” Richard did not join in the shout, but his 

ulses were beating, and his heart leaped up within him. The one was 
horn ; the other the gentleman he had seen with Thorn in London, 
pointed out to talker « had believed—as Sir Francis Levison. 

“ Which of those two is Levison ?” he inquired of a man, near whom 
he stood. 

* Don’t you know! Him with the hat off, bowing his thanks to us, 
is Levison. 

No need to inquire further. It was the Thorn of Richard’s memory. 
His ungloved hand, raised to his hat, was white as ever; more sparkling 
than ever, as it flashed in the street gas-light, was the diamond ring: By 
the hand and ring alone, Richard could have sworn to the man, had it 
been needful. 

“« Who is the other one?” he continued. 

“Some gent as come down from London with him. His name’s 
Drake. Be you yellow, sailor? or be you scarlet-and-purple ?”’ 

“Tam neither. Iam only a stranger, passing through the town.” 

“ On the tramp?” 

“Tramp!—no.” And Richard moved away, to make the best of his 
progress to East Lynne, and report to Mr. Carlyle. 

Now it happened, on that windy night, that Lady Isabel, her mind 
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her brow fevered with its weight ‘of care, stole out into the 
grounds, after the children had left her for the night; aus | the bois- 
terous gusts, courting any discomfort she might meet. As if could, 
even for a moment, cool the fire within! To the solitude of this very 
covered walk bent she her steps; and, not long had she paced it, when 
she descried some man advancing, in the garb of a sailor. Not caring 
to be seen, she turned short off amidst the trees, intending to emerge 
in when he had passed. She wondered who he was, and what brought 
him there. 

But he did not pass. He lingered in the walk, keeping her a prisoner. 
A minute more, and she saw him joined by Mrs. Carlyle. They met 
with a loving embrace. 

Embrace a strange man! Mrs. Carlyle! All the blood in Lady 
Isabel’s body rushed to her brain. Was she, his second wife, false to 
him ?—more shamelessly false than even herself had been, inasmuch as 
she had had the grace to quit him and East Lynne before, as the servant 
gris say when they change their sweethearts, “ taking up” with another. 

€ positive conviction that such was the case seized firm hold upon her 
fancy: her thoughts were in a tumult, her mind was a chaos. Was there 
any small corner of rejoicing in her heart that it was so? And yet— 
what was it te her? It could not alter by one iota her own position : it 
could not restore to her the love she had forfeited. 

Coupled lovingly together, they were now sauntering up the walk, the 
sailor’s arm thrown round the waist of Mrs. Carlyle. ‘Oh! the shame- 
less woman!” Ay; she could be bitter enough upon graceless doings, 
when enacted by another. 

But, what was her astonishment when she saw Mr. Carlyle advance, 
and that his appearance caused not the slightest change in their grace- 
lessness, for the sailor’s arm was not withdrawn. Two or three minutes 
they stood, the three, talking together in a group. Then, good nights 
were exchanged, the sailor left them, and Mr. Carlyle, his own arm 
lovingly pressed where the other’s had been, withdrew with his wife. 
The truth—that it was Barbara’s brother—flashed to the mind of Lady 
Isabel. 

“Was I mad?” she cried, with a hollow laugh. “ She false to him! 
No no: that fate was reserved for me alone.” 

She followed them to the house ; she glanced in at the windows of the 
drawing-room. Lights and fire were in the room, but the curtains and 
windows were not closed for the night, for it was through those windows 
that Mr. Carlyle and his wife had passed in and out, on their visits to 
the covered walk. There they were, alone in their happiness, and she 
stopped to glance in upon it. Lord Mount Severn had departed for 
London, to be down again early in the week. The tea was on the table, 
but Barbara had not begun to make it. She sat on the sofa by the fire, 
her face, with its ever-loving gaze upon it, turned up to her iheais 
He stood near, was talking with apparent earnestness, and looking down 
at Barbara. Another moment, and a smile crossed his lips, the same 
sweet smile so often bent upon her in the bygone days. Yes, they were 
together in their unclouded happiness; and she—she turned away to- 
wards her own lonely sitting-room, sick and faint at heart. 

Ball and Treadman—as the brass plate on their office-doors intimated 
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—were conveyancers and attorneys-at-law. Mr. Treadman, who attended 
chiefly to the conveyancing, lived at the office with his family; Mr, Ball, 
a eae, lived away: Lawyer Ball, West Lynne styled him. Not a 
young bachelor; midway, he eee been, between forty and fifty. 
A short, stout man, with a keen and eyes. He took oP any 

ice that was brought to him, dirty odds and ends that Mr. Carlyle 
would not have touched with his toe: but, as that gentleman had re- 
marked, he could be honest and true upon occasions, and there was no 
doubt that he would be so to Richard Hare. To his house, on Monday 
morning early, so as to catch him before he went out, proceeded Mr. 
Carlyle. A high respect for Mr. Carlyle had Lawyer Ball, as he had 
had for his father before him: many a good turn had the Carlyles done 
him, if only helping him and his partner to clients, whom they were too 
fastidious to take up. But the two, Mr. Carlyle and Lawyer Ball, did 
not rank alike, though their profession was the same: Lawyer Ball knew 
that they did not, and was content to feel humble. The one was a re- 
ceived gentleman ; the other was a country attorney. 

Lawyer Ball was at breakfast when Mr. Carlyle was shown in. 

“ Halloa, Carlyle! You are here betimes.” 

Sit still: don’t disturb yourself. Don’t ring: I have breakfasted.” 

“The most delicious paté de foie,” urged Lawyer Ball, who was a 
regular gourmand. “TI get ’em direct from Strasburg.” 

Mr. Carlyle resisted the offered dainty, with a smile. “ I have come 
on business,” said he; “not to feast. Before I enter upon it, you will 
give me your word, Ball, that my communication shall be held sacred, in 
the event of your not consenting to pursue it further.” 

“Certainly I will. What business is it? Some that offends the 
delicacy of the Carlyle office?” he added, with a laugh. “ A would-be 
chent, whom you turn over to me, in your exclusiveness ?” 

“It is a client for whom I cannot act. But not from the motives 
assume. It concerns that affair of Hallijohn’s,” Mr. Carlyle continued, 
‘bending forward and somewhat dropping his voice. “ The murder.” 

Lawyer Ball, who had just taken in a delicious bonne bouchée of the 
foie gras, bolted it whole in his surprise. ‘“ Why! that was enacted ages 
and ages ago! it is past and done with,” he exclaimed. 

“Not done with,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘‘ Circumstances have come to 
light, which tend to indicate that Richard Hare was innocent: that it 
was another who committed the murder.” 

*‘ In conjunction with him ?” interrupted the attorney. 

“No: alone. Richard Hare had nothing whatever to do with it. He 
was not present at the time.” 

“Do you believe that?” asked Lawyer Ball. 

“T have believedit for years.” 

“Then who did do it ?” 

“ Richard accuses one of the name of Thorn. Many years back, ten 
at least, I had a meeting with Richard Hare, and he disclosed certain 
facts to me, which, if correct, could not fail to prove that he was not 
guilty. Since that period, this impression has been gradually confirmed, 
by little and by little, trifle upon trifle ; and I would now stake my life 
upon his innocence. I should long ago have moved in the matter, hit or 
miss, could I have lighted upon Thorn, but he was not to be found, 
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neither any clue to him, and we now know that this name, Thorn, was an 
assumed one.” 

“Ts he to be found?” 

“He is found. He is at West Lynne. Mark you, I don’t accuse 
him : I do not offer an opinion upon his guilt: I only state my belief in 
Richard’s innocence: it may have been another who did it, neither 
Richard nor Thorn. It was my firm intention to take Richard’s cause 
up, the instant that I saw my way clearly in it: and now that that time 
has come, I am debarred from doing so.” 

“ What debars you ?” asked Lawyer Ball. 

“Hence I come to you,” continued Mr. Carlyle, disregarding the 
question. ‘I come on the part of Richard Hare. I have seen him 
lately, and conversed with him. I gave him my reasons for not person- 
ally acting, advised him to apply to you, and promised to come here and 
open the matter. Will you see Richard, in good faith, and hear his 
story?—-giving the undertaking that he shall depart in secret and un- 
molested, as he came, although you do not decide to entertain the busi- 
ness.’’ 

“T'll give it with all the pleasure in life,” freely returned the attorney. 
“I’m sure I don’t want to harm poor Dick Hare. And if he can con- 
vince me of his innocence, I'll do my best to establish it.” 

“ Of his own tale you must be the judge. I do not wish to bias you. 
I have stated my belief in his innocence, but I repeat that I give no opi- 
nion, myself, as to who else may be guilty. Hear his account, and then 
take up the affair, or not, as you may think fit. He would not come to 

ou without your previous promise to hold him harmless; to be his 
kiend, in short, for the time being: when I bear this promise to him 
from you, my part is done.” 

“I give it you in all honour, Carlyle. Tell Dick he has nothing to 
fear from me. Quite the contrary ; for if I can befriend him I shall be 
glad to do it, and I won’t spare trouble. What can possibly be your 
objection to act for him ?” 

“‘ My objection applies not to Richard: I would willingly appear for 
him; but i will not take proceedings against the man he accuses. If 
that man is to be denounced and brought before justice, I will hold 
neither act nor part in it.” 

The words aroused the curiosity of Lawyer Ball, and he began to turn 
over all persons, likely and unlikely, in his mind; never, according to 
usage, giving a suspicion to the right one. “I cannot fathom you, 
Carlyle. 

“ a will do that better, possibly, when Richard shall have made his 
disclosure.” 

“* It’s—it’s—never his own father that he accuses? Justice Hare ?” 

* Your wits must be wool-gathering, Ball.’’ 

“Well, so they must, to give utterance to so preposterous a notion,” 
acquiesced the attorney, pushing back his chair, and throwing his break- 
fast napkin on the aee * But I don’t know a soul you could object 
to go against, except the justice. What’s anybody else, in West Lynne, 
to you, in comparison with restoring Dick Hare to his fair fame? I give 
it up.” 


“So do I for the present,”’ said Mr. Carlyle, as he rose. “ And now, 
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about the ways and means for your meeting this poor fellow? Where 
can you see him ?” 

“Ts he at West Lynne?” 

“No. But I can get a message conveyed to him, and he could 
come.” 

“ When ?” 

“ To-night, if you liked.” 

‘Then let him come here, to this house. He will be perfectly safe.” 

‘So be it. My part is now over,” concluded Mr. Carlyle. And with 
a few more preliminary words, he departed. Lawyer Ball looked after 
him. 

“ Tt’s a queer business. One would think Dick accuses some old flame 
of Carlyle’s : some demoiselle or dame he daren’t go against.” 


II. 


THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN. 


On Monday evening the interview between Lawyer Ball and Richard 
Hare took a With some difficulty would the lawyer believe his 
tale: not as to its broad details; he saw that he might give credit to 
them ; but as to the accusation against Sir Francis Levison. Richard 
persisted: mentioning every minute particular he could think of: his 
meeting him the night of the elopement in Bean-lane; his meetings with 
him again in London, and Sir Francis’s evident fear of him, and thence 

ursuit ; and the previous Saturday night’s recognition at the door of the 
ne Not forgetting to tell of the anonymous letter received b 
Justice Hare, the morning that Richard was in hiding at Mr. Carlyle’s. 
There was no doubt in the world it had been sent by Francis Levison to 
frighten Mr. Hare into despatching him out of West Lynne, had Richard 
taken refuge in his father’s house. None had more cause to keep Dick 
from falling into the hands of justice, than Francis Levison. 

“T believe what you say, I believe all you say, Mr. Richard, touching 
Thorn,” debated the attorney, “but it’s next to impossible to take in so 
astounding a fact, as that he is Sir Francis Levison.” 

“ You can satisfy yourself of the fact from other lips than mine,” said 
Richard. ‘“ Otway Bethel could testify to it if he would: though I 
doubt his willingness. But there’s Ebenezer James.” 

“What does he know about it ?” asked the attorney, in surprise. 
“ Ebenezer James is in our office at present.” 

“He saw Thorn often enough in those days, and has, I hear, recog? 
nised him as Levison. You had better inquire of him, Should you 
object to take cause against Levison ?” 

** Not a bit of it. Let me be assured that I am upon safe grounds, as 
to the identity of the man, and I’ll proceed in it forthwith. Levison is 
an out-and-out scoundrel, as Levison, and deserves hanging. I will send 
for James at once, and hear what he says,” he concluded, after a pause 
of consideration. 

Richard Hare started wildly up. “ Not while I am here: he must not 
see me. For Heaven’s sake, consider the peril to me, Mr. Ball!” 


“Pooh, pooh!” laughed the attorney. “Do you suppose I have 
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but this one reeeption-room ? We don't let cats into cages where canary- 
birds are kept.” 

Ebenezer James returned with the mes despatched after him. 
“ You'll be sure to find him at the singing saloon,” Mr. Ball had said ; 
and there the gentleman was found. 

“ Ts it any copying, sir, wanted to be done in a hurry?” eried James, 
when he came in. 

“No,” replied the attorney. “I wish a question or two answered ; 
that’s all. Did you ever know Sir Francis Levison to go by any name 
but his own?” 

“Yes, sir. He has gone by the name of Thorn.” 

A . “ When was this ?”’ 

“It was the autumn when Hallijohn was killed. Thorn used to be 
prowling about there in an evening: in the wood and at the cottage, I 
mean.” 

“ What did he prow! for ?”’ 

Ebenezer James laughed. “ For the same reason that several more did. 
I, for one. He was sweet upon Afy Hallijohn.” 

“‘ Where was he living at the time? I never remember him in West 
Lynne.” 

“ He was not at West Lynne, sir. On the contrary, he seemed to take 
pa good eare that West Lynne and he kept separate. A splendid 

he rode, thorough-bred, and he used to come galloping into the 
wood at dusk, get over his chat with Miss Afy, mount, and gallop away 


“Where to? Where did he come from?” 

‘* From somewhere towards Swainson: a ten miles’ ride, Afy used to 
say he had. Now that he has appeared here is his own plumage, of 
course I can put two and two together, and not be at much fault for the 
exact ”» 

“ And where's that?”’ asked the lawyer. 

** Levison Park,” said Mr. Ebenezer. “ There’s little doubt he was 
stopping at his uncle’s; and you know that is close to Swainson.” 

wyer Ball thought things were becoming clearer—or darker, which- 
ever you may please to call it. He paused again, and then put a ques- 
tion impressively. 

“James, have you any doubt whatever, or shadow of doubt, that Sir 
Francis Levison is the same man you knew as ‘Thorn?” 

“Sir, have I amy doubt that you are Mr. Ball, or that I am Eb. 
James ?”’ retorted Mr. Ebenezer. “I am as certain of that man’s identity 
as I am of ours.” 

“ Are a ready to swear to the fact in a court of justice ?” 

“ Ready and willing ; in any court in the world. To-morrow, if I am 
called upon.” 

“Very well. You ma back to your singing club now. Keep a 
silent eadeed in your head.” . = oy 

* All close, sir,’’ answered Mr. Ebenezer James. 

Far into the middle of the night sat Lawyer Ball and Riehard Hare, 
the former chiefly occupied in taking notes of Richard’s statement. “It’s 
half a crotehet, this objection of Carlyle’s to interfere with Levison !” 
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suddenly uttered Richard, in the midst of some desultory conversgtion, 
# Don’t you think so, Mr. Ball ?” 

The lawyer pursed up his lips. ‘“‘ Um—adelieate point. Carlyle was 
always fastidiously honourable. J should go at him, thunder and fury, 
in his place: but I and Carlyle are different.” 

The following day, Tuesday, Mr. Ball was much occupied, putting, to 
use nearly Ebenezer James’s words, that and that together. Later in the 
day, he took a journey to Levison Park, ferreted out some information, 
and came home again. On that same day, at evening, Richard departed 
for Liverpool ; he was done with for the present: Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
being, as before, alone cognisant of his address. 

Wednesday morning witnessed the arrival again of the Earl of Mount 
Severn. Lord Vane, too. The latter ought to have gone back to Eton, 
but he had teased and prayed to be allowed to “‘ see the fun out,” meaning 
the election. “And that devil’s discomfiture when he finds himself 

‘beaten,” he surreptitiously added, behind his father’s back, who was a great 

stickler for the boy’s always being “gentlemanly.” So the earl had 
yielded. They arrived, as before, about breakfast-time, having travelled 
at night. Subsequently they and Mr. Carlyle walked into West Lynne 
together. 

West Lynne was alive and astir. The election was to come off that 
week, and people made it their business to be in a bustle over it, col- 
lectively and individually. Mr. Carlyle’s committee sat at the Buck’s 
Head, and the traffic in and out was enough to wear the stones away. 
The bench of justices were remarkably warm over it, neglecting the 
judicial business, and showing themselves at the Buck’s Head windows in 
purple-and-scarlet streamers. 

“T will be with you in ten minutes,” said Mr. Carlyle, withdrawing 
his arm from Lord Mount Severn’s, as they approached his office, “ but 
I must just go in and read my letters.” 

So the earl went on to the Buck’s Head, and Lord Vane took a foot 
canter down to the Raven, to reeconnoitre it outside. He was uncom- 
monly fond of planting himself where Sir Francis Levison’s eyes were 
sure to fall upon him; which eyes were immediately dropped, while the 
8 gentleman’s would be fixed in an audacious stare. Being Lord 

ane—or, it may be more correct to say, being the Earl of Mount 
Severn’s son, mm under control—he was debarred from dancing and 
jeering after the yellow candidate, as the unwashed gentry of his own 
age indulged in, but his tongue and his feet itched to do it. 

Mr. Carlyle took his seat in his private room, opened his letters, sorted 
them, marked on the back of some what was to be the purport of their 
answers, and then called in Mr. Dill. Mr. Carlyle put the etters in his 
hand, gave some rapid instructions, and rose. 

“You are in a hurry, Mr. Archibald.” 

“ They want me at the Buck’s Head. Why ?” 

“ A curious incident oceurred to me last evening, sir. 1 was an ear- 
witness to a dispute between Levison and Otway Bethel.” 

“Indeed,” carelessly replied Mr. Carlyle, who was busy at the time, 
looking for something in the deep drawer of his desk. 

“ And what I heard would go far to hang Levison, if not Bethel. As 
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sure as we are here, Mr. Archibald, they hold the secret of Hallijohn's 
murder. It appears that Levison——” 

Stop,” interposed Mr. Carlyle. ‘I would prefer not to hear this, 
Levison may have murdered him, but it is no affair of mine: neither shall 
I make it such.” 

Old Dill felt checkmated. ‘‘ Meanwhile, Richard Hare suffers, Mr. 
Archibald,” he observed, in a remonstrating tone. 

“T am aware he does.” 

“ Is it right that the innocent should suffer for the guilty?” 

“No. Very wrong. But the case is all too common.” 

“If some one would take up Richard Hare’s cause now, he might 
= ti innocent,” added the old man, with a wistful look at Mr. 

ple. 

“It is being taken up, Dill.” 

A pause and a glad look. “That’s the best news I have had for 
many a day, sir. But my evidence will be necessary to your case. 
Levison——”” 

“T am not taking up the case. You must carry your news elsewhere. 
It is no affair of mine, I say.” 

“Then who is taking it up ?” echoed Mr. Dill, in astonishment. 

“Ball. He has had a meeting with Richard, and is now acting for 
him : under the rose.” 

Mr. Dill’s eyes sparkled. “Is he going to prosecute, Mr. Archi- 
bald ?” 

“ T tell you I know nothing. I will know nothing. When the affair 
comes out to the public—if it ever does come out—I shall share in their 
information, Dill, and that is all.” 

“ Ah well! I can understand. But I shall go on to their office at 
once, Mr. Archibald, and inform them of what I overheard,” spoke old 
Dill, in vehement decision. 

“That is not my affair, either,” laughed Mr. Carlyle ; “it is yours. 
But remember—if you do go—it is Ball, not Treadman.”’ 

Waiting only to give certain orders to the head clerk, Mr. Dill pro- 
ceeded to the office of Ball and Treadman. A full hour was he closeted 
there with the senior partner. 

Not until three o’clock that afternoon did the justices take their seats 
on the bench. Like renegade schoolboys, they had been playing truant, 
conjugating the verb s’amuser, instead of travailler, and now scuffled in to 
their duties at the tenth hour. It was scarcely to be called coming in, 
either, for there were but two of them, one slinking in after the other, 
with conscious faces of neglect ; Justice Herbert and Squire Pinner. 

Two important cases were disposed of, both arising out of the present 
rollicking state of West Lynne. Two ladies, one declaring for the purple- 

and-scarlet, the other for the yellow, had disputed in a public-house over 
the merits of the respective candidates, winding it up with a pewter-pot 
fight. The second case was that of a knot of boys, who had carried Sir 
Francis Levison (in straw) through the town, and then burnt him on a 
convenient grass-plot. To the exceeding terror of the grass-plot’s owners, 
and destruction of certain linen of theirs, which, lying out there to dry, 
got burnt. The two ladies were condemned to a week’s imprisonment; 
and the boys were ordered the treat of a private whipping. 
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Scarcely had the latter case been disposed of, and the boys removed, all 
howling, when Lawyer Ball bustled in and craved a secret hearing. His 

plication was of the last importance, he premised, but, that be ends 
of justice might not be defeated, it was necessary their worships should 
entertain it in private; he therefore craved the bench to accord it to 
him. 

The bench consulted, looked wise, and—possibly possessing some latent 
curiosity themselves — the point—graciously acceded. They adjourned 
to a ye room, and it was half-past four, full, before they came out of 
it. Very long faces, scared and grim, wore their worships, as if Lawyer 
Ball’s communication had both perplexed and cusiaiaiel them. 

“ This is the afternoon we are to meet Dr. Martin at papa’s office,” 
William Carlyle had suddenly exclaimed that day at dinner. ‘“ Do we 
walk in, Madame Vine?” 

“I do not know, William. Mrs. Carlyle is going to take you.” 

‘‘ No, she is not. You are to take me.” 

A flush passed over Lady Isabel’s face at the bare thought: though 
she did not believe it. She go to Mr. Carlyle’s office! ‘ Mrs, Carlyle 
told me herself that she should take you,” was her reply. 

“ All I know is, mamma said this morning you would take me in to 
West Lynne to-day,” persisted William. 

The discussion was interrupted by the appearance of Mrs. Carlyle: 
interrupted and decided also. ‘ Madame Vine,” she said, “ you will be 
ready at three o’clock to go in with William.” 

Lady Isabel’s heart beat. ‘I understood you to say that you should 

o with him yourself, madam.” 

“TI knowI did. I intended todo so. But I heard this morning that 
some friends from a distance are coming this afternoon to call upon me. 
Therefore I shall not go out.” 

How she, Lady Isabel, wished that she dared say also, ‘I shall not go 
out, either.” But that might not be. Well? she must go through with 
it, as she had to go through with the rest. 

William rode his pony into West Lynne, the groom attending to take 
it back again. He was to walk home with Madame Vine: who walked 
both ways. 

Mr. Carlyle was not in, when they arrived at the office. The boy 
went boldly on to the private room, leaving Madame Vine to follow him. 
Mr. Dill came in. 

“ Well, Master William! Have you come here to give instructions 
in a lawsuit, or to file a bill in Chancery ?” laughed he. “ Take a seat, 
pray, ma’am.” 

‘TI have come here to wait for Dr. Martin. He's coming to see me. 
I say, Mr. Dill, where’s papa gone ?” 

‘ How should I know ?” said Mr. Dill, pleasantly. ‘ But now, what 
do you want with Dr. Martin? I am sure you must be getting better— 
with that rosy colour!” 

“T wish I could get better!” responded the boy. “It’s so nasty, 
having that cod-liver oil to take! Mamma was coming in with me, but 
she can’t now.” 

** How is your mamma, Master William ?” 
“Oh, she’s very well. What a shouting there was, down by the 
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police station! It frightened my y, and I had to hold him in, and 
ive him a little taste of whip. They were kicking a yellow rosette 


“Ah. There'll be no peace till this election’s over,” responded old 
Dill. “I wish it was: and the fellow clear of the town.” 

“ Do you mean that Levison?” asked William, who of course took his 
tone of politics from those around him. 

“Yes, I do. The extraordinary thing is,” he continued, speaking to 
himself and not to his auditors, “ what could have possessed the fool to 
venture here.”’ 

A hot glow illumined the face of Lady Isabel. What possessed “the 
fool” to do many things that he had done? A fool, in the extreme sense 
of the term, he verily and indeed was. 

* Of course he could not expect to stand against my papa!” oracularly 
spoke William. 

“ He'll never stand against any good man,” warmly returned old Dill. 
“No: God would never suffer it.” 

“Do you mean for the election ?” quoth William. 

“No, my dear. I was not thinking of elections just then.” 

A clerk appeared, showing in a stranger: a client. The clerk may 
have deemed that Mr. Carlyle was in his room. Old Dill took him, the 
client, out again, into his own little private sanctum : but not before the 
governess had been honoured with a curious stare. 

She was dressed as she ever was, in black silk. Sometimes her dresses 
were rich, sometimes plain and quiet; but the material was invariably the 
same: black silk. As, in-doors, the make of the upper part was the 
same—the loose jacket. The one she wore to-day was a handsome robe 
with embossed flounces ; a mantle to match. And there was the large 
straw bonnet, with its hiding veil. The old blue spectacles were home 
again, and on. Lady Isabel wished herself anywhere else: she did not 
hike that strange eyes should look upon her. 

Presently Mr. Carlyle appeared. He was talking to Mr. Dill, who 
followed him. 

“Oh—are you here, Madame Vine! I left word that you were to go 
in to Miss Carlyle’s. Did 1 not leave word, Dill ?”’ 

“ Not with me, sir.” 

“J forgot it, then. I meant to do so. What is the timer” He 
looked at his watch. Ten minutes to four. ‘“ Did the doctor say at 
what hour he should call ?” Mr. Carlyle added to Madame Vine. 

“Not precisely. I gathered that it would not be very early in the 
afternoon.” 

They went in to Miss Carlyle’s, Lady Isabel and William. That lad 
was out. Not expected in till dinner-time, the man said. William rom | 
up a comfortable position on the sofa, and, remaining quiet, dropped 
asleep. 

a slowly the minutes seemed to flit past! how still the house 
seemed to be! You may have noticed that, yourselves, when waiting 
long for anything. Lady Isabel sat on, listening to the silence—if that’s 

English ; mechanically watching the passers-by through the Vene- 
tian blinds ; glancing at that child’s white face—white now; wishing the 
physician would come. It struck half-past five. 
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“ Here he is!” she thought. An entrance at the hall door: and now 
advancing footsteps. Not his footsteps, the physician’s. Her heart 
would not have fluttered at them. 

“Dr. Martin is late,” observed Mr. Carlyle, as he came in. “I fear 
your patience will be tired, Madame Vine.’ 

“It is of no consequence, sir,” she replied, in that indistinct, whis- 

red tone, above which her voice was scarcely, if ever, raised. 

« How pale he looks!” involuntarily exclaimed Mr. Carlyle, glancing 
from Madame Vine to the boy. ‘And this inclination to sleep! Is it 

, L wonder ?” 

“JT had thought that Mrs. Carlyle would come in with him,” spoke 
madame, at a loss for something to say. 

“ Mrs. Carlyle is expecting friends. And I do not know that she 
would have come, had she not been. She has not felt very well the last 
day or two, and I could not allow her to be fatigued, in her present state 
of health.” 

A sharp pang. The time had been when it was she—she—whom he 
would not allow fatigue to.touch. Oh! to be his, once more! his, with 
the past blotted out. 

‘Here he is!’’ exclaimed Mr. Carlyle with alacrity, as he went into 
the hall. She supposed he alluded to the physician; supposed he had 
a him pass the window. Their entrance together woke up Wil- 

iam. 

“‘ Well,” said the doctor, who was a little man with a bald head, “ and 
how fares it with my young patient ? Bon jour, madame.” 

‘Bon jour, monsieur,” responded she. She wished everybody would 
address her in French, and take her for French: there seemed less 
chance of recognition. She would have to speak in good plain English, 
however, if she must carry on a conversation with the doctor. Beyond 
a familiar phrase or two, he was something like Justice Hare—Nong 
parley Frongsay, me! 

“ And how does the cod-liver oil get on?” asked the doctor of William, 
as he drew him to the light. “It is nicer now than it used to be, eh ?” 

“No,” said William; “it’s nastier than ever.”’ 

Dr. Martin looked at the boy : felt his pulse, his skin, listened to his 
breathing, “There,” said he, presently, “you may sit down again and 
have your nap out.” 

“‘] wish I might have something to drink: I am very thirsty. May 
I ring for some water, papa?” 

‘ A and find your aunt’s maid, and ask her for some,” said Mr. 
arlyle. 

“ ‘sk her for milk,” called out Dr. Martin. ‘“ Not water.” 

Away went William. Mr. Carlyle was leaning against the side of the 
window; Dr. Martin folded his arms before it ; Lady Isabel stood near 
the latter. The broad, full light was cast upon all, but the thick veil hid 
Lady Isabel’s face. It was not often she could be caught without that 
veil, for she seemed to wear her bonnet at all sorts of seasonable and un- 
seasonable times. 

“* What is your opinion, doctor?” asked Mr. Carlyle. 

“‘Well,”” began the doctor, in a very professional tone, “the boy is 
certainly delicate, But——” 
m2 
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“ Stay, Dr. Martin,” was the interruption, spoken in a low, impressive 
voice, “* you will deal candidly with me. I must know the truth, without 
disguise. Tell it me freely.’ 

. Martin paused. “ The truth is not always palatable, Mr. Carlyle.” 

“True. But, for that very reason, all the more necessary. Let me 
— the worst. And the child has no mother, you know, to be shocked 
with it.” 

“T fear that it will be the worst.” 

** Death ?” 

“Ay. The seeds of consumption must have been inherent in him. 
They are showing out all too palpably.” 

What Mr. Carlyle felt was not suffered to appear: his feelings were 
entirely under his own control. That he was tenderly and sincerely 
attached to his children, there was no doubt ; therefore the suppression 

ly cost him an effort. He remained quite still, his eyes shaded by 
their drooping lids. A few minutes, and he broke the silence. 

** How can consumption have come to him? It is not in the family : 
on my side, or—or on his mother’s.” 

“Pardon me,” said the doctor, ‘The child’s grandmother died of 
consumption ; the Countess of Mount Severn.”’ 

“ They did not call it consumption,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“TI don’t care what they called it. It was consumption. Very slow 
and lingering; mild too; I grant you that.” 

“Is there no hope for the child ?”’ 

Dr. Martin looked at him. ‘‘ You bade me give you the truth.” 

“Nothing else; nothing but the truth,” returned Mr. Carlyle, his 
tone one of mingled pain and command. 

“ Then, there is none: no hope whatever. The lungs are extensively 
diseased.” 

“ And how long P 

“ That I cannot say,” interrupted the doctor, divining what the next 
question was to be. ‘‘ He may linger on for months ; for a year, it may 
even be; or, a very short period may see the termination. Don’t worry 

him with any more lessons and stuff of learning : he'll never want it.” 

The doctor cast his eyes upon the governess as he spoke ; the injunc- 
tion concerning her as much as it did Mr. Carlyle. And the doctor 
started, for he thought she was fainting ; her face had become so ghastly 
white: he could see it through her veil. 

“ You are ill, madame! you are ill! Trouve malade, don’t you?” 

She opened her lips to speak ; her trembling lips, that would not obey 
her. Dr. Martin, in his concern, pulled off the blue spectacles. She 
caught them from him with one hand, sat down on the nearest chair, 
and hid her face with the other. 

Mr. Carlyle, scarcely understanding the scuffle, came forward. ‘ Are 
you ill, Madame Vine.” 

She was putting on her spectacles under her veil, her face whiter 
than ever. “Pray do not interrupt your conversation to pay attention 
to me! I thank you; I thank you both. I am subject to—slight spasms, 
and they do make me look ill for the moment. It has passed now.” 

The doctor turned from her: Mr. Carlyle resumed his place by the 
window. “ What should be the treatment?” asked the latter. 
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“ Almost anything you please—that the boy himself likes. Let him 

y, or rest ; ride, or walk, eat and drink, or let it alone: it cannot make 
much difference.” 

“ Doctor! You yield to it, as a last hope, very lightly.” 

Dr. Martin shook his head. “I ceeds as I . You insisted on 
having my true opinion.” 

“ A warmer climate?” suggested Mr. Carlyle, eagerly, the idea cross- 
ing his mind. 

“Tt might prolong the end for a very little while: a few weeks, 
perhaps: avert it, it could not. And who could take him? You could 
not go; and he has no mother. No: I should not advise it.” 

“JT wish you would see Wainwright—with reference to William.” 

“T have seen him. I met him this afternoon, by chance, and told him 
my opinion. How is Mrs, Carlyle?” 

“Pretty well. She is not in robust health, you are aware, just now.” 

Dr. Martin smiled. “ These things will happen. Mrs. Carlyle has a 
thoroughly good constitution : a far stronger one than—than P 

“Than what ?” said Mr. Carlyle, wondering why he hesitated. 

“ You must grant me pardon. I may as well finish, now I have be- 
gun; but I was not thinking when I spoke. She is stronger than was 
Lady Isabel. I must be off to catch the six train.” 

“You will come over from time to time to East Lynne, to see 
William ?”’ 

“If you wish it. It may be a satisfaction, perhaps. Bon jour, 
madame.” 

Lady Isabel bowed to him as he left the room with Mr. Carlyle. 
“‘ How fond that French governess of yours is of the boy!” the doctor 
whispered, as they crossed the hall. “I detected it when she brought 
him to Lynneborough. And you saw her just now! that emotion was 
all because I said he could not live. Good-by.” 

Mr. Carlyle grasped his hand. ‘ Doctor, I wish you could save 
him !” he passionately uttered. 

“ Ah, Carlyle! if we humble mites of human doctors could but keep 
those whom it is the Great Physician’s good pleasure to take, how we 
should be run after! ‘There’s hidden mercy, remember, in the darkest 
cloud. Farewell, my friend.” 

Mr. Carlyle returned to the room. He approached Lady Isabel, 
looking down upon her as she sat : not that he could see much of her 
face. ‘‘ These are grievous tidings. But you were more prepared for 
them, I fancy, than I was.” 

She started suddenly up, approached the window, and looked out; as 
if she saw somebody passing whom she would gaze at. All of emotion 
was stirred up within her; her temples throbbed, her throat beat, her 
breath became hysterical. Could she bear thus to hold confidential 
converse with him, over the state of their child? She pulled off her 
gloves for coolness to her burning hands, she —< the moisture from 
her pale forehead, she struggled manfully for calmness. What excuse 
could she offer to Mr, Carlyle ? 

“ | had begun to like the boy so very much, sir,” she said, half turning 
round. “ And the doctor’s fiat, too plainly pronounced, has given me 
pain; pain to agitation.” 
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ee ee her, following close up to where she 
. You are very kind, thus to feel an interest in my child.” 

She did not answer. 

“Do not acquaint Mrs. Carlyle,” he resumed. “I would prefer to 
tell her myself. She must not be suddenly grieved or alarmed just now.” 

“ Why should she be either grieved or alarmed? She is not his 
mother.” Passionately, fiercely, resentfally were the words spoken, as 
if she would cast contempt to Barbara. But recollection returned to 
her before they had all left her lips, and the concluding sentence was 
wonderfully toned down. Mr. Carlyle raised his haughty eyelids, and 
the tones of his voice rang haughtily on her ear. 

“You speak hastily, madame.” 

The reproof eat into her heart, and she remembered who she was ; 
remembered it with shame and humiliation. She, the governess! Mr. 
Carlyle must have deemed her worse than mad, so to s of his wife. 
He was moving from her, when she suddenly turned to him, a yearning 
petition on her lips. 

“It appeared—if I understood aright—that there might be a diffi- 
culty about William’s going to a warmer climate, no one, suitable, being 
at hand totake him. Sir! let me doit. Confide him to my charge.” 

‘*He is not to go. You heard what Dr. Martin said—that it could 
not materially prolong his life.”’ 

“Only for a few weeks,” she said. ‘‘ But are not those of value?” 

*« That it might. Where would be the use? They would be weeks 
of isolation from his family. No, Madame Vine. If my boy is to leave 
me, I must have him with me to the last.” 

William’s head appeared, pushed in at the door to reconnoitre. “ He’s 

, isn’t he? I would not come back while he was here, for fear he 
ould give me some cod-liver oil now.” 

Mr. Carlyle sat down and lifted William on his knees, his forehead 
ressed lovingly against the boy’s silky hair. “* My darling child, the cod- 
iver oil is to do you good, you know ; to make you strong.” 

“ But I don’t think it does make me strong, papa. Does Dr. Martin 

say I shall die ?” 

“ Who told you anything about dying ?” 

** Oh—some of them talk of it.” 

“We must see what we can do towards curing you, stead of letting 
you die,” responded Mr. Carlyle, almost at a loss what answer to make, 
and suppressing the emotion of his own aching heart. “ But, whether 
we live or die, we are in the hands of God: you know that, William: 
and, whatever God wills is always for the best.” 

“Yes, I know that, papa.” 

Mr. Carlyle rose and lifted the boy towards Madame Vine. “ Take 
care of him, madame,” he said, and passed into the hall. 

“Here, papa, papa! I want you,” cried William, breaking from 
Madame Vine's hand and running after him. “ Let me walk home with 

? Are you going to walk ?” 

How could he find in his heart to deny anything to the child then? 
“ Very well,” he said. “ Stay here till I come for you.” 
he We are going home with papa,” proclaimed William to Madame 

ine. 
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Madame Vine did not relish the news. But there was no oa Se it. 
In a very short time Mr. Carlyle appeared, and they set off: he holding 
William's hand; Madame Vine walking alone, on the other side the 


“ Where’s William Vane, ?” asked the boy. 

“He has gone on with Lord Mount Severn.” 

Scareely had the words been spoken, when some one came bolting out 
of the post-office, and met them face to face: almost ran ay 
in fact, creating some hindrance. The man looked conf and slun 
off into the gutter. And you will not wonder that he did, when you 
hear that it was Francis Levison. William, child like, turned his head 
to gaze at the intruder. 

“ T would not be an ugly, bad man, like him, for the world,” quoth he, 
as he turned it back again. ‘‘ Would you, papa?” 

Mr. Carlyle did not answer, and she cast an involuntary glance upon 
him from her white face. His was impassive: save that a curl of in- 
effable scorn marred the delicate beauty of his lips. If humiliation for 
the past had never wrung Lady Isabel’s heart before, it would have 
wrung it then. 

At Mr. Justice Hare’s gate they encountered that gentleman, who 

peared to be standing there to give himself an airing. William caught 
sight of Mrs. Hare seated on the garden bench, outside the window, and 
ran to kiss her. All children loved Mrs. Hare. The justice was look- 
ing—not pale; that would not be a term half strong enough; but 
yellow. The curls of his best wig were limp, and all his pomposity ap- 
peared to have gone out of him. 

“T say, Carlyle, what on earth’s this?” cried he, in a tone that, for 
him, was wonderfully subdued and meek. ‘‘I was not on the bench this 
afternoon, but Pinner has been telling me of—of—aen application that 
was made to them in private. It’s not true, you know; it can’t be; it’s 
too far-fetched a tale. What do you know about it?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Carlyle. “I do not know what you are talking 
of? I have been privy to no application.” 

“Tt seems they want to make out now that Dick never murdered 
Hallijohn,” proceeded the justice, in a half whisper, glancing round as if 
to be sure that there were no eavesdroppers amidst the trees. 

* Oh,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

* But that Levison did. Levison /” 

Mr. Carlyle made no reply, save by a gesture; his face more im 
sive than before. Not so another face beside him, a fair face; that, had 
turned white again with emotion as she listened. 

* But it can’t be, you know. It can’t, I say.” 

‘“‘So far as Richard’s innocence goes, of that I have long been con- 
vinced,” spoke Mr. Carlyle. 

‘‘ And that Levison’s guilty ?” returned the justice, opening his eyes in 
puzzled wonderment. 

“I give no opinion upon that point,” was the cold rejoinder. 

‘It’s impossible, I say. Dick can’t be innocent. You may as well 
tell me the world’s turned upside down.” 

“It is sometimes, I think. That Richard was not the guilty man will 
be proved yet, justice, in the broad face of day.” 
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“ If—if—that other did do it, I should think you'd take the warrant 
out of the hands of the police, and capture him yourself.” 

“T would not touch him with a pair of tongs,” spoke Mr. Carlyle, 
his lip curling again. “If the pom eee to his punishment, he goes ; 
but I do ois al him on his road thither.” 

“ Can Dick be innocent ?” mused the justice, returning to the thought 
which so troubled his mind. “Then why has he kept away? Why 
did he not come back and say so?” 

“That you might deliver him up, justice? You know you took an 
oath to do it.” 

The justice looked green, and remarkably humble. 

“Oh, but, Carlyle,” impulsively spoke he, the thought occurring to 
him, “ what an awful revenge this would have been for you on—some- 
body—had she lived. How her false step would have come home to her 
now |” 

“‘ False steps come home to most people,” responded Mr. Carlyle, as 
he took William by the hand, who then ran up. And, lifting his hat 
to Mrs. Hare in the distance, he walked on. 

She, Lady Isabel, walked on too, by the side of the child, as before, 
walked on with a shivering frame, and a heart sick unto death. The 
justice looked after them, his mind preoccupied. He was in a maze of 

wilderment. Richard innocent! Richard, whom he had striven to 
pursue to a shameful end! And that other the guilty one? The world 
was turning upside down. 


III. 


MISS CARLYLE IN FULL DRESS. AFY ALSO. 


Merry rose West Lynne on the Thursday morning; merrily rang 
out the bells, clashing and chiming. ‘The street was alive with people ; 
the windows were crowded with heads; something unusual was astir. 
It was the day of nomination of the two candidates, and everybody took 
the opportunity to make a holiday. 

Ten o'clock was the time named; but, before that hour struck, West 
Lynne was crammed. The county people had come in, thick and three- 
fold ; rich and poor; people of note a people of none ; voters and non- 
voters: all eager to mix themselves up with the day’s proceedings. You 
see, the notorious fact of Sir Francis Levison’s having come forward to 
oppose Mr. Carlyle, caused greater interest to attach to this election than 
is usual even in small country places—and that need not be. Barbara 
drove in, in her carriage ; the two children with her, and the governess. 
The governess said she preferred to remain at home. Barbara would 
not hear of it ; almost felt inclined to resent it as a slight : besides, if she 
took no interest in Mr. Carlyle, she must go to take care of Lucy: she, 
Barbara, would be too much occupied to look after children. Sc Madame 
Vine, perforce, stepped into the barouche and sat opposite to Mrs. Car- 
lyle, her thick veil shading her features, and their pallor contrasting 
with the blue spectacles. 

They alighted at the residence of Miss Carlyle. Quite a gathering 
was already there. Lady and Miss Dobede, the Herberts, Mrs. Hare, 
many others; for the house was in a good spot for seeing the fun: and 
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all e were eager to testi t to Mr. Carlyle, in contradistine- 
et chanein Miss Carty was in full rw ; a brocaded dress, 
and a scarlet-and-purple bow in front of it, the size of a pumpkin. It 
was about the only occasion, in all Miss Carlyle’s life, that she deemed 
it necessary to attire herself beyond common. Barbara wore no bow, 
but she exhibited a splendid bouquet of scarlet-and-purple flowers, Mr. 
Carlyle had himself given it to her that morning. 

Mr. Carlyle saw them all at the windows of the large upper drawing- 
room, and came in; he was then on his way to the Town-hall. Shaking 
hands, laughter, hearty and hasty good wishes; and he quitted the room 

ain. Barbara stole after him for a sweeter farewell. 

“‘ God bless and prosper you, Archibald, my dearest !” 

The business of the day began. Mr. Carlyle was proposed by Sir 
John Dobede, and seconded by Mr. Herbert. Lord Mount Severn, than 
whom not a busier man was there, would willingly have been proposer 
and seconder too, but he had no local influence in the place. Sir Francis 
Levison was proposed also by two gentlemen of standing. The show of 
hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. Carlyle. It just was, in favour 
of him; about twenty to one. Upon which the baronet’s friends de- 
manded a poll. 

Then all was bustle, and scuffle, and confusion. Everybody tearing 
away to the hustings, which had been fixed in a convenient spot, the 
Town-hall not affording the accommodation necessary for a poll. Candi- 
dates, and proposers and seconders, and gentlemen, and officers, and mob, 
hustling and jostling each other. Mr. Carlyle was linked arm-in-arm 
with Sir John Dobede; Sir John’s arm was within Lord Mount Severn’s 
—but, as to order, it was impossible to observe any. To gain the place, 
they had to pass the house of Miss Carlyle. Young Vane, who was in 
the thick of the crowd—of course—cast his eyes up to its lined windows, 
ae his hat and waved it. ‘Carlyle and honour for ever !’’ shouted 
out he. 

The ladies laughed and nodded, and shook their handkerchiefs, and 
displayed their scarlet-and-purple colours. The crowd took up the shout, 
till the very air echoed with it. ‘Carlyle and honour for ever!’ Bar- 
bara’s tears were falling; but she smiled through them at one pair of 
loving eyes, which sought out hers. 

‘*A galaxy of beauty!” whispered Mr. Drake, in the ear of Sir Francis. 
‘“‘ How the women rally round him! I tell you what, Levison: you and 
the government were stupid, to go on with the contest : and I said so, 
days ago. You have no more chance against Carlyle, than that bit of 
straw in the air has against the wind. You ought to have withdrawn in 
time.”’ 

* Like a coward ?” angrily returned Sir Francis. “No. I'll go on 
with it to the last, though I do get beaten.”’ 

“ How lovely his wife is!” resumed Mr. Drake, his admiring eyes cast 
up at Barbara. ‘I say, Levison, was the first one as charming ?”’ 

Sir Francis looked perfectly savage: the allusion did not please him. 
But, ere another word could be spoken, some one in the garb of a police- 
man, who had wound his way through the crowd, laid his hand on the 
baronet. 

“ Sir Francis Levison, you are my prisoner.” 
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worse than debt occurred at the moment te the mind of Sir 
Francis. But that was quite enough, and he turned purple with rage. 

“ Your hands off, vermin! How dare you ?” 

A quick movement, a slight click, a hustle from the wondering crowd 
more immediately around, and the handcuffs were on. Utter amazement 
alone prevented Mr. Drake from knocking down the policeman. A dozen 
vituperating tongues assailed him. 

“ I’m sorry to do it in this public place and manner,’’ spoke the officer, 
partly to Sir Francis, partly to the gentlemen around’: “but I couldn’t 
come across him last night, do as I would. And the warrant has been in 
my hands since five o'clock yesterday afternoon, Sir Francis Levison, I 
arrest you for the wilful murder of George Hallijohn.” 

The crowd fell back; the crowd was paralysed with consternation ; the 
word was passed from one extreme of it to the other, back, and across 
again, and the excitement grew high. The ladies, looking from Miss 
Carlyle’s windows, saw what had happened, though they could not divine 
the cause. Some of them turned pale at sight of he handcuffs, and 

Pinner, an excitable girl, fell into a screaming fit. 

Pale? What was their gentle paleness compared with the frightfully 
livid hue that disfigured the features of Francis Levison? His agitation 
was pitiable to witness, his face a terror to look upon: once or twice he 

as if in an agony; and then his eyes happened to fall on Otway 

who stood near. Shorn of its adornments—which might not be 
thought adornments upon paper—the following was the sentence that 
burst involuntarily from his lips : 

“You hound! It is you who have done this!” 

“No! by——” Whether Mr. Otway Bethel was about to swear by 
Jupiter, or Juno, never was decided, the sentence being cut ignominiously 
short at the above two words. Another policeman, in the summary 
manner exercised towards Sir Francis, had clapped a pair of handcufis 
upon him. 

“« Mr. Otway Bethel, I arrest you as an accomplice in the murder of 
George Hallijohn.”’ 

You may be sure, the whole assembly was arrested too—figuratively ; 
and stood with eager gaze and open ears. Colonel Bethel, quitting the 
scarlet-and-purple ranks, flashed into those of the yellows. He knew his 
— uae graceless enough; but—to see him with a pair of hand- 

on ! 

“What does all this mean?” he authoritatively demanded of the 
officers. 

“ It's no fault of ours, colonel; we have but executed the warrant,” 
answered one of them. ‘The magistrates issued it yesterday against 
these two gentlemen, on suspicion of their being concerned in the murder 
of Hallijohn.” 

“* In conjunction with Richard Hare?” cried the astounded colonel, 
gazing from one to the other, prisoners and officers, in scared bewilder- 
ment 


«It’s alleged, now, that Richard Hare didn’t have nothing to do with 
+l returned the man. “It’s said he is innocent. I’m sure J don’t 
ow.” 


“IT swear that J am innocent,” passionately uttered Otway Bethel. 
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“Well, sir, you have only got to prove it,” civilly rejoined the 


liceman. 

Miss Carlyle and Lady Dobede leaned from the window ; their curiosity 
too excited to remain silent longer. Mrs. Hare was standing by their 
side. “What is the matter?” both asked of the upturned faces imme- 
diately beneath. 

«Them two, the fine member, as wanted to be, and young Bethel, be 
arrested for murder,” spoke a man’s clear voice in answer. “ The tale 
runs as they murdered Hallijohn, and then laid it on to the shoulders of 
young Dick Hare; who didn’t do it, after all.” 

A faint wailing cry of startled pain, and Barbara flew to Mrs. Hare, 
from whom it proceeded. “Oh, mamma, my dear mamma, take com- 
fort! Do not suffer this to agitate you to illness. Richard is innocent, 
and it will surely be so proved. Archibald,” she added, beckoning to 
her husband, in her alarm, “come if you can, and say a word of assurance 
to mamma.” 

It was impossible that Mr. Carlyle could hear the words: but he could 
see that his wife was agitated, and wanted him. “TI will be back with 
you in a few moments,” he said to his friends, as he began to elbow his 
way through the crowd: which made way, when they saw who the 
elbower was. 

Into another room, away from the gay visitors, they got Mrs. Hare: 
and Mr. Carlyle locked the door to keep them out, waggeerery A ma 
out the key. Only himself and his wife were with her; except Madame 
Vine in her bonnet, who had been despatched by somebody with a bottle 
of smelling-salts. Barbara knelt at her mamma’s feet; Mr. Carlyle 
leaned over her, her hands sympathisingly held in his, Madame Vine 
would have escaped, but the key was gone. , 

“ Oh, Archibald, tell me the truth! Yow will not deceive me,” she 
gasped, in earnest entreaty, the cold dew gathering on her pale, gentle 
face ’ “Is the time come to prove my boy’s innocence ?” 

* It is.” 

“Ts it possible that it can be that false, bad man who is guilty ?” 

“From my soul I believe him to be,” replied Mr. Carlyle, glancing 
round to make sure that none could hear the assertion, save those present. 
“ But what I say to you and Barbara, I would not say to the world. 
Whatever be the man’s guilt, I am not his Nemesis. Dear Mrs. Hare, 
take courage; take comfort: happier days are coming round.” 

Mrs. Hare was weeping silently. Ae tir rose, and laid her mamma’s 
head lovingly upon her bosom. 

“Take care of her, my darling,” Mr. Carlyle whi to his wife. 
“Don’t leave her for a moment: and don’t let that chattering crew in, 
from the next room. I beg your pardon, madame.” 

His hand had touched Madame Vine’s neck, in turning round; that is, 
had touched the jacket that encased it. He unlocked the door and re- 
gained the street: while Madame Vine sat down, with her beating and 
rebellious heart. 

Amidst the shouts, the jeers, and the escort of the mob, Sir Francis 
Levison and Otway Bethel were lodged in the station-house, preparatory 

to their examination before the magistrates. Never, sure, was so morti- 
fying an interruption known. So thought Sir Francis’s party. And 
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ny domes it well, after some consultation amongst themselves, to 
wi w his name as a candidate for the mem ip. That he never 
had a shadow of chance from the first, most of them knew. 

But there's an incident yet, to tell of the election-day. You have seen 
a her glory, her brocaded silk, standing on end with rich- 


Miss Carl 

ness, her displayed colours, her pride in her noble brother? But now, 

could you—or she, which is more to the purpose, have divined who and 

what was right above her head at an upper window, I know not what the 
uences would have been. 

No less an eyesore to Miss Carlyle than that “brazen huzzy,” Afy 
Hallijohn! Smuggled in by Miss Carlyle’s servants, there she was, in 
full too. A green-an Lwhite-checked sarcenet, flounced up to the 
waist, over a crinoline extending from here to yonder; a fancy bonnet, 
worn on the plait of her hair behind, with a wreath and a veil; delicate 
white gloves, and a swinging handkerchief of lace, redolent of musk. It 
was well for Miss Corny’s peace of mind ever after, that she remained in 
ignorance of that daring act. There stood Afy, bold as a sunflower, ex- 
hibiting herself and her splendour to the admiring eyes of the mob below, 
gentle and simple. 

“He is a handsome man, after all,’’ quoth she to Miss Carlyle’s maids, 
when Sir Francis Levison arrived opposite the house. 

“ But such a horrid creature!” was the response. ‘“ And to think that 
he should come here to oppose Mr. Archibald !”’ 

“‘ What's that ?”’ cried Afy.. “ What are they stopping for? There 
are some policemen there! Oh,” shrieked Afy, “ if they haven’t put 
oar on him! Whatever has he done? t can + have been 
up to >” 

“Where? Who? What?” cried the servants, bewildered with the 
crowd. “ Put ancuffs on which ?” 

“Sir Francis Levison. Hush! What is it they say?” 

Listening ; looking ; turning from white to red, from red to white, Afy 
stood. But she could make nothing of it: she could not divine the cause 
of the commotion. The man’s answer to Miss Carlyle and Lady Dobede, 
clear though it was, did not quite reach her ears. ‘ What did he say?” 
she cried. 

“Good Heavins!” cried one of the maids, whose hearing had been 
quicker than Afy’s. “He says they are arrested for the wilful murder 
= — your father, Miss Afy. Sir Francis Levison and Otway 

“ What?” shrieked Afy, her eyes starting. 

“Levison was the man who did it,” he says, continued the servant, 
bending her ear to listen. “And young Richard Hare, he says, has been 
innocent all along.” 

Afy slowly gathered in the sense of the words; she gasped twice, as if 
her breath had gone; and then, with a stagger and a shiver, fell heavily 
to the ground. Afy Hallijohn was in a fainting fit. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NATHANIEL. 


. ..- And make them menof note (do you note, men?).— Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act IIT. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActII. 8c. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notesof interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XL.—CARDINAL ALBERONI. 


“ CHERCHEZ-MOI une femme,” said that uxorious widower, Philip V. 
of Spain, one day, to startled, shocked, staggered Princess Orsini, who, 
elderly as she was, had her designs upon the King; “‘ Cherchez-moi une 
femme; nos téte-d-téte scandalisent le peuple.”* Her biographer, M. 
Francois Combes, may well say this was a thunderbolt for Madame des 
Ursins—as her title goes in French. Accustomed as she was to govern, 
this prospect of a new queen, possibly a real mistress, and not, like the 
last, a docile pupil, was matter of consternation to her, in her old days. 

According to Mr. Archibald Boyd, the princess might herself ive 
shared Philip’s throne, and welcome ; “for time, and habit, and gratitude, 
and the companionship of many years, had produced strong affection ; but 
she nobly refused a prize which was within her grasp, and which, to a 
woman of her great ambition, must have been so fascinating. She 
refused the king’s vows. Philip, by her counsel, decided on marrying 
the daughter of some sovereign ac & and the Princess of Ursins herself 
was asked to make the selection.”” But then Mr. Boyd’s history is that 
of the historical novelist,t and must do duty accordingly. However, it 
was a stubborn fact that Philip had decided on replacing the lamented 
Savoyarde, poor little Maria Are and that Malbins was consulted as 
to the choice of a successor. Madame anticipated evil at the best, while 
doing her utmost to reduce the now necessary evil to its lowest terms. 

But the reality was worse than Madame’s worst anticipations. The 
Princess of Parma, Elizabeth Farnese, was his Majesty’s choice; and that 
august lady, once in possession, soon made his (and her) Majesty’s house 
too hot to hold Madame. 

There was at this time in Spain, as M. Combes has good reason to 
know, and finds pertinent occasion to relate, a certain Parmesan eccle- 





* Mémoires de Duclos, t. i. t See The Cardinal, ch. xxxiii. 
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siastic, the son of a common gardener—a man of activity and penetration, 
insinuating in his ways, and above all, very ambitious—who, being well 
acquainted with the French language, had on that account been repeatedly 
Someine to the Duc de Vendéme, during the campaigus of that prince 
in taly, by the Bishop of Borgo San-Domingo, to plead for some abate- 
ment in the contributions levied on that region. In the discharge of 
these functions, he had pleased the French Marshal by the vivacity of his 
esprit and the vivid intelligence that gleamed in his eyes—eyes, not like 


Aurora Raby’s, who 
had something of sublime 


In eyes which sadly shone, as seraphs shine— 


but like those of her rival, Adeline, rather—for Venddme could not but 
admire the gardener’s son, who 


With two transcendent eyes seem’d to look through him.* 


And indeed so much had this messenger pleased M. le Maréchal by the 
éclair d intelligence qui brillait dans ses yeux, that, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Toulousain poet, Campistron, the great man “ attached” him 
with the eyes to his person, as the phrase goes, and took his new attaché 
into Spain with him, in the capacity of almoner—and anon prevailed on 
the Spanish government to “gratify” him (as the phrase goes, again) 
with a pension of four thousand ducats. On the death of a protector, 
whose personal distinction, renown, and high birth, gave- importance to 
all who were in his service, the now unattached Parmesan found a home 
with the Marquis de Casali, who represented Parma at Madrid, and who 
found him useful, and more useful, and yet again more useful still—inso- 
much that his excellency had no hesitation, on leaving his post for Italy, 
in 1714, in pane Vendéme’s protégé his locum tenens, and com- 
mitting the interests of Parma, ad interim, to those tried and trusty and 
nimble hands. 

This rising favourite—in priest’s orders, and a prétre adroit et heureux 
he was— Madrid knew pretty well by this time, as the Abbé Alberoni. 
Already was he aspiring, as M. Combes says, to a high political position 
in Spain; and as he saw that, in a country like that, and with his office as 
an ecclesiastic, all his endeavours would be utterly crossed unless he had 
the Inquisition on his side, he tried to get up an alliance of friendship 
with Cardinal del Giudice, the Grand Inquisitor, who was at present de- 
tained in France. It was at this time that the marriage with Elizabeth 
Farnese was mooted, and Alberoni gave the Cardinal to understand— 
secretly, however, and in mysterious confidence—that this Princess might 
be made the instrument for dispelling the dangers by which the Inquisi- 
tion was menaced; and that he, personally, and in virtue of his diplomatic 
position, could and would ensure a sufficient control over her mind to 
obtain her concurrence—at the same time engaging the Cardinal to speak 
in favour of the proposed match at the court of Louis XIV. In this way 
Alberoni became the Cardinal Grand Inquisitor’s very good friend— 
though he was all the while pressing his attentions on Madame des 
Ursins,¢ the Inquisition’s persevering foe; so assiduous, indeed, was the 
court he paid to this exalted stateswoman, that the rumour spread of his 





* Byron. ¢ Mémoires de Saint-Philippe, t. iii. p. 141. 
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being false to the Grand Inquisitor, and turning round to the opposite 
interest. Tieewes enti enas that was false in Alberoni’s 
composition, but rumour was wrong in fixing on the dupe: the real dupe 
was the experienced stateswoman, who, with all her worldly wisdom, and 
ripened sagacity, and expert policy, was doomed to find her master in ce 
rusé Italien.* 

As she did not at present suspect him either of excessive ambition or 
of duplicity, it was with him she consulted about the Princess of Parma’s 
character and turn of mind. Of course the opinion he gave was ingenu- 
ously Parmesan. And Madame was convinced it would be a most eligible 
match. Her misgivings were removed ; her apprehensions were so plau- 
sibly shown to be groundless. He could assure her the Princess Eliza 
was all that she (and the king) could possibly wish for. Madame might 
take his word for it, the young lady was unsurpassed in modesty and 
sagesse, educated by the best of pear Hon with a “finishing education” 
that left nothing to be desired. Nothing would be easier than for Ma- 
dame to mould and fashion her after the approved type of Spanish 
gravity; and Madame’s all-influential post of camerara mayor would 
enable her to acquire the same empire over the young thing’s mind, as 
she had so notably and beneficially exercised over that of the late queen, 
Maria Louisa of Savoy. What more would Madame have ?—Nothing. 
She was satisfied; her scruples were withdrawn; the match was mani- 
festly desirable, and she straightway decided in favour of Elizabeth Far- 
nese. This decision come to, Madame proceeded with her wonted ene 
to see it enforced. She induced his Majesty to consent. She obtained 
the assent of the Grand Monarque, his grandfather. And she started 
Alberoni himself for Italy, to negotiate, in concert with her old friend, 
Cardinal Aquaviva, the arrangement and accomplishment of this auspi- 
cious union. 

Before his return, Madame des Ursins had found reason to take alarm. 
A number of circumstances had arisen to revive her mistrust of the mar- 
riage, and doubts as to the bride. As soon as ever Alberoni got back 
from Parma, with a successful report to give of his mission, and with the 
title for himself of that state’s resident in Spain, she hastened to see 
him, and interrogated him anew, without, however, betraying her fears. 
Alberoni reassured her. But, for all his reassurances, she did not this time 
feel assured. She certainly enjoyed no longer the full assurance of hope. 
Inquiries were made by her in other quarters, and from them she learned 
the flat contrary of a a Alberoni had been telling her. The Parmesan 

rincess was just the opposite of his version. His reports were to be 
interpreted, like dreams, by contraries. Madame despatched a trust- 
worthy agent to Parma to stop further proceedings. But she was too 
late. Alberoni had, in every sense of the term, got the start of her. 
Elizabeth Farnese became Queen of Spain; Alberoni became master of 
the situation ; and poor Princess Orsini was sent on her travels—going 
the way by which he el not return, and invoking vengeance on the 
astute adventurer who had made her his tool. 

For twelve years, as we read in “The Cardinal,” she had been the 
real sovereign of Spain,—her glance obeyed,—her words law: and now a 





* Fr. Combes, La Princesse des Ursins, ch. xiii. 
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captive, a , sent into exile from the country she had ruled, with 
almost as a treatment as would have been shown towards its meanest 
felon. Alberoni had whispered Elizabeth Farnese into the kingdom, and 
whispered the Orsini out of it. ‘He had won the ear of the Camerara 
Mayor by exaggerating the timidity and the absence of ambition in the 
i He had won the ear of the princess by representing in colours 
equally extravagant, the overbearing temper and the despotic will of the 
future mistress of her household. He it was who had suggested to 
Elizabeth Farnese the instant dismissal of Anne de la Trémouille, and he, 
too, had prepared all the accompaniments, even to the most minute,”* of 
her degradation. Wheels within wheels that astute political machinist 
had set working ; and to his joy, on this critical occasion, they all worked 
well. 
His turn was coming,—he and his victim would meet again, both of 
them outcast and proscribed. But as yet, and for some time to come, 
thing seemed to prosper with M. de Vendéme’s favoured servitor. 
What M. Combes, by the way, says of Alberoni’s original ingratiation 
in the duke’s good graces,—as though a sprightly manner and a pair of 
intelligent eyes accounted for it all,—comes very short, indeed, of the 
accepted story, as told on the authority and with all the malice and 
abandon of Saint-Simon. The details of the story are not producible ; 
suffice it to say, that, according to this most illustrious of Memoir-writers, 
Alberoni gained Vendéme’s heart by “an infamous act of personal ado- 
ration.”” And that, having won, he kept it, by a profusion of such buf- 
fooneries and coarse adulations as jumped with the gross Marshal’s 
humour. “He was thenceforth much with him, cooked cheese-soup and 
other odd messes for him, and eventually made his way. True, he got a 
cudgelling from some one he had offended, and this for the length of a 
thousand paces, and in sight of the whole army ; but it was no hindrance 
to his advancement. Venddme liked such an unscrupulous flatterer.”+ 
Anon we find “his [Vendéme’s] Abbé Alberoni showing himself at 
the King’s mass in the character of a courtier, with matchless effrontery.” 
And much later in the Memoirs, one of the chapters opens thus—(we 
quote, in this instance, from Mr. St. John’s somewhat abridged transla- 
tion): “I have elsewhere alluded to Alberoni, and shown what filthy 
baseness he stooped to in order to curry favour with the infamous Duc 
de Vendéme. I have also shown that he accompanied the new Queen of 
Spain from Parma to Madrid, after she had been married, by procura- 
tion, to Philip V. He arrived at the Court of Spain at a most opportune 
moment for his fortune. Madame des Ursins had just been disgraced ; 
there was no one to take her place. Alberoni saw his opportunity, and 
was not slow to avail himself of it. During the journey with the new 
Queen, he had contrived to ingratiate himself so completely into her 
favour, that she was, in a measure, prepared to see only with his eyes. 
The King had grown so accustomed to be shut out from all the world, 
that he easily adapted himself to his new chains. The Queen and Al- 
beroni then, in a short time, had him as completely under their thumb, 


as he had before been under that of Madame des Ursins. 





* Archibald Boyd: A Story of a Camerara Mayor. See The Cardinal, 
ch. xxxiii. 


t Mémoires de Saint-Simon, t. v. pp. 40 seg. (edit. 1829). 
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« Alberoni, unscrupulous and ambitious, stopped at nothing to conso- 
Jidate his power and pave the way for his future greatness. Having 
become prime minister, he kept the King as completely inaccessible to the 
courtiers as to the world; would allow no one to approach him whose 
influence he had in any way feared. He had Philip completely in his 
own hands by means of the Queen, and was always on his guard to keep 
him there.”* 

Saint-Simon, in subsequent years, dilates on the Abbé’s ambitious 
projects,—especially his idea of driving all strangers, aud first and fore- 
most the French, out of the West Indies—to attain which end he hoped 
to make use of the Dutch, whom he found, however, to be too much in 
the dependence of England to fall in with his views. As for Alberoni’s 
home administration, his ducal censor gives him credit for having pro- 

many useful reforms, and endeavoured to diminish the expenses of 
the royal household ; also for considering a strong navy to be the neces- 
sary basis of the power of Spain, and making efforts to economise the 
public money in order to create one. Saint-Simon then records how 
Alberoni flattered the King with the idea that next _ he would arm 
forty vessels to protect the commerce of the Spanish Main; and how he 
boasted of his disinterestedness, in that while working at all manner of 
business he had never received any favour from his sovereign, and lived 
on a mere matter of fifty pistoles, which the Duke of Parma, his master, 
ve him every month; whence the Abbé took occasion to make some 
gentle reflections, broad enough to be intelligible, and not broad enough 
to be offensive, in the style (apart from its bitterness) of another Car- 
dinal’s experto crede. 


O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 


He had as yet no forebodings of the hour, when the peroration of that 
fallen Minister’s lament would be too literally applicable to himself— 


There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspéct of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 


(or say—for this would strike Alberoni’s fancy more—like Madame des 
Ursins), 
Never to hope again.* 


After this, our illustrious Memoir-writer, “ Duke and Peer,” goes on to 
say how Alberoni persuaded the Queen of Spain to keep her husband 
shut up, as the Princess Orsini had done in her day of domination—and 
how infallible a means this was of governing a prince who by tem 
ment and by conscience alike was his wife’s very obedient and most 
humble servant. ‘He was soon completely under command again— 


under lock and key, as it were, by day and night.” 
By day and night! but this was wondrous strange ! 
in a Most Catholic sovran, seated on the throne of Charles V. But 





* Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon [Bayle St. John’s], vol. iii. ch. xxv. 
+ King Henry VIIL., Act ILI. Se. 2, 
Juné—vOL. CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXVI. N 
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true it was; and as Saint-Simon further narrates, by this procedure the 
Queen was herself a prisoner while playing the gaoloress. In order not to 
let the out of sight, the Queen was herself, as the vulgar say, 
tied by the To keep Aim in custody, she must keep in confinement, 
Sed quis custediet ipsam custodem? Al\beroni would do that. Alberoni 

Elizabeth Farnese, and Elizabeth Farnese managed Philip the 
King. “As she was constantly with the King, nobody could come to 
her. Thus Alberoni kept them both shut up, with the key of their 
prison in his pocket. 

“One of the chief objects of his ambition was the Cardimal’s hat. It 
would be too long to relate the schemes he set on foot to attain this end. 
He was opposed by a violent party at Rome; but at last his inflexible 
will and extreme cunning gained the day. The Pope, no longer able to 
resist the menaces of the King of Spain, and dreading the vengeance of 
the all-powerful minister, consented to grant the favour that minister 
had so pertinaciously demanded. Alberoni was made Cardinal on the 
12th of July, 1717. Not a soul approved this promotion when it was 
announced at the consistory. Not a single Cardinal uttered a word in 
praise of the new confrére, but many openly disapproved of his nomina- 
tion. Alberoni’s good fortune did not stop here. At the death, some 
little tome after, of the Bishop of Malaga, that rich see, worth thirty 
thousand crowns a year, was given to him. He received it as the mere 
introduetion to the grandest and richest sees of Spain, when they should 
become vacant. The King of Spain gave him also twenty thousand 
ducats, to be levied upon property confiscated for itical reasons. 
Shortly after, Cardinal Arias, err of Seville, having died, 
Alberoni was named to this rieh archbishopric.”* And then Saint- 
Simon enters into a long gossiping story of an “ adventure which must 
strangely have disconcerted’’ Alberoni— about his fracas with that big- 
wig don and grandee, the Marquis of Villena, whom the Minister fore- 
bade visiting the King when his Majesty was laid up, and who persisted 
in entering the sick-room, despite the presence of the Queen and the re- 
monstrances of our Cardinal—whereupon the latter, being the stronger 
of the two men, twisted the Marquis round, and hurried him to the door 
again—both of them talking fast the while—the Marquis furious as 
well as fast, though his Eminence kept his temper. “ Tired of being 
hauled out in this manner, the Marquis struggled, called Alberoni a 
‘little scoundrel,’ and said he would teach him manners; and in the 
heat and dust of the scuffle, the Marquis, who was of a weakly frame, 
tumbled by good fortune into an arm-chair hard by. Angry at his 
tumble, he raised his little stick and let it fall with all his force upon the 
ears and shoulders of the Cardinal, calling him a little scoundrel—a little 
rascal—a little black guard, who ought to be horsewhipped. The Cardinal, 
whom he had hold of by one hand, escaped as well as he could, the Mar- 
quis continuing to rail at him, and shaking the stick at him.” The 
Queen looked on all the while without speaking or stirring; and it would 
be a crime against court etiquette for the privileged few who were in the 
chamber to make a movement, or try to effect a diversion, though a 
Marquis was thrashing a Cardinal. Saint-Simon had the details from 





* Saint-Simon (St, John’s), vol. iv. oh. ii. 
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the Marquis himself, who “ was all uprightness and truth.” What the 
Duke accounts the “ most singular” of the transaction, is, that his 
Eminence, though beside himself with rage, was so “surprised” at the 
shower of blows that came rattling down on his head and shoulders, as to 
be intent only on releasing himself and getting clear off. As he scam 
away, in undignified haste, the Marquis shouted after him, that, but for 

he owed to the King, his Majesty’s present condition, he 
would “ give him a hundred kicks in the stomach, and haul him out by 
the ears.” The King was too ill to see anything of all this. At least, 
so they say. And we are assured that the King never did hear a — 
of the affair until after Alberoni’s fall. This is not without its significance 
—considermg that we, too, have only the Marquis’s version of the row. 
And possibly of that version, a perversion (more or less) by his distin- 
guished French friend, Duke and Peer. 

Among all the surprising phenomena, according to Lord Bolingbroke, 
which had appeared in the world of late years—at the time of the noble 
viscount’s writing his Political Letters—there were none that had strack 
mankind with more astonishment, than those instances which Spain ex- 
hibited, of persons raised to the highest posts of er, authority, and 
command, who had not either from their obscure birth, or their low talents, 
or their still lower habits, the least occasion even to dream of such eleva- 
tion. “Amongst other countries, Spain hath had ‘her share of them; 
and the grandees, as they are pompously styled, .... . they who have 
the vain honour of cocking their hats in the presence of their prince, have 
been seen to stand at awful distance, or approach with respectful cringe, 
in the presence of a parasite and buffoon.”* St. John names no names; 
but neither need he, writing when (and what) he did. 

Cervantes describes a certain “ grave ecclesiastic,” attached to the Duke 
and Duchess of his immortal fiction, as one of those churchmen who 
establish themselves in the households of the great, with the object of 
governing them,—who, not being themselves of princely birth, have none 
the less confidence in their talent for guiding princes at their will and 
pleasure,—and who do, in effect, gain the mastery of their affairs, their 
minds, and their possessions, and put on the air of offering counsel, when 
they really are issuing commands.f Alberoni was not a very grave 
ecclesiastic ; but he was notably, in other respects,—in origin, office, and 
method of carrying on business,—of this class of clever, aspiring, and 
maneeuvring churchmen. 

He had gained the first step of the ladder of promotion by humouring 
to the top of his bent that very distinguished and very disgusting personage, 
the Due de Vendéme. He was now pretty well at the top of his own 
bent—for as Cardinal and Prime Minister he could not be far from the 
ladder’s topmost round. He had worked his way onwards and upwards, 
strenuously and cheerily ; not without his share of those affronts and 
slights ol proud men’s contumelies, which are the inevitable portion of 
self-raised officials. Clarendon assures us that it cannot easily be expressed, 


nor comprehended by any who have not felt the weight and burden of the 
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envy, naturally consequent upon promotions of this kind, which seem 
to be per saltum, “how great straits and difficulties such ministers are 
fi to wrestle with, and by which the charges with which they are 
entrusted must proportionably suffer, let the integrity and wisdom of the 
men be what it can be supposed to be.” Neither, he adds, is the patience, 
temper, and dexterity, to carry a man through those straits, easily 
attained ; it being very hard, “in the morning of »preferment,” to keep 
an even temper of mind, between the care to preserve the dignity of the 
place committed to him, and the “caution, that his nature be not really 
exalted to an overweening pride and folly, upon the privilege of his place.”* 
In one of the much later books of his great history, Clarendon says, again, 
of one we need not name, that he must have had a wonderful understand- 
ing in the natures and humours of men, and as great a dexterity in applying 
them, who, “ from a private and obscure birth,” without interest or estate, 
alliance or friendship, ‘could raise himself to such a height, and com- 

und and knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, | esini and 
interests, into a consistence that contributed to his designs.”+ The 
Parmesan gardener’s son—ce rusé Italien—may appropriate not a little 
of what is complimentary to his prowess and parts, in this kind of de- 
scription. 

Could Mr. Prescott have clean forgotten Alberoni when he affirmed, 
in favour of Isabella’s Cardinal Minister, that the history of Spain does 
not probably afford another example besides Ximenes, of a person of his 
lowly condition attaining, not merely the highest offices in the kingdom, 
but eventually its uncontrolled supremacy? To which affirmation the 
historian appends this note: “ Yet strange instances of promotion are 
not wanting in Spanish history; witness the adventurer Ripperda in 
Philip V.’s time, and the Prince of Peace in our own; men who, owing 
their success less to their own powers than the imbecility of others, could 
lay no claim to the bold and independent sway exercised by Ximenes.”t 

beroni’s antecedents and achievements surely qualified him for mention, 
near or otherwise, in this parenthesis of parvenus. 

e have seen that the Duc de Saint-Simon—* proud and haughty 
scorner is his name”—cannot but recognise the ministerial merit of the 
mushroom minister. So too we find Earl Stanhope recording, of his 
ancestor, the English Minister of that name, that whatever resentment he 
might feel at the stubbornness of Alberoni, he did not fail to observe, nor 
hesitate to own, the Cardinal's “ eminent talents.” And indeed, as the 
noble historian goes on to say, he who had seen Spain in the evil days of 
her Charles the Second, when a decrepit sovereign feebly tottered on her 
sinking throne—when her agriculture, her trade, and her respect amoung 
nations were all but annihilated—when famine stalked throughout her 

aces§—when her officers, chosen by Court favour, brought back nothing 

rom their campaigns but ignorance and promotion—when her soldiers, 
once the terror of Europe and the scourge of America, were reduced for 
want of pay to beg in the streets, or to wait at the convent door for their 
daily dole of food ;|| he who had seen Spain during the War of the Suc- 





* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, vol. iv. book vii. 
t Ibid., vol. vi. book xv. 

Prescott, Hist. of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. iii. ch. xvii. 
Lettres de Villars, p. 220. 

See Labat’s Travels, vol. i. p. 252. 
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cession, torn and bleeding with internal strife, wy so city, and | 
Kingdom against kingdom—he could scarcely have believed that in the | 
course of a few short years he should see the same country send forth an 
Armada of nearly thirty line-of-battle ships, and of more than thirt 
thousand well-appointed, well-paid, and well-disciplined troops—that this 
fleet should be built in the long disused and forsaken harbours of Catalonia 
and Biscay—that this army should be clothed from new native manu- 
factories—that weavers from England and dyers from Holland should 
import their industry and ply their trade in Castile—that a great naval 
college should be established and flourishing at Cadiz—that new citadels 
should be built at Barcelona and Pamplona, and the old fortifications re- 
paired at Rosas, Gerona, Fuentarabia, and St. Sebastian. ‘‘ America, | 
which, in the words of Alberoni, ‘had become Terra Incognita even to | 
Spain,’ again appeared an Eldorado ; and a flofa arriving from it during 
Lord Stanhope’s embassy, had on board no less than six millions and a 
half in gold and silver. Nor had Alberoni been wholly engrossed with 
what is useful; objects of taste and elegance had also a part of his care. 
A traveller at this time might have seen a stately palace arising in the 
romantic wilds of Guadarrama, and new ornaments embellish the Selicious 
island-garden of Aranjuez. Struck with these great works, and greater 
designs, Stanhope publicly observed, ‘If Spain goes on at this rate, and 
has the same success in the other establishments she has in view, there is 
no power will be able to resist her!’ The Spaniards, on their part, roused 
by their own successes, might be pardoned for assuming a prouder tone, 
and displaying their national spirit ; they might speak more slightingly 
than ever of all foreign nations, and forget at the moment that they had 
a Frenchman for their King, an Italian for their Minister, and a Fleming 
for their General.”* The Fleming here referred to was the Marquis de 
Lede,—an accomplished soldier, though deformed in figure—which 
om defect has more than once or twice co-existed with distinguished 

itary genius. 

Voltaire explicitly recognises in Alberoni “a man of extraordinary 
genius, who governed Spain long enough for his own glory, but not 
long enough for the greatness of that realm.”+ In another of his his- 
torical works,{ Voltaire relates how the Cardinal Prime Minister of 
Spain, took it into his head to bouleverser Europe in its length and 
breadth, and how nearly he was on the point of making the proposed 
bouleversement an actually accomplished fact. How completely, too, 
within a few years, he had restored the financial and military prosperity 
of the Spanish crown ; how he projected reuniting it with that of Sar- 
dinia, which then belonged to the Emperor, and that of Sicily, which had 
been the property of the Dukes of Savoy from the time of the Peace of 
Utrecht. How he was about to revolutionise (i/ allait changer) the con- 
stitution of England, so as to paralyse English opposition; and to 
foment rebellion in France, so as to find work enough at home for her. 
How, again, he carried on negotiations with the Porte, with » view to 
renew the Turkish war against Austria; with Peter the Great, for col- 
lateral objects ; and with Charles XII. of Sweden, who, seconded by the 





* Lord Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. i. ch. ix. 
+ Histoire de Charles XII., ch. viii. 
t Siécle de Louis XV., chi. i. 
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, was to espouse the cause of the Pretender, and himself to escort 
that august to England, and there see him securely seated on 
the throne of his ancestors. 

There is a scene in a well-known historical novel, between Alberoni 
and the King’s confessor, D’Aubenton, in which the latter is bidding for 
a cardinal’s hat, and assumes the former to be aspiring to the triple 
crown. Julio Alberoni, the Jesuit hints, aims at being, with all con- 
venient speed, Pope Julius. The very name is a warrant for the thought : 
it is a word that speake of ecclesiastical ambition and power. Alberoni 
assents, so far as to admit his emulation of his great namesake—by 
whom, however, he means neither Julius Mazarin the Cardinal, nor 
Julius II., the Pope, but a greater than either— the Julius—the first of 
the Cxsars, not the ecelesiastical, but the lay emperor.” And then he 

on to avow his “ perfect contempt” for “all the mummeries of our 
creed,” and to declare that what he wants is real power—the power over 
streng and animate bodies, and fleets and armies, and wealthy cities and 
great kingdoms. He would be more than what at present he is, master 
of Spain. He would make Philip the regent of France, and through 
him rule there also. He would unite by conquest to Philip’s possessions, 
the Milanese and Naples, such new acquisitions as Piedmont, and the 
mainland of the Venetians, and Tuscany, and the States of the Church; 
and then—himself the mayor of the palace to the master of an empire 
greater than any since the days of Charlemagne—he should have 
attained, he thinks, the ultimate end of his ambition.* In carrying out 
which views, Alberoni had to fear the opposition of Austria, of England, 
of Holland, and of France—to name no other and lesser powers—and 
hence his determination to find them employment at home. “ He bribed 
the Turks to attack the Emperor. He persuaded Charles XII. of Sweden, 
just returned from his Otteman prison, and in want of somebody to fight 
with, to take up the cause of the Pretender, and support the Jacobite 
party in England. He lulled the Dutch into neutrality by a commercial 
treaty ; and through the medium of his ambassador at Paris, the Prince 
of Cellamare, formed a powerful conspiracy against the regent Duke of 
Orleans. 

“In the first instance fortune favoured him, and the Spanish troops 
took with facility possession of Sardinia and Sicily. But all at once the 
luck turned. t he English fleet, under Byng, annihilated the Spanish 
navy off Syracuse; the Turks were defeated by the Imperialists; 
Charles XII. was killed at Frederickshall ; the conspiracy of the Prince of 
Cellamare was discovered ; and the Duke of Berwick, at the head of a 
French army, entered Spain, and after besieging with success Fontarabia 
and St. Sebastian, threatened the very existence of the monarchy.” 

The death of ce héros imprudent, Charles of Sweden, inopportunely 
intervened, as we shall see, to disarrange the Stuart section of Albe- 
roni’s programme. Meanwhile, however, the Regent Orleans had put 
his very good friend, King George, upon his guard; thereby adding an- 
other instalment to the grudge which Alberoni owed (and did all he pos- 
sibly could to pay) his French foe. 








* The Cardinal, ch. xx. 
+ Archibald Boyd. See the historical Introduction to The Cardinal. 
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No wonder his Eminence was regarded with the “most distinguished 
consideration” by the Jacobite party, for he went great lengths to favour 
their cause, and put an extinguisher on the Hanoverian succession, He 

more, however, both in England and France, to intestine com- 
motions and disaffection than to violent aggression from without. He 
was deceived, as regards England, by the tone of the opposition during 
the war in Spain, and by the apparent zeal and numbers of the /egit- 
matists. He trusted, as Earl Stanhope says, that the party which so 
eagerly echoed his manifestoes in the House of Commons, would be as 
ready to support him in his schemes against the reigning family: but 
like most statesmen bred in despotic monarehies, he utterly mistook the 
nature of our Parliamentary warfare, and failed to distinguish between 
the loyal subject who declaims against a Minister, and the traitor who 
plots against the Throne. “ Flushed with vain hopes, and finding the 

t of the Swedish invasion closed by the death of Charles XLL., 
Alberoni resolved to assist the Pretender with an expedition of his own. 
Accordingly, he gave directions for equipping a formidable armament at 
Cadiz, and offered its command to the Duke of Ormond. . . . The 
Pretender himself was also invited to Spain, not indeed to head the 
vanguard of the invading army, but to be able to join it speedily, in the 
event of its safe landing and prosperous progress. ... . In England, 
meanwhile, the King and Ministers were still more active for their own 
defence. The Duke of Orleans, eager to requite a similar favour, had 
sent them timely warning of the intended expedition; and he offered 
them the aid of any number of his troops.”* But the new Spanish 
Armada failed as the former one had done. If not the stars in their 
courses, at least the winds in their fury fought against the fleet, and the 
billows of Biscay scattered far and aide, in a hurricane of twelve days’ 
duration, the wrecked, dismantled ships. 

Again was Alberoni signally foiled, as he had been in the Gérts in- 
trigue, while Charles the Swede was preparing for business. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s chapter headed “ Transit of Czar Peter,” couples Gértz and Albe- 
roni together as “ that pair of Black-Artists”—and thus interjectionally, 
as it were, hints the tendency of their machinations, in his account of 
things in England, in the year 1717: ‘‘ And the Pretender is coming 
again, they say? And who knows what is coming? How Gortz, m 
about a year hence, was laid hold of, and let go, and them ultimately 
tried and beheaded (once his lion Master was disposed of); how, Am- 
bassador Cellamare, and the Spanish part of the Plot, having been dis- 
covered in Paris, Cardinal Alberoni at Madrid was discovered, and the 
whole mystery laid bare: all that mad business, of bringing the Pretender 
into England, throwing out George L, throwing out the Regent 
d'Orléans, and much more—that is now sunk silent enough, not worthy 
of reawakening; but it was then a most loud matter; filling the Euro- 
pean Courts . . . with rumours and apprehensions. ... . The fact 
still dimly perceptible is, Europe, thanks to that pair of Black-Artists, 
Gértz and Alberoni, not to mention Law the Finanece-Wizard and his 
French incantations, had been kept generally, for these three or four 
years past, in the state of a Haunted House; riotous Goblins, of some 








* Mahon, vol. i. ch. x. 
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dire intent, walking now in this apartment of it, now in that; no rest 
anywhere for the perturbed inhabitants.”* Naturally Europe was 
getting tired of this constant disquietude—this state of chronic unrest— 
and would take the first opportunity of binding over this disturber of her 
peace, to keep the peace for a long time to come. 

M. Ferrari speaks of the genius of Italy and of Spain being united 
in the mind of Cardinal Alberoni, to inspire him with the most audacious 
intrigue that had ever crossed the brain of Machiavel or Torquemada. 
The Spanish Minister’s daring project comprised nothing less than to 
regain, by one blow, the bygone influence of Charles the Fifth in Italy; 
to change the political constitution of England, so as to prevent any 

ition on the part of the British to the Jediguh of Spain; to convulse 
rance, by dint of exciting to seditions a new League party or another 
Fronde ; to coax onwards the Turks to paralyse Vienna by a direct assault; 
while the Czar was to facilitate all these arrangements by remaining in 
opportune inaction, and the King of Sweden, Charles the Twelfth, was to 
impose a Catholic Pretender upon England. In 1717, Alberoni deprives 
the Duke of Savoy of Sicily, and takes Sardinia from the Emperor,— 
nor is there wanting a conspiracy at Paris, fomented by Cellamare, the 
Spanish ambassador, to impart a certain feasible look to this imbroglio, 
which M. Ferrari calls the reaction against the Age of Louis the Four- 
teenth, or against the secularisation of Europe.—lIt is well known, this 
historian then observes,t that Alberoni’s attempt was promptly repressed 
by the united policy of France, England, and Germany,—and that, at 

e injunction of enfranchised Europe, the Catholic King had to dismiss 
his minister with ignominy,—that, moreover, Sicily and Sardinia had to 
be given up, and that the time-honoured monarchy of Charles the Fifth 
was constrained henceforth to deny itself any other “surprises” than 
those which occur in its classical comedies, of the kind called Cloak-and- 
Sword. 

M. Francois Combes, notwithstanding his prepossessions in favour of 
the Princess Orsini, and his historical hostility, therefore, to those who 
were politically hostile to her, says of Alberoni’s systematic design of 
convulsing Europe, that it was a “laudable enterprise,” but badly sup- 
ported, and one which, without the concurrence of France, “ all his genius 
could not have rendered successful.” It would have been prudent in 
Alberoni, this historian adds, to defer his scheme until the close of a 

ney (that of the Duc d’Orléans), which could not but be inimical 
to it,—and to employ himself, until that period, solely in making pre- 
parations for its successful issue, by a judicious appropriation of the ad- 
vantages of peace. He should have been, meantime, a prosperous Home 
Minister, and have postponed, till the French Regency was over, his designs 
against the balance of Europe. But the “impatient genius of Alberoni 
was for doing everything at once ; he was ambitious of at once securing 
this twofold glory. He failed in his endeavour, and, for want of dis- 
tinctly perceiving that he would be judged not so much by the grandeur 
of his aim, as by the solidity of the means employed, and the possible 
nature of the object in view, the only thing he bore away with him from 
the political stage was the stigma of utter rashness,—whereas he might, 








* Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, book iv. ch. vii. 
t Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie, t. iv. p. 445. 
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had he known how to keep within bounds, and to set a wiser limit on the 
real strength of his intellect, have been regarded as one of the best of 
Spanish Ministers. He deprived himself of this substantial honour, and 
lost the power which might have been instrumental thereto. He was not, 
however, a ‘ vagabond,’—as Saint-Simon insultingly and hatefully styles 
him ; but, like other politicians and ministers of mark, from the period 
of their proscription, he had trouble in finding a spot where he could 
live in peace. Genoa repulsed him, Rome took him in; and at Rome it 
was that Madame des Ursins, his sometime protectress and victim, met 
him again, after her own peregrinations.”* The rencontre must have 
been worth seeing; and a curious Imaginary Conversation might be 
written @ leur adresse. 

At Rome, too, he had an opportunity of keeping himself in practice as 
an intriguing plotter and manceuvre-maker in general, at the instance 
and in behalf of the Pretender’s titular Queen, Clementina,—every way 
the Pretender’s better half—who, in her retirement at the Convent of St. 
Cecilia, took for her principal adviser, we are told (1725), “the veteran, 
and now unemployed, intriguer, Alberoni; one morning that ambitious 
priest was six hours and a half together, at her convent.”f She knew 
that it was his enterprise in her husband’s behalf to which, mainly, the 
Cardinal owed his exile. After the break-down of the Armada chown: 
when Alberoni took the opportunity of the victory of Franca Villa, to 
signify his consent to a peace—though still far from yielding to the terms 
required by the Allies,—the British Minister refused to treat with Spain 
until the Cardinal was expelled ; and France backed the determination of 
her exasperated neighbour. Madrid was moved by such language from 
such speakers. The Prime Minister was a man to ‘ proud of ; but what 
with his Stuart systems, and complicated intrigues, and labyrinthine 
statecraft, he began to tire them a little, by the consequences all this 
statecraft involved, in the shape of so prolonged and disastrous a war. 
His friends began to cool towards him,—and his increasing arrogance of 
demeanour was giving fresh occasion to his detractors to denounce the 
upstart. Meanwhile the Quixotic Earl of Peterborough—then, as indeed 
ever, on his travels,—got from the Court of Parma (he had been intimate 
with the Duke at Paris) letters to Queen Elizabeth Farnese, earnestly 
pressing for the dismissal of Alberoni. Other influences were set at 
work, in the same direction, and before long the Cardinal was thrown 
over. , 

The great practical difficulty was, how to get the king’s ear, and spoil 
the Cardinal’s monopoly of that organ. Alberoni was vigilant in debarring 
inconvenient people of access thereto, and had a knack of providing 
employment, in distant parts, for all probable or seemingly possible rivals. 
He would have them out of sight, that the prince might have them out 
of mind. Had not Wolsey played the same game ? 


This is noted, 
And generally ; whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal instantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too.t 








* La Princesse des Ursins, pp. 560 sg. t Mahon, vol. ii. ch. xiv. 
t King Henry VIII., Act II. Sc. 1. 
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And we may apply to the same cardinal-minister of Spain what Norfolk 
says of the same cardinal-minister of England, as regards the spell ex- 
ercised by either Eminence over either Majesty— 
If you cannot 

Bar his access to the king, never 

Anything on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 

Over the king in his tongue.* 
Notwithstanding Alberoni's unlimited aecess, however, and the limited 
access of others,—with all his witchcraft of words to boot,—the means 
were found, and the time was come, to oust him from his well-feathered 


: 


One December morning it was, in 1719, that he received from his 
sovereign—who had transacted business with him the night before, and 
betrayed no hint of what was eoming—a Royal Deeree dismissing him 
from “all his employments, and commanding him to leave Madrid in 
eight days, and the Spanish territories in twenty-one.”” He was not to 
attempt to see the King or the Queen, or to write to them; it would be 
of no avail if he did. He was not to reason about the causation of his 
exeat, but to make his exit. He was to stand not upon the manner of 
his going, but ge atonee. An officer of the guards was to be his super- 
visor watil he made his departure. Saint-Simon alleges that he carried 
off with him an immense quantity of papers, money, and jewels,—and 
that a few days later it was discovered that the original will of Charles 
the Second was missing. “Alberoni was stopped. It was not without 
trouble, the most terrible menaces, and loud cries from him, that he sur- 
rendered the will, and some other important papers which were missing,” f 
= which he intended, it was surmised, to dispose of, advantageously, to 

Saint-Simon further states that the Regent Duke of Orleans despatched 
a trust agent to the extreme confine of the frontiers, to wait for 
Alberoni, to see him embarked at Provence for Italy, nor once to lose 
sight of him, or allow him to communicate with any person whatsoever, 
or suffer any kind of honours to be paid him; in to conduct him 
with the ordi civilities, but nothing beyond, vouchsafed to a prisoner 
under guard. h was to be the Cardinal’s mode of transit through 
France. Sic éransit one whom Spain so lately esteemed the gloria 
mundi. 

The agent was a certain Argus-eyed Chevalier de Morcieu, who by no 
means softened down im practice the harsh wording of his commisston. 
Poor Alberoni was no sooner free of Ais surveillance, and safe in Italy, 
than new vexations met him, from the enmity of the Emperor, and the 
indignation of the Pope; so that until a new y Father should preside 
Pg ta og enn gine, ee heme wae year 
abode there. When the election of a new ope was advertised, Alberoni 
was summoned to Rome with the rest of the sacred College, and soon 
afterwards hired a “magnifieent palace” and took up his rest there 
(though rest he never did nor could), making a grand display, according 
to Saint-Simon, of the much goods he had laid up for many years. ‘“ He 
found himself face to face with the Cardinal Giudice, and with Madame 





* King Henry VILL, Act LIL Sc. 2. t Saint-Simon, IV. 206, 
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des Ursins. The three formed a rare triangle, whieh caused many a 
i scene in Rome. After seeing them both die, Alberont beeame 
legate at Ferrara, and continued there a long time.’"* He was = 
Rome again, when Saint-Simon compiled these Memoirs, being 
fourscore-and-six years old. 

He survived till 1752—some two years later. We have seen one 
example of his recreations at Rome—in the case of a Stuart hatch- 
ing at St. Cecilia’s. His attempt against the little Republic of San 
Marino is characterised as “ still more uaworthy’’ by Karl Stanhope, who 
adds, that even had it been successful, it would have brought no advan- 
tage commensurate with its disgrace. ‘‘ But Alberoni could never remain 
tranquik It would seem, in fact, as if superior talents were often con~ 
joined by nature with a certain restlessness which eompels them to seek 
out for Giemsiees some employment. Few men whe could be useful im 
action are happy in retirement.”¢ Sir Bulwer Lytton has said of him, 
that his ‘mere love of meddling and intrigue” attached itself “ equally 
to petty as to large cireles.”} 

rick the Great onee remarked of Cardinal Alberoni, that, had two 
such worlds been given him, as this world of ours, he would have asked 
for a third. This he said, signifying, M. Sainte- Beuve§ would have us 
understand, the génie trop vaste, trop remuant, and the wnagination trop 
fougueuse of the Parmesan parvenu. 

There is a character drawn, in one of M. About’s works, of a certain 
successful ecclesinstie, a man vigorous in mind and body, who, unfortu- 
nately for himself and others, was born in a village stable or a Pane 

rret, with all the instincts of a prince. Which character and eareer 
induces the reflection, that the world has never lacked these men of 
action, whom destiny throws on the pavé without money, without birth, 
without, in short, any other instruments at command than their own in- 
telligence and strength of will. According to circumstances, says the 
author, these men become illustrious or infamous, they do much good or 
much harm; but they never die without doing a something. “ Whether 
they strip the passers-by like Cartouche, or rifle nations like Law, or 
overturn thrones like Marat, or found dynasties themselves, there is a 
close relationship between them all; they all belong to the one great 
family of adventurers.’’|| Quite a family man, in this respect, is our 
Parmesan parvenu; but one of whom the very large family in question 
ma for family reasons, and from family feeling, be more than commonly 
proud. 

An Edinburgh Reviewer has endorsed “Mr. Moore's spirited and 
elegant sketch of that adventurer,” as giving a very just representation 
of his character: Alberoni being pronounced by this authority, the 
founder of a sort of dynasty of adventurer-ministers, which formed a 
characteristic feature of Spanish history under the Bourbon kings. “The 
majority of them were foreigners; and all were suddenly raised from a 


class which seldom supplies the other monarchies of Europe with Prime 








* Saint-Simon, IV. 210. 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. i. ch. x. 
Devereux, ch. iii. § Essai sur Frédéric le Grand (1850). 
{ Tolla, par Edmond About, ch. vi. 
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Ministers. One foreign financier appeared in France, if a Genevese could 
be called a at Paris. But a long succession of foreign princes 
were raised in in by the total incapacity of the noble aeiles for 
blic affairs.”"* Alberoni’s capacity, and his career, are not quite dis- 
criminated as they y might be, in strictures of this sweeping sort, from the 
nobodies with whom he is classed. He was an adventurer, but 

he was something more. 

And it is because he was something more, though an adventurer 
still, that he has so often attracted the interest, if never the respect, of 
men with an eye for dash and daring in political aspirants. Byron is 
one who repeatedly bewrays the kind of spell that Alberoni’s history 
exercised on his fancy. Again and again in his Journal he cites the 
restless Cardinal. In one place, for instance, he speaks of “a little 
tumult, now and then,” as such an “agreeable quickener of the sensa- 
tions”—any “aventure of a lively description”—adding: “T think I 
would rather have been Bonneval, Ripperda, Alberoni,” and others he 
names, “than Mahomet himself.”"+ When at Ravenna, in 1821, he 
comes across a very old woman, who reports herself ninety- -five years old ; 
this entry concerns her and the nearly nonagenarian Cardinal: “ Told 
her to come to-morrow, and will examine her myself. I love phenomena. 
If she ts ninety-five years old, she must recollect the Cardinal Alberoni, 
who was legate here.""t The old dame comes next day, sure —_ 
but her memory (so far) is better than Byron’s—who records: “I fo 
to ask her if on remembered Alberoni (legate here), but will ask h 
next time.”§ But whether next time ever came, and if so, what came of 
it, in the Cardinal question, deponent saith not. 


THE ROSE IN THE CITY ALLEY. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 






Wnuar dost thou here, 
Bright lover of the sun and sky, 
Sweet drinker of the zephyr’s sigh, 
Striving thy buds to rear? 
The heavens put on a murky cloak, 
The air is thick with dust and smoke, 
The winds, that languish near, 
Are noisome, stealing thy perfume, 
And sicklying all thy native bloom. 









* Bdinburgh Review, vol. xxi. p. 196. + Byron's Journal, Nov. 22, 1813. 
+ Tbid., January 26, 1821. § Ibid.. January 29, 1821. 








The Rose in the City Alley. 


What dost thou here ? 
Thy blushing breast should ope its sweets, 
Not to these crowded, dusty streets, 

But where pure rays might shine, 
And Morn’s rich dews thy lips might steep, 
While bees luxurious o'er thee creep, 

And quaff their honey-wine, 
And butterflies might flutter round, 
By spells of fragrance gently bound. 


What dost thou here, 
On this old blackened window-sill ? 
Harsh sounds the squalid alley fill, 

Loud oath, and want's sad sigh : 
Thy form in some parterre should spring, 
’Mid fountains gently murmuring, 

While glad birds, warbling nigh, 
Should, in sweet answer, all day long, 
Enchant thee with mellifluous song. 


What dost thou here ? 

Thy beauty, prisoner rose, is flown; 

Thy red leaves soon will strew the stone ; 
Thou’rt fading fast away, 

Pining for Nature’s purer scene, 

Bright suns, fresh gales, and skies serene ; 
Consumptive Beauty! say, 

Thou’rt like some hearts, fond, gentle, true, 

Pining in this great city too. 


What dost thou here, 
Poor maiden with the pallid cheek, 
The young, fair limb, all worn and weak, 
In yonder close, dull room ? 
Toiling the livelong, weary day, 
Bartering sweet life for scanty pay, 
A canker in thy bloom, 
Thy needle—bread, and, like the flower, 
Growing more fragile every hour. 


What dost thou here? 
Not pent, confined, so young, so frail, 
Thou shouldst be drinking now the gale, 

Thy lithe limbs bounding free ; 
Thou shouldst be lifting that blue eye 
Up to God’s health-imparting sky, 

Tossing thy locks in glee ; 
But sighs are thine, the tear-drop flows, 
Maid, drooping like our City Rose. 
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THE GORILLA AND HIS COUNTRY.* 


Apart from the interest derived from the of the previously 
little-known man-monkey, the Gorilla, Mr. du Chaillu’s explorations em- 
braced a most interesting portion of Equatorial Africa. The discovery 
of a hilly and mountainous region between the head waters of the Congo, 
the Benuwe, the Shari, the Nile. the Zambesi, and the Eastern Lake 
district, at once explodes the popular theory, which, upon the removal of 
the supposed central Mountains of the Moon toe the east coast, was made 
to supersede all previous notions. This theory consisted in advocating 
the existence of a great central watery upland, the surplus waters of 
which broke through gaps in the surrounding hilly decline, and went to 
feed the above-mentioned great rivers. The Apigi, or Gorilla range, 
presents a far more rational and commonplace view of the subject. It is 
a watershed, same as is seen in other parts of the world, and which may 
fairly be believed to be more or less continuous with Speke’s Mountains 
of the Moon, north of Lake Tanganyika on the one hand, and with 
an unexplored hilly region, that may yet be found between the easterly 
tributaries to Lake Tsad, and the most westerly tributaries to the 
Nile.t 

The physical characters, the cannibalistic propensities, a variety of 
points in habits and manners, notoriously the remarkable mode of saluta- 
tion found by Andersson among the Damaras, and by Petherick among 
the Niyam-Nams, of spitting in the face, would tend to establish a close 
alliance between the negro tribes scattered over this great and little- 
known central intertropical region. At the same time a variety of other 
circumstances far more open to discussion would come, notwithstanding 
the diversity of opinion entertained by anatomists as to the existence of 
fundamental or of mere accidental varieties of structure-differences which 
may be considered as insuperable, or differences as the great length of 
arms, or the largely-developed canine teeth, which can readily be ac- 
counted for by difference of habits, climbing trees, and tearing up 
roots, &e.; to induce the belief, according to the views entertained by 
the followers of the progressive development theory, that the lowest in 
the scale of the cannibal negroes would come nearest to the great apes, 
that still share with him the forest and the mountain in his native land. 

The singular region of Equatorial Africa, the interior of which it was 
Mr. du Chaillu’s good fortune to be the first to explore, and of whose 
people, and strange ammal and vegetable productions he now presents us 
with a most interesting account, 1s, according to our traveller himself, 
chiefly remarkable for its fauna, which is, in many respects, not only ex- 
traordinary, but peculiar. In this comparatively narrow belt, extending 
on either side of the Equator, is found that menstrous ape the Gorilla. 








* Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. By Paul B. du Chaillu. 
London: John Murray. 1868. 
t Mr. du Chaillu pro, oses the unpronounceable name of Nkoomoo nabouali for 


this rang», but Equato:al or Gorilla range would be more significative and 
acceptable. 
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Here, too, and here only is the home of the very remarkable nest-building 
ape, the Troglodytes calvus, the nsheigo mbouvé of the natives; of the 
hitherto unknown kooloo-kamba, a r ape no less remarkable than 
the T. calvus; and of the chimpanzee. North, south, and east of this 
region, the lion lords it in the forests and the desert; only in this tract 
he is not found. It would seem, then, as if not the first, at all events 
the most favoured home of the great ape tribe, and we believe some 
fanciful generaliser also placed the original home of the negro in Equa- 
torial Africa, Certainly, if there ever was any family relationship, this 
would appear to have been its centre, or point of gation. 

The + a region is remarkable in other repay an only does the 
fauna contain a very unusual number of species peculiar to itself, but 
even some of those animals which it has in common with the regions to 
the north and south, seemed to Mr. du Chaillu to be varieties, a feature 
which would equally apply to man and to the simiadm, as well as to the 
elephant. Doubtless the peculiar formation of the country causes this 
exceptional condition. Instead of the vast, thinly-wooded, and arid or 
sparsely-watered plains of Northern, Eastern, and Southern Africa, the 
explorer finds here a region very mountainous, and so densely wooded 
that the whole country may be described as an impenetrable jungle, 
through which man pushes on only by hewing his way with the axe. 
These forests, which have been resting probably for ages in their gloomy 
solitude, seem unfavourable even to the rapid increase of the beasts, who 
are their chief denizens. There are no real herds of game, nor have the 
people of this region yet attained that primitive step in the upward march 
of civilisation, the ion of beasts of burden. Neither horses nor 
— are known — man, or woman rather, is the only beast of 

Of the eight years which Mr. du Chaillu spent in this region, the work 
before us contains the record of the last four— 1856, °57, °58, and "59, 
which were alone devoted to a systematic exploration of the interior. 
The first four years were chiefly devoted to commercial pursuits, in whieh 
he was engaged conjointly with his father. Thus, when he started as a 
traveller, he had the great advantages of tolerably thorough aceli- 
matation, and a knowledge of the languages and habits of the sea-shore 
tribes, which proved of infinite service to him among the tribes of the 
interior, with whom he was in every case able to hold converse, if not by 
word of mouth, at least by a native interpreter, with whose lamguage he 
was familiar. 

It would be tedious to give a detailed epitome or analysis of journeys 
and explorations extending in different directions, with ent returns 
to the sea-coast, over many years. Mr. du Chaillu travelled—always on 
foot, and unaccompanied by other white men—about eight thousand 
miles during his four years’ travels. He shot, stuffed, and brought home 
over two thousand birds, of which more than sixty are new species; and 
he killed upwards of one thousand quadrupeds, of which two hundred 
were stuffed and brought home, with more than eighty skeletons. Not 
less than twenty of these quadrupeds are speci hitherto unknewn to 
science. What a terrible being is civilised man, armed with all the 
powers of modern art as applied to destruction, going for the first time 
into a new and prolific country, and what a contrast does he present to 
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the poor, helpless, untutored and superstitious savage, dwelling in the 
same realms ! 

It is to be observed that the coast line, euping where marsh (as at 
the delta of the Ogobai) renders it too unwholesome for human habitation, 
is dotted here —< there with negro villages, and at a few points with 
« factories,” which have been established for the prosecution of general 
trade. The trade with the back country of the Gaboon river, which is the 
chief settlement on the coast, is, indeed, held by the Mpongwes, or coast 
tribes, and they are in consequence of this monopoly much averse to any 
communication between the whites and the interior. The American 
missionaries have also an important station at Baraka, eight miles from 
the mouth of the river. The Mpongwes, once numerous, are, like many 
other African tribes, said to be entirely disappearing. Of the Ndina tribe, 
only three persons remain of what was once a numerous people. Mr. du 
Chaillu, who speaks of this mysterious, and to some extent unaccountable, 

i rance and extermination of certain tribes, says elsewhere that 
polygamy and the numerous murders or accusations for witchcraft do 
more to cause this decrease than aught else visible—much more than fever 
and irregular habits. 

After visiting the beautiful island of Corisco, Mr. du Chaillu’s first 
journey was up the Muni to the coast-range, called Sierra del Crystal. 
The start was effected in a canoe manned by twelve armed negroes. The 
first tribe he got amongst were the Mbousha, and he witnessed his first 
witch-tragedy—the killing of a poor old man for that imaginary crime. 
The Shekiani, who succeeded to the Mbousha, were more warlike, but as 
superstitious and cruel as their predecessors. Our traveller was well re- 
ceived at the village of the chief Mbene, which was situate at the foot of 


the first granite-range of the Sierra del Crystal. The lower ranges of 
these hills attain an elevation of from five to six hundred feet, and the 
farther and higher from two to three thousand feet. It is beyond these 
hills that the Fans, a cannibal tribe, live, and that the Gorilla has also his 
home. This chief provided our traveller with a party to accompany him 
as far as the Fan tribe. He first observed on this occasion that the natives 
had still the or of using their bare feet as monkeys do theirs. They 


can catch ho 
out falling. 

Arriving on the top of the sierra and at the head waters of the 
Ntambounay at the same time, our traveller was very nearly put “ hors 
de combat” at the very onset of his travels by a great venomous serpent, 
and was also for the first time introduced, but only at a distance, to the 
Gorilla of which he first found traces in a deserted sugar-cane plantation, 
the canes of which had been beaten down and torn up by the roots, and 
were lying about in fragments which had evidently been chewed. 


d of objects with their toes and jump from rock to rock with- 


We followed these traces, and presently came to the footprints of the so-long- 
desired animal. It was the first time I had ever seen these footprints, and my 
sensations were indescribable. Here was I now, it seemed, on the point of meet- 
ing face to face that monster of whose ferocity, strength, and cunning the natives 
had told me so much ; an animal scarce known to the civilised world, and which 
no white man before had hunted. My heart beat till I feared its loud pulsations 
would alarm the gorilla, and my feelings were really excited to a painful degree. 
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By the tracks it was easy to know that there must have been several gorillas 
in company. We pre at once to follow them. 

The women were terrified, poor things! and we left them a good escort of two 
or three men to take care of them and reassure them. Then the rest of us looked 
once more carefully at our guns—for the gorilla gives you no time to reload, and 
woe to him whom he attacks! We were armed to the teeth. My men were re- 
markably silent, as they were poing on an expedition of more than usual risk ; 
for the male gorilla is literally the king of the African forest. He and the 
crested lion of Mount Atlas are the two fiercest and strongest beasts of this 
continent. The lion of South Africa cannot compare with either for strength or 
courage. 

ian we departed from the camp, the men and women left behind crowded 
together, with fear written on their faces. Miengai, Makinda, and,N set 
out in one party, and myself and Yeava formed another, for the hunt. We deter- 
mined to keep near each other, that in emergency we might be at hand to help 
~ other. And for the rest, silence and a sure aim were the only cautions to 

ven. 

s we followed the tracks we could easily see that there were four or five of 
them ; though none appeared very large. We saw where they had run along on 
all fours, the usual mode of progression of these animals; and where, from time 
to time, they had seated themselves to chew the canes they had borne off. The 
chase began to be very exciting. 

We had agreed to return to the women and their guards, and consult upon 
final operations, when we should have discovered their probable course ; and this 
was now done. To make sure of not alarming our prey, we moved the whole 
party forward a little way to where some leafy huts, built by passing traders, 
served for shelter and concealment. And having here bestowed the women— 
who have a lively fear of the terrible gorilla, in consequence of various stories 
current among the tribes of women having been carried off into the woods vi 
fierce animal—we prepared once more to set out in chase, this time hopeful to 
catch a shot. 

Looking once more to our guns, we started off. I confess that I never was 
more excited in my life. For years I had heard of the terrible roar of the 
gorilla, of its vast strength, its fierce courage, if, unhappily, only wounded by a 
shot. Iknew that we were about to pit ourselves against an animal which even 
the leopard of these mountains fears, and which, perhaps, has driven the lion out 
of this territory; for the king of beasts, so numerous elsewhere in Africa, is 
never met in the land of the gorilla. Thus it was with no little emotion that I 
_— turned again towards the prize at which I had been hoping for years to get 
a shot. 

We descended a hill, crossed a stream on a fallen log, and presently ap- 
proached some huge boulders of granite. Alongside of this granite block lay an 
immense dead tree, and about this we saw many evidences of the very recent 
presence of the gorillas. ‘ 

Our approach was very cautious. We were divided into two parties. Makinda 
led one and I the other. We were to surround the granite block behind which 
Makinda supposed the gorillas to be hiding. Guns cocked and in hand, we 
advanced through the dense wood, which cast a gloom even in mid-day over the 
whole scene. I looked at my men, and saw plainly that they were in even greater 
excitement than myself, 

Slowly we pressed on through the dense brush, fearing almost to breathe lest 
we should alarm the beasts. Makinda was to go to the right of the rock, while 
I took the left. Unfortunately, he circled it at too great a distance. The 
watcliful animals saw him. Suddenly I was startled by a strange, discordant, 
half human, devilish cry, and beheld four young gorillas running toward the deep 
forests. We fired, but hit nothing. Then we rushed on in pursuit; but the 
knew the woods better than we. Once I caught a glimpse of one of the patho 
again, but an intervening tree spoiled my mark, and I did not fire. We ran till 
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we were exhausted, but in vain. The alert beasts made good their ’ 

When we could pursue no more we returned slowly to our camp, where 
women were anxiously ng us. | 

T felt almost like a murderer when I saw the gorillas this first time. 

ran—on their hind legs—they looked fearfully like hairy men; their 

down, their bodies inclined f their whole like men running 

their lives. Take with this their awful cry, which fierce and animal as it is, 

yet something human in its discordance, and you will cease to wonder that 

the natives have the wildest superstitions about these “‘ wild men of the woods.” 

In our absence the women had built large fires and the camp, which 
was not so comfortable as last night’s, but yet protected us from rain. I — 
my clothes, which had become wet through by the frequent torrents and puddles 
we ran through in our eager pursuit, and then we sat down to our supper, which 
had been ed meantime. And now I noticed that, by the improvidence of the 
women, who are no better managers than the men (poor things !), all my plantains 
were gone—eaten up ; so that I had to de for next day—and in fact for the 
remainder of our passage to the Fan tri n two or three biscuits which, 
luckily, I yet ——. 

As we lay t the fire in the evening before going to sleep the adventure of 
the day was talked over, and of course there followed some curious stories of the 
gorillas. 1 listened in silence to the conversation, which was not addressed to 
me, and was rewarded by hearing the stories as they are believed, and not as a 
stranger would be apt to draw them out by questions. 

One of the men told a story of two Mbondemo women who were walking 
together through the woods, when suddenly an immense gorilla stepped into the 
path, and, clutching one of the women, bore her off in spite of the screams and 

of both. The other woman returned to the village, sadly frightened, 
and related the . Of course her companion was given up for lost. Great 
was the surprise, therefore, when, a few days afterward, she returned to her 
home. She related that the gorilla had misused her, but that she had eventually 
escaped from him. 

* Yes,” said one of the men, “ that was a gorilla inhabited by a spirit.” 

Which explanation was received with a general grunt of # lowe 

They believe, in all this country, that there is a kind of gorilla—known to the 
initiated by certain mysterious signs, but chiefly by bemg of extraordinary size 
—which is the residence of certain spirits of departed negroes. Such gorillas, 
the natives believe, can never be caught or killed; and, also, they have much 
more shrewdness and sense than the common animal. In fact, in these “ pos- 
sessed ” beasts, it would seem that the intelligence of man is united with the 
strength and ferocity of the beast. No wonder the poor African dreads so 
terrible a being as his imagination thus conjures up. 

One of the men told how, some years ago, a party of gorillas were found in a 
cane-field tying up the sugar-cane in regular bundles, pre ry to carrying it 
away. The natives attacked them, but were routed, several killed, while 
others were carried off prisoners by the gorillas; but in a few days they returned 
home uninjured, with this horrid exception : the nails of their fingers and toes 
ert — tan 3 

e years ago a man suddenly disappeared from his village. It is probable 
that he was carried off by a tiger; but as no news came of him, ihe sitio 
superstition invented a cause for his absence. It was related and believed that, 
as he walked through the wood one day, he was suddenly changed into a hideous 
large gorilla, which was often pursued afterwards, but never killed, though it 
continually haunted the neighbourhood of the village. 

Here several spoke up and mentioned names of men now dead whose spirits 


were known to be dwelling in gorillas. 


The natives manifest curious notions of a certain relationship between 
man and the Gorilla in these stories of the spirits of men living in them ; 
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but we have at the same time a glimpse of a far higher order of ideas, even 
in this conception of savages, for they make the spirit of man a superior 
and non-essential thing to its corporeal residence, and a thing of which 
they apparently do not consider the Gorilla to be . At the same 
time, they have evidently traditions of women abducted by the Gorillas, 
but Mr. du Chaillu denies the fact in another part of his work. 

The first Fan—warrior and cannibal as he was—whom our traveller 
met with was so terrified at seeing a white man, that he let his spear fall 
to the ground, and his shield shook and rattled with terror. Two women 
who were with him were equally terrified ; they took him for a spirit just 
come down from the sky. These Fans are described as bein much lighter 
in shade than any of the coast tribes, strong, tall, well made, active, and 
A intelligent look. But they are very superstitious, and have many 
etiches. 
on while he was among the Fans that our traveller killed his first 

rilla. 


The next day we went out all een for a gorilla-hunt. The country here- 
abouts is very rough, hilly, and densely crowded ; nee hunting is 
scarcely to be counted sport. But a couple of days of rest had refreshed me, and 
I was anxious to be in at the death of a gorilla. 

We saw several gorilla-tracks, and about noon divided our party, in the hope 
of surrounding the resting-place of one whose tracks were very plain. I had 
scarce got away from my party three hundred yards when I heard a report of a 

n, then of three more, going off one after the other. Of course I ran back as 

ast as I could, and hoped to see a dead animal before me, but was once more 
isappointed. My Mbondemo fellows had fired at a female, had wounded her, 

as I saw by the clots of blood which marked her track, but she had made 

her escape. We set out at once in pursuit; but these woods are so thick, so 

almost impenetrable, that pursuit of a wounded animal is not often successful. 

A man can only creep where the beast would run. 

Night came upon us while we were still beating the bush, and it was deter- 
mined to camp out and try our luck again on the morrow. Of course, | was 
only too glad. We shot some monkeys and birds, built our camp, and, while the 
men roasted their monkey-meat over the coals, I held my birds before the blaze 
ona stick. Fortunately we had food enough, and of a good kind, for next day. 

We started early, and pushed for the most dense and impenetrable part of t 
forest, in hopes to find the very home of the beast I so much wished to shoot, 
Hour after hour we travelled, and yet no signs of gorilla. Only the everlasting 
little chattering monkeys—and not many of these—and occasionally birds. In 
fact, the forests of this part of Africa—as the reader bas seen by this time—are 
not so full of life as in some other parts to the south. 

Suddenly Miengai uttered a little cluck with his tongue, which is the native’s 
way of showing that peng is stirring, and that a sharp look-out is necessary. 
And presently I noticed, ahead of us seemingly, a noise as of some one breaking 
down branches or twigs of trees. 

This was the gorilla, I knew at once, by the eager and satisfied looks of the 
men. They looked once more carefully at their guns, to see if by any chance the 
powder had fallen out of the pans; I also examined mine, to make sure that all 
was right ; and then we marched on cautiously, 

The singular noise of the breaking of tree-branches continued. We walked 
with the greatest care, making no noise at all. The countenances of the men 
showed that they thought themselves engaged in a very serious rae 
but we pushed on, until finally we thought we saw through the thick woods the 
— of the branches and small trees which the great beast was tearing down, 
probably to get from them the berries and fruits he lives on. 

02 
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Suddenly, as we were creeping along, in a silence which made a hea 
breath — loud and Siotlat, the woods were at once filled with the ientdailen’ 
barking roar of the gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swa rapidly just ahead, and presently before us stood 
an immense male gorilla. He had gone through the jungle on his all-fours ; but 
when he saw our party he erected himself and looked us boldly in the face. He 
stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight I think I shall never forget, 
Nearly six feet high (he proved four inches shorter), with immense body, huge 
chest, and great muscular arms, with fiercely-glaring large deep grey eyes, and a 
hellish expression of face, which seemed to me like some nightmare vision : thus 
stood before us this king of the African forest. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat his breast with his huge 
fists till it resounded like an immense bass-dram, which is their mode of offering 
defiance ; meantime giving vent to roar after roar. 

The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and awful noise heard in these 
African woods. It begins with a sharp daré, like an angry dog, then glides into 
a deep bass rol/, which literally and closely resembles the roll of distant thunder 
along the sky, for which I have sometimes been tempted to take it where 1 did 
not see the animal. So deep is it that it seems to proceed less from the mouth 
and throat than from the deep chest and vast paunch. 

His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood motionless on the defensive, 
and the crest of short hair which stands on his forehead began to twitch rapidly 
up and down, while his powerful fangs were shown as he again sent forth a 
thunderous roar. And now truly he reminded me of nothing but some hellish 
dream creature—a being of that hideous order, half-man, half-beast, which we 
find pictured by old artists in some representations of the infernal regions. He 
advanced a few steps—then stopped to utter that hideous roar again—advanced 
again, and finally stopped when at a distance of about six yards from us. And 
here, just as he another of his roars, beating his breast in rage, we fired, 
and killed him. 

With a groan which had something terribly human in it, and yet was full of 
brutishness, he fell forward on his face. The body shook convulsively for a few 
minutes, the limbs moved about in a straggling way, and then all was quiet— 
death had done its work, and 1 had leisure to examine the huge body. It proved 
to be five feet eight inches high, and the muscular development of the arms and 
breast showed ‘what immense strength it had possessed. 

My men, ae rejoicing at our luck, immediately began to quarrel about the 
apportionment of the meat—for they really eat this creature. I saw that they 
would come to blows presently if | did not interfere, and therefore said I would 
myself give each man his share, which satisfied all. As we were too tired to 
return to our camp of last night, we determined to camp here on the spot, and 
accordingly soon had some shelters erected and dinner going on. Luckily, one 
of the fellows shot a deer just as we began to camp, and on its meat I feasted 
while my men ate gorilla. 

I noticed that they very carefully saved the brain, and was told that charms 
were made of this—charms of two kinds. Prepared in one way, the charm gave 
the wearer a strong hand for the hunt, and in another it gave him success with 
women. This evening we had again gorilla stories—but ail to the same point 
already mentioned, that there are gorillas inhabited by human spirits. 


The illustration of this exploit gives a lively impression of the cool 
murder of a very stout and indignant old man of the woods. 

Mr. du Chaillu observed many evidences of cannibalism whilst with the 
Fans ; piles of human bones mixed up with offal were thrown at the sides 
of many houses. There was a pile of the same description, consisting of 
rib, leg, and arm bones and skulls, at the back even of the house assigned 
for his own residence. He had occasion to see how they kill elephants, 
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having joined with their king in a grand hunt in which some five hundred 
men were engaged. They construct a kind of defence of strong climbin 
plants (lianes), which entangle the elephants, and whilst thus obs . 
they ply the animals with spears, till the poor wounded beast looks like a 
huge porcupine. A man was killed upon this occasion—a rare event, for 
in case of danger our traveller says they climb up trees “ with astonishing 
swiftness—almost like monkeys,”” The body was removed to another Fan 
village to be sold and eaten. 


While I was talking to the king to-day (9th), some Fans brought in a dead 
body which they had bought in a neighbouring town, and which was now to be 
divided. I could see that the man had died of some disease. I confess I could 
not bear to stay for the cutting "p of the body, but retreated when all was 
ready. It made me sick all over. [ remained till the infernal scene was about 
to begin, and then retreated. Afterwards I could hear them from my house 
growing noisy over the division. 

Eating the bodies of persons who have died of sickness is a form of canni- 
balism of which I had never heard among any people, so that I determined to 
inquire if it were indeed a general custom among the Fans, or merely an excep- 
tional freak. They spoke without embarrassment about the whole matter, and 
I was informed that they constantly buy the dead of the Osheba tribe, who, in 
return, buy theirs. They also buy the dead of other families in their own tribes, 
and, besides this, get the bodies of a great many slaves from the Mbichos and 
<"eee for which they readily give ivory, at the rate of a small tusk for a 


y. 

Until to-day I never could believe two stories—both well authenticated, but 
seeming quite impossible to any one unacquainted with this people—which are 
told of them on the Gaboon. A party of Fans who came down to the sea- 
shore once actually stole a freshly-buried body from the cemetery, and cooked it 
and ate it among them; and at another time a party conveyed a body into the 
woods, cut it up, and smoked the flesh, which they carried away with them, 
The circumstances made a great fuss among the Mpongwe, and even the mis- 
sionaries heard of it, for it happened at a village not far from the missio 
grounds, but I never credited the stories till now, though the facts were we 
authenticated by witnesses. In fact, the Fans seem regular ghouls, only they 
practise their horrid custom unblushingly and in open day, and have no shame 
about it. I have seen here knives covered with human skin, which their owners 
valued very highly. 


The farthest point reached by Mr. Du Chaillu in this direction was an 
Osheba town, probably a tribe of the Fans. He left the mountaineers, 
of whom, except for es abominable practice of cannibalism, he appears 
to have entertained a very st impression, by the river Noya, 
among whose tribes he amused himself by shooting and netting ante- 
lopes, deer, and some smaller animals, thus adding largely to his collec- 
tions. At one of these villages he relates : 


I was glad to go to sleep early, but was scarce soundly asleep when I was 
turned out of the house bya furious attack of the bashikouay ants. They were 
already all over me when I jumped up, and I was bitten terribly. I ran out 
into the street and called 44 ielp. The natives came out, and lights were 
struck, and presently I was relieved. But now we found that the whole Noa 
was attacked. The great army was pouring in on us, doubtless excited by the 
smell of meat in the houses; and my unfortunate antelope had probably brought 
them to my door. All hands had to turn out to defend ourselves. We built 
little cordons of fire, which kept them away from places they had not yet 


entered, and thus protected our persons from their attacks ; and towards morning, 
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ing eaten ing they could get at, they left us in peace. As was to be 
expected I eee me Se up. 

vast number, the su appearance, the ity and voracity of these 

i animals never cease to astonish me. Last night they in lite- 

millions and billions, and only when many fires were lighted were they 

forced that direct and victorious course which they generally hold. Then, 

however, they retreated in parties, and with the greatest regularity, vast numbers 

remaining to complete the work of destruction. 


The new moon was also welcomed in one of these Mbicho villages by 
the chief coming out of his house and dancing along the street, his face 
and body painted in black, red, and white, and spotted all over with 
spots the size of a peach. A characteristic incident occurred farther 

wn, after a visit to a remarkable cavern full of vampire-bats. The 
stream had now become a swamp : 


Its bed, no longer narrow, was spread over a flat of a mile, and the now 
muddy waters meandered slowly through an immense growth of mangroves, 
whose roots extended entirely across and met in the middle, showing their 
— rounds above the mire and water, like the folds of some vast serpent. 

t was high tide, and there was not a canoe to be had. To sleep on this side 
among the mangroves, and be eaten up by musquitoes, was not a pleasant 
prospect, and to me there seemed no other. But my men were not troubled at 
all. We were to cross over, quite easily too, on the roots which projected over 
the water’s edge, and which lay from two to three feet apart at irregular dis- 
tances. It seemed a desperate venture; but they set out, jumping like monkeys 
from.place to place, and I followed, expecting every moment to fall in between 
and stick in the mud, perhaps to be attacked by some noxious reptile whose rest 
my fall would disturb. I had to take off my shoes, whose thick soles made me 
more likely to slip. I gave all my b , and guns and pistols, to the men, 
and then commenced a journey whose like I hope never to take again. We 
were an hour in ae, ae palin hour of continual jumps and hops. In the 
midst of it all a man behind me flopped into the mud, calling out “ Omemba!” 
in a frightened voice. 

Now, “‘omemba” means snake. The ee fellow had put his hand on an 
enormous black snake, and, feeling its cold, slimy scales, let go his hold and fell 
through. All hands immediately began to run faster than before, and to shout, 
and to make all kinds of noises to frighten the serpent. But the poor animal 
also took fright, and began to crawl away among the branches as fast as he 
could. Unfortunately, his fright led him directly towards some of us; and a 

eral panic now ensued, everybody running as fast as he could to get out of 

e way of danger. Another man fell into the mud below, and added his cries 
to the general noise. I came very near getting a mud-bath myself, but luckily 
I escaped. But my feet were badly cut up. 


After a brief visit to a missionary station, Mr. Du Chaillu continued 
his shooting excursions, varied almost every day by some incident or 
other. One day it was the corpse of a woman—young, evidently—and 
with features once mild and good. She had been tied up to a tree on 
some infernal accusation of witchcraft, tortured, and left to die! On 
another it was a narrow escape from a wild bull : 


It is a very savage beast, and one, which I only wounded, attacked me. I 
had taken good aim, but 7! bullet struck a vine on its way and glanced aside, 
ot a, instead of hitting the beast between the eyes, 1 only wounded him in 

y- 

It was a huge bull, and, turning fiercely, he came at me without stopping to 

think. I had but a moment to consider, and prudently determined to run, for, 
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though I had my second barrel in reserve, the crash of the infuriated bull was 

too powerful. As I turned to make my escape, I found my foot hopelessly 

ht ina tough vine. I was a prisoner, and the bull dashing towards me, 

head down and eyes a-flame, tearing asunder the vines which barred his pro- 

as though they had been t . [had been nervous a moment before ; 

But now, turning to meet the enemy, felt at once my nerves firm as a rock, and 
my whole system braced for the aw. 

All depended on one shot, for, en as [ was, if I missed the bull would 
not. I waited a second more, till he was within five yards of me, and then fired 
at his head. He gave one loud, hoarse bellow, and then (thank God!) tumbled 
at my feet, almost touching me, a mass of dead flesh. 

The hunt after wild boar was my daily amusement, and by its punts sup- 
plied the whole camp with meat ; but the finest experience of this trip 1 must 
now relate. Arming myself one evening, and blacking my face with charcoal, as 
was my fashion in al my hunts—nothing seems to catch the eye of a wild beast 
of this country so quickly as a white face—I went out of sound of the encamp- 
ment, and in what I knew to be a walk of the buffalo, and lay down under the 
shelter of a huge ant-hill to watch for game. It was a starlight night, but in 
the forest there was a sombre light, in which such a spectacle as I wished for 
would have shown to advantage. Here I lay for one hour, two hours, three 
hours, and heard no sound but the indistinguishable medley which so cane 
tells of the night-life of the woods. Now and then the cracking of a twig 
a grunt told of some perambulating pig; and once a whole herd of gaselles filed 
past me in fine array, never knowing my presence, as I was luckily to windward 
of them. At last, I am ashamed to say, I fell asleep. How long I dozed I do 
not know, but I was awakened with a start by an unearthly roar—a yell—as of 
some animal in extreme terror and agony. 

I started up, looked hurriedly about the narrow space which was open afund 
me, but saw nothing. The woods were yet ete, with the cry which had 
so startled me. And now a dull booming roar succeeded, and I could guess 
that beyond my sight, out in some other open space, some fortunate leo had 
gained a meal. Determined to see the fight, if possible, 1 made towards the 
sounds, and, emerging from the wood, saw scudding across the plain, and at but 
little distance from me, a wild bull, on whose neck was crouched what I in- 
stantly knew, from the natives’ description, to be a leopard. Vainly the 
beast reared, tossed, ran, stopped, roared, and yelled. fn its blind terror it at 
last even rushed against a tree, and nearly tumbled over with the recoil. But 
once more anguish lent it strength, and it set out on another race. 1 took as 
good aim at the leopard’s figure as I could, and fired, but with no effect that I 
could discover. The exciting spectacle lasted but a minute ; then the bull was 
lost to my sight, and presently his roars ceased. Probably the leopard had 
sucked away his life, and was now feasting on the earcase. 


A next journey was effected in a canoe by the Mbata creek, to a king 
with the melodramatic name of Rompochombo, hence to Sangatan 
the residence of the chief of Cape Lopez, across hilly, rolling land with 
vast woods, whose chief occupants are wild boar and chimpanzees ; by 
little clearings with cottages, across creeks with sharks, and over immense 
prairie tracts, where the buffalo has his home and pasture. The king of 
this fine country—Bango by name—is concerned in the slave trade, and, 
as a sequence, is a demoralised, drunken vagabond. He has three 
hundred wives, and no end of barracoons, or slave-pens, from whence 
our traveller saw six hundred human beings embarked in a schooner of 
170 tons during the short time of his stay. Better almost be a Gorilla 
than a man in such a country. 

On a shooting excursion made into the interior from Cape Lopez, Mr. 
du Chaillu obtained a new variety of guinea-fowl, crested, and very hand- 
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some; it would constitute a splendid addition to the poultry-yard. 
Another interesting new bird was also obtained in the same region, a 
black wild fowl (Phasidus niger). These two birds are the most inte- 
ae ¢ the sixty new species that Mr. Du Chaillu discovered. There 
was plenty of other game—leopards, elephants, the niaré or wild 
bull of Equatorial Africa, a beautiful creature, and antelopes. 
After another stay at the Gaboon, Mr. Du Chaillu started for a more 
t excursion in the Camma country south of Cape Lopez. The 
Camma people—or Commi, as they call themselves—were like the 


Mpongwe, with the same language, and sharp traders, Whilst on this 
excursion, our traveller relates : 


I set out early on the 19th to try and get a shot at some buffalo, which were 
said to be in the prairie at the back of the town. Ifouta, a hunter, accompanied 
me, and met with an accident through losing his presence of mind. e had 
been out about an hour, when we came upon a bull feeding in the midst of a 
little prairie surrounded by a wood, which made our approach easy. Ifouta 
walked around opposite to where I lay in wait, in order, that if the animal took 
alarm at him, it might run towards me ; and then began to crawl, in the hunter 
fashion, through the grass towards his prey. All went well till he came near 
enough for babet. Just then, unluckily, the bull saw him. Ifouta immediately 
fired. The gun made a long fire, and he only wounded the beast, which, quite 
infuriated, as it often is at the attack of hunters, immediately rushed upon him. 

It was now that poor Ifouta lost his presence of mind. In such cases, which 
are continually happening to those who hunt the Bos brachicheros, the cue of 
the hunter is to remain perfectly quiet till the beast is within a jump of him, 

step nimbly to one side, and let it rush past. But Ifouta got up and 


ran. 
Of course, in a moment the bull had him on his horns. It tossed him high 
into the air once, twice, thrice, ere I could run up, and, by my shouts, draw its 
to — Then it came rushing at me. But my guns do not hesitate, 
as | a fair shot, I killed it without trouble. 
Ifouta proved to be considerably bruised, but, on the whole, more scared than 


ae and when I had washed him in a creek near by, he was able to walk 
e. 


Here, also, our traveller obtained his first young Gorilla : 


On the 4th of May I had one of the greatest pleasures of my whole life. 
Some hunters who had been out on my account brought in a young gorilla alive ! 
I cannot describe the emotions with which I saw the struggling little brute 
dragged into the village. All the hardships I had endured in Africa were re- 
warded in that moment. 

It was a little fellow of between two and three years old, two feet six inches 
in length, and as fierce and stubborn as a grown animal could have been. 

My hunters, whom I could have hu to my heart, took him in the country 
between the Rembo and Cape St. Catherine. By their account, they were going, 
five in number, to a village near the coast, and walking very silently through 
the forest, when they heard what they immediately recognised as the cry of a 
young gorilla for its mother. The forest was silent. It was about noon ; and 
they immediately determined to follow the ery. Presently they heard it again. 
Guns in hand, the brave fellows crept noiselessly towards a clump of wood, 
where the baby gorilla evidently was. They knew the mother would be near ; 
and there was a likeliliood that the male, the most dreaded of all, might be 
there too. But they determined to risk all, and, if at all possible, to take the 
young one alive, knowing what a joy it would be for me. 

_ Presently they perceived the bush moving; and crawling a little further on 
in dead silence, scarce breathing with excitement, they beheld, what has seldom 
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peen seen even by the n a yo rilla, seated on the 
some berries which mt to the earth, A few feet further on ast tis 
mother, also eating of the same fruit. 

Instantly they made ready to fire ; and none too soon, for the old female saw 
them as they raised their guns, and they had only to pull triggers without delay. 
Happily they wounded her mortally. 

he fell. The young one, hearing the noise of the ran to his mother 
and clung to her, hiding his face, and embracing her y: The hunters imme- 
diately rushed toward the two, hallooing with joy as they ran on. But this 
an. | the little one, who instantly let go his mother and ran to a small tree, 
which he climbed with great agility, where he sat and roared at them savagely. 

They were now perplexed how to get at him. No one cared torun thee 
of being bitten by this savage little beast, and shoot it they would not. At 
last they cut down the tree, and, as it fell, dexterously threw a cloth over the 
head of the young monster, and thus gained time to secure it while it was 
blinded. With all these precautions, one of the men received a severe bite on 
the hand, and another had a piece taken out of his leg. 

As the little brute, though so diminutive, and the merest baby for age, was 
astonishingly strong and by no means good-tempered, they could not lead him. 
He constantly rushed at them. So they were obliged to get a forked stick in 
which his neck was inserted in such a way that he could not escape, and yet 
ee flees at a safe distance. In this uncomfortable way he was brought 
into the village. 

There the excitement was intense. As the animal was lifted out of the canoe 
in which he had come a little way down the river, he roared and bellowed, and 
looked around wildly with his wicked little eyes, giving fair warning that if he 
could only get at some of us he would take his revenge. 

I saw that the stick hurt his neck, and immediately set about to have a 
made for him. In two hours we had built astrong bamboo house, with the 
securely tied at such distances apart that we could see the gorilla and it could 
see out. Here the thing was immediately deposited; and now, for the first 
time, I had a fair chance to look at my prize. 

It was a young male gorilla, evidently not three years old, fully able to walk 
alone, and possessed, for its age, of most extraordinary strength and muscular 
development. Its greatest length proved to be, afterwards, two feet six inches. 
Its face and hands were very black, eyes not so much sunken as in the adult. 
The hair began just at the eyebrows and rose to the crown, where it was of a 
reddish-brown. It came down the sides of the face in lines to the lower jaw 
much as our beards grow. The upper lip was covered with short coarse hair; 
the lower lip had longer hair. The eyelids were slight and thin, Eyebrows 
straight, aa three-quarters of an inch long. 

The whole back was covered with hair of an iron-grey, becoming dark nearer 
the arms, and quite white about the aaws. Chest and abdomen covered with 
bair, which was somewhat thin and short on the breast. On the arms the hair 
was longer than anywhere on the body, and of a greyish-black colour, caused 
by the roots of the hair being dark and the ends whitish. On the hands and 
wrists the hair was black, and came down to the second joints of the fingers, 
eagh one could see in the short down the beginning of the long black 
which lines the upper parts of the fingers in the adult. The hair of the legs 
was greyish-black, ming blacker as it reached the ankles, the feet being 
covered with black hair. 

When I had the little fellow safely locked in his cage, I ventured to approach 
to say a few encouraging words to him. He stood in the furthest corner, but, 
as I approached, bellowed and made a precipitate rush at me; and though I 
retreated as quickly as I could, succeeded in catching my trouser-legs, which he 

ped with one of his feet and tore, retreating immediately to the corner 
urthest away. This taught me caution for the present, though I had a hope 
still to be to tame him. 
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and would neither eat nor drink till I had removed to a considerable distance. 

The second day found Joe, as I had named him, fiercer than the first. He 
rushed savagely at any one who stood even for a moment near his cage, and 
seemed ready to tear us all to pieces. I threw him to-day some pineapple-leaves, 
of whi ate only the white parts. There seemed no difficulty 
about his food, though he refused now, and continued during his short life to 
refuse, all food except such wild leaves and fruits as were gathered from his 


«= fir was still morose and savage, bellowing when any person 
either retiring to a distant corner or rushing to attack. On 
fourth day, while no one was near, the little raseal succeeded in ee apart 
two of the bamboo rails which com his ages made hisescape. 1 came 
— his flight was discovered, and immediately got all the negroes toge- 
for pursuit, determining to surround the wood, and recapture my captive. 
ing into the house to get exe of my guns, I was startled by an angry growl 
issuing from under my low bedstead. Fon Master Joe, who lay there hid, 
but anxiously watching my movements. 1 instantly shut the windows, and 
called to my people to guard the door. When Joe saw the crowd of black faces 
he became furious, and, with his eyes glaring and every sign of rage in his little 
face and body, got out from beneath the bed. We shut the door at the same 
time and left him master of the premises, preferring to devise some plan for his 
pe ne near rather than to expose ourselves to his terrible teeth. 

w to take him was now a puzzling question. He had shown such st h 
and such already, that not even | cared to run the chance of being badly 
bitten in a hand struggle. Meantime Joe stood in the middle of the 
room looking about for his enemies, and examining, with some surprise, the 
furniture. I watched with fear lest the ticking of my clock should strike his 
ear, and perhaps lead him to an assault upon that precious article. Indeed, I 
should have left Joe in possession, but for a fear that he would destroy the 
many articles of value or curiosity I had hung about the walls. 

Finally, seeing him quite quiet, 1 despatched some fellows for a net, and 

ing the door quickly, threw this over his head. Fortunately we succeeded 

the first throw in fatally entangling the young monster, who roared fright- 

fully, and struck and kicked in every direction under the net. I took hold of 

the back of his neck, two men seized his arms and another the legs, and thus 

held by four men this extraordinary little creature still proved most trouble- 

some. We carried him as quickly as we could to the cage, which had been 
ired, and there once more locked him in. 

never saw so furious a beast in my life as he was. He darted at every one 
who came near, bit the bamboos of the house, glared at us with venomous and 
sullen eyes, and in every motion showed a temper thoroughly wicked and 
malicious. 

As there was no change in this for two days thereafter, but continual morose- 
ness, I tried what starvation would do towards breaking his spirit ; also, it 
to be troublesome to procure his food from the woods, and I wanted him 
to become accustomed to civilised food, which was placed before him. But he 
would touch nothing of the kind ; and as for temper, after starving him twenty- 
four hgurs, all I gained was that he came slowly up and took some berries from 
the forest out of my hand, immediately retreating to his corner to eat them. 
Daily attentions from me for a fortnight more did not bring me any further 
confidence from him than this. He always snarled at me, and only when very 
hungry would he take even his choicest food from my hands. At the end of 
this fortnight I came one day to feed him, and found that he had gnawed a 
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bamboo to pieces slyly and again made his Luckily he had but 
eng ses femme t sight of Soe aking off on-all 
and with great speed, across the little prairie for a clump of trees. 

I called the men up and we gave chase. He saw us, and before we could 
head him off made for another clump. This we surrounded. He did not ascend 
a tree, but stood defiantly at the border of the wood. About one hundred and 
— surrounded hi. As rectacng wate Pada Pheer 

en dash upon a poor fellow who was in advance, who ran, tumbled down in 
affright, and, by his fall, escaped, but also detained Joe sufficiently long for the 
nets to be brought to bear upon him. 

Four of us —- him struggling into the village. This time I would not 
trust him to the cage, but had a little light chain fastened around his neck. 
port he resisted with all his might, and it took us quite an hour to 

y chain the little fellow, whose strength was something marvellous. 

Ten days after he was thus chained he died suddenly. He was in good he 
and ate plentifully of his natural food, which was brought every day for him ; 
did not seem to sicken until two days before his death, and died im some pain. 
To the last he continued utterly untameable ; and, after his chains were on, 
added the vice of treachery to his others. He would come sometimes quite 
readily to eat out of my hand, but while I stood by him would suddenly—look- 
ing me all the time in the face to keep my attention—put out his foot and 
at my leg. Several times he tore my pantaloons in this manner, quick re 
on my part saving my person; till at last I was obliged to be very careful in 
my approaches. ‘The negroes could not come near him at all without setting 
him in arage. He knew me very well, and trusted me, but evidently always 
cherished a feeling of revenge even towards me. 

After he was chained, I filled a half-barrel with hay and set it near him for 
his bed. He recognised its use at once, and it was pretty to see him shake up 
the hay and creep into this nest when he was tired. At night he — again 
shook it up, and then took some hay in his hands, with which he would cover 
himself when he was snug in his barrel. 


River navigation, in this country so rich in animal and vegetable life, 
is one of the most picturesque things imaginable, but even this was sur- 
passed by Lake Anengue, a vast body of water dotted with various beau- 
tiful wooded isles, full of fish, covered with waterfowl, but redolent with 
crocodiles. Wherever, says our author, the eye was turned, these dis- 
gusting beasts, with their dull leer and huge savage jaws, appeared in 
prodigious numbers. This was a sad drawback from the picturesque. It 
was in the same district that Mr. Du Chaillu first met with the nest- 
building ape. 

This day (he relates) we went out on a hunt—one of those hunts which are 
marked with the brightest of red ink in my calendar. On this day I discovered 
a new and very curious ape. Wet had Bo travelling some hours, when we 
came u a male and female of the Bos brachicheros. 1 shot the bull, a 
splendid fellow, who furnished us dinner and supper. After dinner we marched 
on, and had a weary time of it for some hours, the ground being swampy and no 
game in sight. As I was trudging along, rather tired of the sport, I happened 
to look up at a high tree which we were passing, and saw a most singular-look- 
ing shelter built in its branches. I asked Okabi whether the hunters here had 
this habit of sleeping in the woods, but was told, to my surprise, that this very 
~ ae nest was built by the nshiego mbouvé, an ape, as | found afterwards 
which I put in the genus 7roglody/es, and called Troglodytes calous; an animal 
which had no hair on its —so Okabi told me. 

I saw at once that I was on the trail of an animal till now unknown to the 
civilised world. A naturalist will appreciate the joy which filled me at this good 
fortune. I no longer felt tired, but pushed on with renewed ardour and with 











increased caution, determined not to rest till I killed this nest-building ape. One 
sach ogy phere weary naturalist-hunter for many months of toil and 
ip. I y rewarded for all the inconveniences and expenses of 
my Camma trip. I have noticed that it is always at the most unexpected 
moment that such a piece of luck befals a poor fellow. 

I saw many of these nests after this, and may as well say here that they are 
—- t about fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, and invariably on 
a tree which stands a little apart from others, and which has no limbs below the 
one on which the nest is placed. I have seen them at the height of fifty feet, 
but very seldom. This choice is probably made that they may be safe at night 
from beasts, serpents, and falling limbs. They build only in the loneliest parts 
of the forest, and are very shy, and seldom seen even by the negroes. 

Okabi, who was an old and intelligent hunter, was able to tell me that the 
male and female together gather the material for their nests. This material con- 
sists of leafy branches with which to make the roof, and vines to tie these 
branches to the tree. The tying is done so neatly, and the roof is so well con- 
structed, that until I saw the nshiego eee occupying his habitation, I could 
a myself that human hands had not built it. It throws off rain 
perfectly, being neatly rounded at the top for this =. 

The shaiiel being collected, the male goes up and builds the nest, while the 
‘female brings him the branches and vines. The male and female do not occupy 
the same tree, but have nests not far apart. 

From all 1 have observed, I judge that the nshiego is not gregarious. The 
nests are never found in companies; and I have seen even quite solitary nests 
occupied by very old nshiegosm bouvé, whose silvery hair and worn teeth 
at their great age. These seemed hermits who had retired from the 
nshiego world. 

They live on wild berries, and build their houses where they find these. 
When enone consumed all that a particular spot affords, they remove and 
build new houses, so that a nest is not inhabited for more than eight or ten days. 

_ We travelled with great caution, not to alarm our prey, and had a hope that, 
singling out a shelter and waiting till dark, we xa find it occupied. In this 
hope we were not disappointed. Lying quite still in our concealment (which 
tried my patience sorely), we at last, just at dusk, heard the loud peculiar 
“ Hew! hew! hew !” which is the call of the male to his mate. We waited 
till it was quite dark, and then I saw what I had so longed all the weary after- 
noon to see. A nshiego was sitting in his nest. His feet rested on the lower 
branch ; his head reached quite into the little dome of a roof, and his arm was 
clasped firmly about the tree-trunk. This is their way of sleeping. 

After gazing till I was tired through the gloom at my poor » victim, 
two of us fired, and the unfortunate beast fell at our feet without a struggle 
or even a a. 

We built a fire at once, and made our camp in this place, that when daylight 
came I might first of all examine and skin my prize. The poor ape was hung 
up, to be out of the way of the bashikouay and other insects, and I fell asleep 
on my bed of leaves and grass, as pleased a man as the world could well hold. 


On the 25th of November our traveller got a second young Gorilla. 
The incidents connected with its capture are of a most touching 
description : 


This time I was accessory to its capture. We were walking along in silence: 
when I heard a cry, and presently saw before me a female gorilla, with a tiny 
baby-gorilla hanging to her breast and sucking. The mother was stroking the 
little one, and Loaking fondly down at it; and the scene was so pretty and 
touching that I held my fire, and considered—like a soft-hearted fellow— 
whether I had not better leave them in peace. Before I could make up my 
mind, however, my hunter fired and killed the mother, who fell without a 
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The mother fell, but the baby clung to her, and, with pitiful cries, endea- 
voured to attract her attention. I came up, and when it saw me it hid its 
little head in its mother’s breast. It could neither walk nor bite, so we could 
easily manage it; and I carried it, while the men bore the mother on a oe 
When we got to the village another scene ensued. The men put the body 
down, and I set the little fellow near. As soon as he saw his mother he 
crawled to her and threw himself on her breast. He did not find his accus- 
tomed nourishment, and I saw that es agen) something was the matter with 
the old one. He crawled over her body, smelt at it, and gave utterance, from 
time to time, to a plaintive cry, “ Hoo, hoo, hoo,” which touched my heart. 

I could get no milk for this poor little fellow, who could not eat, and conse- 
quently died on the third day after he was caught. He seemed more docile than the 
other | had, for he — ee my voice, and would try to hurry towards 
me when he saw me. I put the little body in alcohol, and sent it to Dr. 
Wyman, of Boston, for dissection. 

e mother we skinned; and, when I came to examine her, I found her a 
very 5 oo specimen. Her head was much smaller than that of any other 
gorilla 1 ever saw, and the rump was of a reddish-brown colour. These are 
peculiarities which made this specimen different from all others I have seen. I 
called her, therefore, the gorilla with the red rump. 


The natives of the whole Gorilla region have like superstitions about 
these strange creatures, though each relater speaks from different 
authority : 


‘I remember,” said one, “ my father told me he once went out to the forest, 
when just in his path he met a great gorilla. My father had his spear in his 
hands; when the gorilla saw the spear he began to roar. Then my father was 
terrified and dropped his spear. When the gorilla saw that my father dropped 
the spear he was pleased. He looked at him, then left him and went into the 
thick forest. Then my father was glad, and went on his way.” 

Here all shouted together, “ Yes! so must we do when we meet the gorilla. 
Drop the spear. That appeases him.” 

Next Gambo spoke: “Several dry seasons ago a man suddenly disappeared 
from my village after an angry quarrel. Some time after an Ashira of that 
village was out in the forest. He met a very large gorilla. That gorilla was 
the man who had disappeared. He had turned into a gorilla. He jumped on 
the poor Ashira, and bit a piece out of his arm. Then he let him go. Then 
the man came back, with his bleeding arm. He told me this. I hope we shall 
meet no such man-gorillas. They are very wicked. We would have terrible 
times.” 

Chorus. “No, we shall not meet such wicked gorillas,” 

Then one of the men spoke up: “ If we kill a gorilla to-morrow, I should like 
to have a piece of the brain for my fetich. Nothing makes a man so brave as 
to have a fetich of gorilla’s brain. This gives a man a strong heart.” 

. Chorus (of those who remained wweka). “Yes! this gives a man strong 
eart.” 


The next day they shot a female Gorilla, and caught its little one, 
which ran to its dead mother and buried its head in her bosom. It un- 
happily lived but ten days after capture. While she was alive no woman 
who was enceinte, nor the husband of such woman, dared approach her 
cage. They believe firmly that, should the husband of a woman with 
child, or the woman herself, see a Gorilla, even a dead one, she would 
give birth to a gorilla and not toa man-child. “ This superstition I have 
noticed among other tribes too,” Mr. du Chaillu says, “and only in the 
case of the gorilla.” 

.. ~~ in the same region that our traveller first met with the kooloo- 








where we made our camp. When that was arranged we went 
out to look for gorilla tracks. It was too late to hunt; but Querlaouen, my 
chief hunter, wanted to be ready for the morrow. I saw nothing: but 
Malaouen, another hunter, came in after dark, and said he had heard the cry of 
the kooloo, and knew where to find it in the morning. I myself on returning 
to the camp had heard this cry, but did not know what animal had uttered it. 

Of course I asked what this kooloo was, and received for answer a circum- 
stantial description of the animal, which threw me into the greatest excitement ; 
this was most certainly a new species of ape, of which I had not 
even yet. It was called sooloo-ka by the Goumbi people, from its 
noise or call, “ kooloo,” and the Camma kamba, which means “ speak.” 
The Bakalai call it simply “ koola.” 

I scarce slept all night with fidgeting over the morrow’s prospecis. The 
kooloo was said to be very rare here, and there was a chance only that we 
should find that one whose call had been heard. 

At last a gone. At the earliest streak of dawn I had my 
men up. We had fixed our guns the night before. All was ready, and we set 
out in two parties. My party had been walking through the forest about an 
hour, when suddenly I stepped into a file of bashikouay ants, whose fierce bites 
nearly made me scream. e little rascals were infuriated at my disturbance 
of their progress, and held on to my legs and to my trousers till 1 picked them 
off. Of course I jumped nimbly out of the way of the great army of which 
Og Soret part, but 1 did not get off without some severe bites. 

e had hardly got clear of the bashikouays when my ears were saluted b 
the singular cry of the ape 1 was after. ‘ Koola-kooloo, koola-kooloo,” it sai 
several times. Gambo and Malaouen alone were with me. Gambo and I 
raised our eyes, and saw, high up in a tree-branch, a large ape. We both 
fired at once, and the next moment the poor beast fell with a heavy crash 
to the ground. I rushed up, anxious to see if, indeed, I had a new animal. 
I saw in a moment that it was neither a nshiego mbouvé, nor a chimpanzee, nor 
a <my Again I had a happy day—marked for ever with red ink in my 


We at once disembowelled the animal, which wasa male. I found in its in- 
testines only vegetable matter and remains. The skin and skeleton were taken 
oa i where I cured the former with arsenic sufficiently to take it into 

indji. 

The animal was a full-grown male, four feet three inches high. It was less 
powerfully built than the male gorilla, but as powerful as either the chimpanzee 
or nshiego mbouvé. When it was brought into Obindji, all the people and even 
Spengaam, at once exclaimed, “‘ That is a kooloo-kamba.” Then I asked them 
about the other apes I already knew; but for these they had other names, and 
did not at all confound the species. For all these reasons I was assured that 
my Se was indeed a new animal ; a variety, at least, of those before known. 

e kooloo-kamba has for distinctive marks a very round head; whiskers 

running quite round the face and below the chin; the face is round; the cheek- 

prominent ; the cheeks sunken; the jaws not very prominent—less so 

than ae — apes. ‘The hair is black ; long on the arm, which was, how- 
ever, y 

The chimpanzee is not found in the woods where I shot this kooloo-kamba. 
The gorilla is evidently much the more powerful animal of the two. The kooloo 
is, however, the ape, of all the great apes now known, which most nearly 
approaches man in the structure of its head. The capacity of the cranium 1s 
somewhat greater, in proportion to the animal’s size, than in either the gorilla 
or the nshiego mbouvé. Of its habits these people could tell me nothing, ex- 
cept that farther interior it was found more frequently, and that it was, like the 


gorilla, very shy and Lard of approach. 
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On the 20th of the same month he shot another colossal lone male 
Gorilla. Though there are sufficient points of diversity between this animal 
and man, our hunter remarks on this occasion’: “I never kill one without 
having a sickening realisation of the horrid human likeness of the beast.” 

One day in May a young nshiego mbouvé was captured : 


For some hours after we started we saw nothing but old tracks of different 
wild beasts, and I began to think that Anguilai’s ogana had been too sanguine. 
Finally, towards twelve o’clock, when we were crossing a kind of high table- 
land, we heard the cry of a young animal, which we all recognised to be a 
nshiego mbouvé. Then all my troubles at once went away out of mind, and I 
no longer felt either sick or hungry. 

We crawled through the bush as silently as possible, still hearing the baby- 
like cry. At last, coming out into a little cleared space, we saw something 
running along the ground towards the spot where we s concealed. When 
it came nearer we saw it was a female nshiego mbouvé, running on all-fours, 
with a young one clinging to her breasts. She was eagerly eating some berries, 
and with one arm supported her little one. 

Querlaouen, who had the fairest chance, fired, and brought her down. She 
dropped without a struggle. The poor little one cried “Hew! hew! hew!” 
and clung to the dead Code, sucking the breasts, burying its head there in its 
alarm at the report of the gun. 

We hurried up in great glee to secure our capture. I cannot tell my surprise 
when I saw that the nshiego baby’s face was pure white—very white indeed— 
pallid, but as white as a white child’s. 

I looked at the mother, but found her black as soot in the face. The little 
one was about a foot in height. One of the men threw a cloth over its head 
and secured it till we could make it fast with a yore ; for, though it was qui 
young, it could walk. The old one was of the -headed kind, of which I had 
secured the first known specimen some months before. 

I immediately ordered a return to the camp, which we reached towards even- 
ing. The little nshiego had been all this time separated from its dead mother, 
and now, when it was put near her body, a most touching scene ensued. The 
little fellow ran instantly to her, but, touching her on the face and breast, saw 
evidently that some great change had happened. For a few minutes he caressed 
her, as though trying to coax her back to life. Then he seemed to lose all hope. 
His little eyes became very sad, and he broke out in a long plaintive wail, 
“Qoee! ooee! ooee!” which made my heart ache for him. He looked quite 
forlorn, and as though he really felt bis forsaken lot. The whole camp was 
touched at his sorrows, and the women were especially moved. 

All this time I stood wonderingly staring at the white face of the creature. 
Tt was really marvellous and quite incomprehensible ; and a more strange and 
weird-looking animal I never saw. 

While I stood there, up came twe of my hunters and began to h at me. 
“Look, Chelly!” said they, calling my the name I was known by among 
them, “look at your friend. Every time we kill gorilla, you tell us, “ a at 
your black friend!’ Now, you see, look at your white friend!” Then came a 
roar at what they thought a tremendously good joke. ' 

“Look! he got straight hair, all same as you. See white face of your cousin 
from the bush! He is nearer to you than gorilla is to us.” 

And another roar. 

“ Gorilla no got woolly hair like we. This one straight hair, like you.” 

“ Yes,” said 1; “ but when he gets old his face is black ; and do not you see 
his nose how flat it is, like yours ?” 

Whereat there was alouder laugh than before. For, so long as he can laugh, 
the negro cares little against whom the joke goes. 


This little fellow lived five months, and became quite tame and affee- 
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tionate. His bad ities were love of drink and a tendency to 
thi He d into bed with the negroes, and sit with them at 
the fireside, and delighted to eat with them. 


As the dry season advanced, and the nights grew cooler, he became exceed- 
ingly fond of sitting near the fire with the men in the evening; and Master 
seemed then to enjoy himself wonderfully, and quite as much as any 
human being. From time to time he looked up into the faces of those round 
him, as if to say, “ Do not drive me away!” and the very white colour of his 
face contrasted singularly with the black heads around him. His eye was in- 
telligent, and when left to himself his whole countenance had a look of sadness, 
sometimes painful to behold. Many times I tried to penetrate and read the 
inward thoughts of this wonderful little creature, which not only excited my 
wonder, but that of the natives. Tommy had a reputation quite as great as 
mine oy a the country. But alas! poor Tommy! One morning he 
refused his food, seemed downcast, and was very anxious to be petted and held 
in the arms. I got all kinds of forest benden tee him, but he refused all. He 
did not seem to suffer, but ate nothing ; and next day, without a struggle, died. 
Poor fellow! I was very sorry, for he had grown to be quite a pet companion 
for me; and even the negroes, though he had given them great trouble, were 
sorry at his death. 

“On the 7th of June,” Mr. du Chaillu relates, “ went on a Gorilla 
hunt.” This was from the mbando or olako, that is to say, ebony- 
cutting camp of Igoumba, an Ashira chief. “ All the olako was busy on 
the evening of my arrival with preparations ; and as meat was scarce, 
everybody had joyful anticipations of oe satisfied, and plenty in the 
camp. Three days afterwards they killed their largest Gorilla. Its height 
was five feet nine inches, measured from the tip of his toes. Its arms spread 
nine feet. Its chest had a circumference of sixty-two inches. The hands, 
those terrible claws like weapons, with one blow of which it tears out the 
bowels of a man, or breaks his arms, were of immense muscular power, 
and bent like veritable claws. The big toe was no less than six inches 
in circumference. 

On the 2nd of August fever drove our hunter back to the coast, and it 
was the 10th of October, 1859, before he was sufficiently recovered from 
his fatigues and sickness to undertake his last excursion into the country 
of the Ashira and the Apingi. At Goumbi, the first village he arrived 
at, he witnessed a horrible scene—the poisoning of three women accused 
of witchcraft, and their being afterwards hacked to pieces. On the 29th, 
emerging from the immense forest, he saw sp before him the great 
Ashira prairie-land, dotted plentifully with villages, which looked in the 
distance like ant-heaps. Tn the far distance loomed up mountains 
pod than any he had yet seen, and whose peaks were lost in the 

s. ° 

The Ashira people received him with the same kindness and hospi- 
tality, mingled with the same fear and astonishment, as the other tribes 
of the interior. A species of wild boar, having a curious white face with 
several large warty protuberances on each side, was here met with. 

On the 21st he set out to ascend the high peak of Nkoomoo nabouali, 
which was about forty miles off. They kill a Gorilla on the way, but 
suffered much from want of provisions. On the 6th of December he left 
Ashira-land for the Apingi country, crossing the river Oviqui by a bridge 
of liarly primitive structure, being merely a bundle of climbers to 
hold by while fording the torrent. As he advanced, the country became 
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more rugged and mountainous. Gorillas abounded, and they shot a full- 
grown male. Whereupon our hunter remarks, “ There is enough like- 
ness to humanity in this beast to make a dead one an awful sight, even 
to accustomed eyes, as mine were by this time. I never quite felt that 
matter-of-course indifference, or that sensation of triumph which the 
hunter has when a good shot has brought him a head of the choice 
game. It was as though I had killed some monstrous creation, which 
yet had something of humanity in it.” 

Nor does he seem to have got more reconciled to this strange creature 
when alive than when dead; for he relates, “I find that I fo not get 
accustomed to the roar of the Gorilla. Notwithstanding the numbers I 
have hunted and shot, it is still an awful sound to me. The long rever- 
berations coming from his potentous chest, the vindictive bark with which 
each roar is begun, the hollow monotone of the first explosion, all are 
awe-inspiring, and proclaim the beast the monarch of the forest.” 

The Gorilla lives in the loneliest and darkest portions of the dense 
African jungle. It is a restless and nomadic creature, living in pairs 
with their young. It is a strict vegetarian, does not ascend trees, but 
sleeps with its back to a tree. Sometimes an old male wanders com- 
ee It is then as wicked as a “ rogue’’ elephant, possibly from 

aving been deprived of its mate. The Gorilla is the —_ animal that 
meets man face to face, and, like man again, he is very easily killed, and 
falls forward at the first shot in his breast, “with a dreadful note of 
human agony.” “It is,” adds our hunter, “ this lurking reminiscence of 
humanity, indeed, which makes one of the chief ingredients of the hunter’s 
excitement in his attack of the Gorilla.’ Its common walk is on all- 
fours. 

We cannot, with the limited space at our command, enter into the 
anatomical discussion relative to the difference in structure between the 
troglodyte and anthropoid apes and the human species, but we cannot 
help thinking that the character of the Gorilla has been misrepresented, 
when depicted as so vindictive and ferocious, Not being a carnivorous 
and hunting animal, but one that is purely vegetarian, would argue uiet 
habits; an idea which is farther strengthened by its retired habitations, 
its conjugal fidelity, and love of its offspring. In most of the instances 
described by Mr. du Chaillu, this poor creature had been hunted some 
time before found ; and is it surprising that, when at last placed at bay, 
it should come forward to defend its wife and young, beating its breast, 
and roaring defiance at those who have followed it up to its last place of 
refuge to take away its life? . The natives, we have seen, tell a tale of a 
man who let his spear fall, and the Gorilla consequently let him off free. 
Their tradition is also that the Gorilla makes prisoners, Lut that he some- 
times maims them. Is this to be wondered at, when they always kill the 
Gorilla when they have the power to do so? 

After being offered a slave for supper, asked to work miracles, elected 
monarch of the country, claimed as a husband, and exploring the moun- 
tains till his shoes were worn out, and himself and his companions had 
almost perished from fatigue, exposure, sickness, and starvation, Mr. du 
Chaillu returned almost as nearly dead as alive to the sea-shore, whence 
. friendly ship bore him back to civilisation, to friends, and to renewed 

vealth. 
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WHY IS SHE AN OLD MAID? 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part I. 


War is the once so beautiful Arabella Stuart an old maid? Surely 
this has not arisen from want of offers? One so much admired as she 
was in her youthful days, one who possessed talents and accomplish- 
ments, an amiable disposition, pleasing manners, and a good position in 
society, was not likely to be altogether unsought, even though male 
caprice—dare we add, male bad taste—sometimes induces a preference 
for plain, stupid,.dowdy girls, over pretty, clever, graceful young women. 

Admirers she certainly had in abundance, denglers, as they used to 
be called im the bygone epoch of her youth, though the word may now 
be exploded, for language, like everything else in the world, is always 


ng. 

Rich Sides she had, though not titled ones, for Arabella lived during 
her best years in a West India island. That colony was very different then 
from what it is now—different in all respects, except the tropical beauty 
of the scenery. ‘The face of nature has not changed ; there are the same 
splendid trees, the same delicious fruits and lovely flowers, the same soft 
sea-breezes, golden sunsets, bright, clear moonlights, the same inde- 
seribable charms, 


Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine! 


But society has altered very much for the worse. Poverty has laid its 
crushing hand heavily on the inhabitants of that 

Sea-crowning diadem, 

Which royally the old Atlantic wears. 
Families who formerly constituted the first class in the islands—families 
of good English, Scotch, and Irish descent, the members of whom were 
highly educated, high spirited, polished individuals—have now passed 
away. Persons of lower birth and parentage, less intellectual, less 
educated, less elegant, have succeeded them, having mounted in the 
social scale by help of movey, saved, scraped up—honestly, no doubt, in 
very many instances—wrung somewhat unfairly in others from the falling 
fortunes of the old proprietors. 

But we are not going to ms our readers, if we have any, by chant- 
ing a requiem over the better days of the West Indies, which are gone, 
never more to be recalled. We merely intend to give a sketchy little tale 
from these old times, the events of which, however, might as well have 
taken place anywhere else. 

Why was Arabella Stuart an old maid? Because she eared too much 
for Harry Vaughan to care for any one else, and because she was too con- 
scientious to vow that love to another which she knew she had not to give. 
Her conduct was very unwise, according to the dicta of the world, but 
Arabella was not a worldly-wise person. She reigned supreme as the 
beauty and the leading belle of the West India island in which her father’s 
property was situated ; she had held this position from the time that she 
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had returned to her Transatlantic home, after having completed her 
education in England, and she was about one-and-twenty when Cone 
Vaughan, the eldest son of a gentleman whose estate adjoined that of Mr, 
Stuart, came out to his native island on a visit to his family, It was not 
* a visit undertaken with any pleasure ; on the contrary, he considered it @ 
great bore, but remittances were not arriving regularly, He was short 
of money, and he thought it was prudent to go and see about his patri 
—viz. the money left to him by his mother. He knew that his father ha 
married a second time, and that there were five or six little Vaughans to 
he fed and clothed. He surmised that his father, an extravagant and 
reckless man, might be in diffieulties, but hig own fortune he deemed 
must necessarily be safe. His sister, who was about the age of her step- 
mother, had recently married, and surely Mr. Maitland, the gentleman 
she had married, must have ascertained the seourity of her maternal 
inheritance. 

It was, as we have insinuated, an act of great condescension on the part 
of Captain Vaughan, who had won, not his spurs, but his company at 
Waterloo, and who had been féted and courted at the places where his 
regiment had since been stationed, to leave his gallant companions in 
arms, and all the festivities, flirtations, and far niente he enjoyed ; but an 
empty purse demands many sacrifices, and when the peace establishment 
was fully organised, and he, as many others bad been before him, was at 
length put on half-pay, there was nothing for it but to go and look up his 
resources beyond seas. 

He found every luxury in his father’s establishment ; there was no 
appearance of pinching or poverty there; and Captain Vaughan felt 
quite reassured about his mother’s money, hot a doubt of its safety 
being hinted to him by his father, or any of his family. 

All went on smoothly. There were evening and dinner parties, riding 
ag and picnics, and everywhere he met the beautiful Arabella Stuart. 

e saw her surrounded with admirers, and, having nothing else to do, 
he determined to cut them all ont. His attentions to her seemed to give 
much pleasure to his father and to his sister, and he often heard it hinted 
that she would be “ very well off.” So much the better, he thought, if 
he should ever make up his mind to marry her, 

It is a question, however, if he would ever have made up his mind, 
bad not his real position been one day unexpectedly revealed to him, 
His stepmother had been lamenting to him her inability to give her chil- 
dren proper education ; her want of means to send them either to Europe 
or America. ‘The two eldest boys ought to be at school somewhere, but 
how was it to be managed? ‘They would be fit for nothing but over 
seers, she said, whereas, if they only had some education, they were 
clever enough to get on somewhere in a better rank of life. She spoke 
with much feeling, and as she was a pretty, pleasant, and kind-hearted 
little woman, Harry sympathised in her grief. A generous fit came over 
him, and he determined to propose to Mr. Maitland to join him in send- 
ing the eldest boy, at least, to America, where education could be ob- 
tained at a cheaper rate than in England. He offered to give fifty 
mer a year if Mr. Maitland would do the same. Mr, Maitland heard 

im in amazement, and then somewhat abruptly asked if he really in- 
tended to devote so much of his half-pay to the education of his younger 
brother. Harry said he imtended to take the money from what he had 
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in his father’s hands. A sonorous “Humph!” was Mr. Maitland’s 

laconic reply, while he looked scrutinisingly at his brother-in-law. 
coloured, as he said : 

“T am not jesting, Maitland: although the boy is only my half- 
brother, I am willing to give it.” 

“Ts it possible you are not aware how things stand?’ asked Mr. 
Maitland, gravely. 

“My father has not made over my fortune to me yet ; but he will do 
it some of these fine days, I suppose. I don’t quite like to hurry the 
old gentleman, especially as I perceive he always becomes nervous when 
money matters are brought on the tapis.” 

“Well, I think it is a shame to keep you in the dark, Harry; and 
though it is very painful to be the bearer of bad'news, since nobody else 
has told you, J will. Your fortune, poor fellow, is only moonshine now; 
your father has lost it all!” 

“‘Impossible !” cried Harry, turning very pale—“ impossible! Why 
should my money be lost, and not So hy's? You got hers, of course ?”’* 

“I did not get a shilling of it, Harry—not a shilling. Sophy had 
only one thousand pounds, and that was a wedding-gift from Mr. Stuart. 
I was very much vexed that her father accepted it for her.” 

“* What has become of all my money, then, and of Sophy’s ?” 

“T must tell you the truth, Harry; your father has squandered it all, 
aye, and would os squandered it if it had been ten times more.” 

“ But surely I may get some mortgage on the estate P” 

“‘ The estate is already mortgaged far beyond its value. Your father 
only keeps it on sufferance, through the kindness of his creditors, among 
others, of his neighbour, Mr. Stuart.” 

“Ts Mr. Stuart a rich man?’’ asked Harry, his thoughts travelling to 
the fair daughter. 

“His estates are quite unencumbered, and he has money in England; 
I should say, therefore, that he is rich.” 

Captain Vaughan was exceedingly shocked, distressed, and provoked 
at the intelligence he had so unexpectedly received. It was too bad to 
be pillaged, ruined, deceived as he had been! He had a stormy inter- 
view with his father that afternoon, which brought a fit of illness on the 
old man; and he attacked his sister the next day for having entered into 
a conspiracy to keep him in the dark as to the state of his affairs. But 
that lady contrived to exonerate herself from blame, and, assuring him 
that Arabella Stuart was desperately in love with him, she advised him 
not to shilly-shally any longer, but secure her fortune, since he had lost 
his own. 

To do Captain Vaughan justice, he was startled at his sister’s worldly- 
mindedness. 

“No, Sophy,” he replied, “I can’t be so mean. If I had had the 
money that ought to have been mine, I might have proposed to Miss 
Stuart, for she is a very nice girl; but I really can’t ask her to marry a 

” 


Nonsense, foolish boy!” said Mrs. Maitland. ‘“ Miss Stuart would 
be too glad to get you if hn had not a shoe to your foot. Look in that 
glass, and tell me if such a handsome young man has not a right to 
expect a rich wife.” 

Harry glanced—indeed, did a little more than glance at the misror— 
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he surveyed his own image there reflected with much apparent satisfao- 


tion, and then drawled out : 

“ Well, a you are right, my good sister; at any rate, you must 
know the feelings of your own sex.” 

Captain Vaughan now redoubled his attention to Miss Stuart. There 
was a sort of turret-chamber at the top of Mr. Vaughan’s house, from 
the window of which part of the avenue leading up to Mr. Stuart’s resi- 
dence could be seen ; here the gallant captain took up his station almost 
every evening, when the young ladies were going out, in order to ascer- 
tain if they were about to ride, drive, or walk; and he always followed 
and joined them either on horseback or on foot, as might be suitable. 

Well did he know Arabella’s favourite haunt: it was just beyond a 

retty bridge of one arch, that spanned a rivulet, where it flowed amidst 
le antastic rocks and wild shrubs, whose brightly-tinted flowers, en- 
twined with festoons of wild vines, spread a mass of verdure here and 
there. The stream entered the sea a very little way below this bridge, 
while at a little distance above it there was a grove of bamboos, the 
smooth leaves of which seemed to kiss each other, as the higher branches, 
intermingling, formed a shade impervious even to the blazing mid-day 
sun. Through the centre of this grove the clear rivulet bubbied and 
rgled along, and its fresh green banks formed a quiet, cool retreat, un- 
Sisturbed save by the sound of the gently rushing stream and the distant 
cooing of the mountain doves. If this grove were charming by daylight, 
it was even more delightful by moonlight, for then the silvery rays of 
that beautiful orb fell with softened beauty through the leafy roof, and 
danced in gladness on the bright stream and the green banks beneath. 

Sweet, sweet spot! Who that had ever beheld it could have for- 
gotten it? 

After these evening rides, drives, or walks, Captain Vaughan would 
often remain to spend the evening with Miss Stuart and her aunt and 
cousin, and there was almost always music ; sometimes, if a few other 
friends joined them, they danced, or had other amusements. He often 
too, spent part of the morning with Arabella and her cousin, and read 
aloud to them, an accomplishment in which he excelled. 

The whole island set Captain Vaughan down as Miss Stuart's declared 
admirer; in fact, most people believed that they were engaged to each 
other, a report which Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan and Mrs. Maitland took 
care to encourage. ' 

But if Harry had ever screwed up his courage to propose, he had never 
found an opportunity of so doing. Miss Stuart's mother was dead, and 
her place in the family was supplied by a widowed sister of Mr. Stuart's, 
who, with her only daughter, Amy, formed part of the family. Amy and 
Arabella were great friends as well as cousins, and they were inseparable 
—at least, so Harry Vaughan thought. It is certainly rather a draw- 
back, if any gentleman who visits at a house has matrimonial intentions, 
that there should be always in the way a phalanx of sisters or cousins, or 
even one solitary sister or cousin, the said gentleman generally finding it 
too awkward to speak, as the negroes would say, ** full mout” before any 
witness. Intended offers have been sometimes quashed by this very cir- 
cumstance, 

* Well! there is the maroon coming off, the garden party at Eden 
Lodge,” said Harry to himself. “I shall find an opportunity there to 
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epeak to Arabella. That Amy can’t stick like a leech teen Pere 1 
and, if the worst comes to the worst, I'll ask Major O'Hara to take 
cousin in tow. If he once seizes upon her with his old stories, she will 
have no more chance of escaping him than she would have had of 
ing from the Bastille during the reign of terror in France.” 
nthe anxiously expected day arrived at last, and there was no rain in 
the afternoon ; a few heavy tropical showers in the earlier of the 
morning had only cooled the air, and given a freshness to the foliage and 
flowers in the lovely gardens where the party was to assemble. Carriage 
after carriage drove up the gentle acclivity at the top of which these 
Eden gardens were situated; and there were gentlemen on horseback, 
and negro runners on foot, the latter of whom, however, were neither 
invited guests, nor the servants of guests, but idlers attracted by curio- 
sity. Miss Stuart and her aunt and cousin were in the somewhat lum- 
bering family coach, while Harry Vaughan drove John Stuart, Arabella’s 
brother, in Mr. Stuart’s phaeton, or, as it was generally called by the 
“ Miss Arbella’s own phatam.” 
John was Mr. Stuart’s only son—a lad of about seventeen years of 
ho had come out to the West Indies to see his father in the in- 
terval between his leaving school and his entering one of the universities. 
He was a spoiled, selfish, ill-mannered boy, though his foolishly fond 
father thought him next door to perfection. There was no surer way to 
standing high in Mr. Stwart’s good graces than to propitiate John, so 
Harry imposed upon himself the penalty of driving him to Eden Lodge. 
At the foot of the little hill, the phaeton, which had discreetly kept in 
the rear all the way, dashed past Mr. Stuart’s carriage, and Harry, 
springing out, was ready to hand Arabella from her carriage. Drawing 
her arm within his, he walked off with her in triumph, and as no Amy 
was within hearing or view, there was an excellent opportunity for an 
éclaircissement. Was it from a sudden fit of bashfulness that Harry did 
not avail himself of it, or was it from the aversion which some men have 
to say those words which never can be recalled with honour? 
sighed, and quoted some lines of poetry complimentary to his fair com- 
we and stooped to gather some flowers for her; and, finally, clearing 
is throat, was just about to begin, when they were hunted up and sum- 
moned to take their places at the table under the trees, where the colla- 
tion was waiting. He sat by her, of course, and she looked so very well, 
with the flush of excited feelings on her cheek, that Harry could not 
take his eyes off of her lovely face, and for once in his life forgot his 
dinner, though the viands were of the most tempting description. Ara- 
bella wore that day a lilac dress, a white lace bounet with lilac flowers, 
and a white lace scarf. The dress was very simple, but became her ex- 
ceedingly. In those days Mauve and Magenta were not known, but 
the lilacs and peach-blossoms were quite as pretty. 
In the course of the repast, Harry took some bachelor’s-buttons from 
a vase of flowers near, and threw them over his shoulder. 
* What is that for ?’’ asked Arabella. “ Why throw away those poor 
flowers, and in so peculiar a manner 7” 
** Don’t you know ?” replied Captain Vaughan. “It is to bring me 
good luck when I venture to ask a fair lady’s hand. Do you think she 
will grant my prayer ?” 
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“ As I am not aware who the fair lady to be thus honoured is, I can’t 
form any idea,” said Arabella. 

“ She is the fairest of the fair!” whispered Harry Vaeghan. 

“Oh, then, you must mean Major O'Hara's niece, on the other side 
of the table,” replied Arabella, rather coquettishly, ‘A friend of ours, 
yonder, always calls her ‘little white skin’—not a very elegant designa> 
tion, to be sure. Yes; I think you and your bachelor's-buttons may 
have some chance of success.” 

She then turned round to speak to her neglected neighbour on her 
left hand, who had been solacing himself with admiring the back of her 
bonnet and the fall of her shoulders. 

Again, after the party rose from table, Harry and Arabella strolled 
away together; but there seemed to be a fate against Harry, for either 
John, who was equally dense as forward, or some other unoccupied 

n, was always pursuing them or stumbling upon them, and it was 
impossible to enter into the subject on which, truth to tell, they were 
both thinking. t 

The time tor leaving the gardens arrived; the moon had risen, and 
was shining gloriously. 

“ It is a charming evening, dear Arabella,’’ said Harry; “do let me 
drive you in your own phaeton, and O'Hara, who is so afraid of catching 
cold, can take your place iu the carriage, while John rides his horse. 
Will you? I have so much to say to you.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, Harry; I hate a close carriage, and 
shall enjoy a drive in the phaeton this lovely evening.” 

“* T will settle it in a minute,” cried Vaughan ; and running up to Major 
O'Hara, he made his proposition, which was gladly accepted. The 
am major agreed to take Arabella’s place in the carriage, and Harry 

ound John discussing a stray bottle of champagne, and mentioned the 
arrangement to him. But John was not so pliable as the invalid major. 
He swore that he would not ride the major’s horse—Arabella might do 
so if she liked—he was going back, as he came, in the phaeton. 

‘“‘ But your sister cau’t ride without her habit, you know,” said Harry. 
“ And I’m sure you are not afraid of getting cold, like the old major.” 

A parley ensued between the two, during which Major O'Hara had 
seated himself in the Stuart family vehicle, and Arabella, having said a 
few words to her aunt and Amy, was standing near the phaeton, ready 
to getin. John rushed up, followed by Harry. 

“ Bella, you shan’t go in the phaeton—you must go with aunt!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ But, John dear, I should so prefer the phaeton. You know I can’t 
bear a close carriage.” 

: “IT don’t care, I won’t give up my place. I don’t choose to ride that 
rute.” 

“Tt is a very quiet horse, John.” 

“ And if it were not,” stuck in Harry Vaughan, “John is too good a 
rider to care. Come, John, there’s a good fellow! let your sister take 
your place, and you mount O’Hara’s horse.”’ 

“ I won't, so there’s an end of the matter. I am not going to be made 
a cat’s-paw of by anybody.” 

“Jump in,” whispered Harry Vaughan to Arabella, “There is no 
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use to say anything more to'him. Once in, he won't attempt to make 
you ge ut her foot lightly on th d he bega 

A t hi on the step, and getting in, she n to 

sctile herselt in the shineiaei; while she escliimned, ee Sead 

per et is snetentie of the law, dear Jack, so you see I have 
taken it.” 

“Very well; you may stay | there, but I'll drive you. Captain Vaughan 

y ride or walk, as he likes.” 

ine No, no!” cried . “Tcan’t trust her neck to your driving to- 
night. Your father would never forgive me, and you would never forgive 
yourself, if any accident were to happen to your poor sister. No one shall 
drive her but me. You have been harder on the champagne than I have.” 

“ Mass Jan!” said a negro who was near, “de captain speak de troot; 

you too much by de head, sar.” 

This i ill-timed, though well meant, interference only made John more 
angry: he seized the whip, and commenced lashing the horses. They 
ster ome reared, and backed the phaeton. The negro, and one or two 

men who ran up at the moment, sprang to the heads of the horses, 
Shile Harry Vau a half lifted Arabella from the phaeton, and placed 
her in safety. The black man, who was holding Major O’ Hara’s horse, 
was an old groom of Mr. Stuart’s, and he had known John from his 
infancy. He was much provoked by his misconduct towards Arabella, 
who was a general favourite, and in his wrath he exclaimed : 

“ Eh, eh! Mas Jan, you railly crass—you too contrairy. Wha for 
you no ride de harse, sar, and Jet Miss Arbella go wid her sweetheart ?” 

Arabella felt as if she could have sunk into the earth, and immediately 
declared her intention of going with her aunt. The old carriage was 
just setting off, but a negro ran and stopped it. Harry went with her 
to it, and as the steps were being let down, he whispe 

“ ‘This is a cruel disappointment to me, ‘dearest Arabella. What had 
I not hoped from the téte-a-téte drive in this sweet moonlight!” 

The look, so full of soul and feeling, with which he accompanied these 
wounds, spoke volumes to Arabella, and remained fixed on her memory for 
years! 

The party of marooners had been invited, after the cold collation in the 
Eden garden, to assemble at Mrs. Maitland’ s house for the evening, and 
on reaching it the ladies retired to take off their bonnets and smooth 
their hair, and the elder chaperones to adjust their caps. The gentlemen 
also took possession of one or two of the strangers’ rooms to arrange 
their neckties, &e. &c. The moment Mr. Maitland got home some 
letters by the English packet were delivered to him; they had come 
during his absence at the maroon, and he and Mrs. Maitland read them 
together, for Mrs. Maitland was one of those ladies who think that they 
have a right not only to read, but to open all letters addressed to their 
husbands. A privilege, the carrying out of which might be not a little 
inconvenient and mal a propos in some cases, and is unadvisable in all. 

Part of the contents of these letters shocked and distressed Mr. Mait- 
land, and drew from his better-half exclamations of— 

“ How very unfortunate! ‘This will be a sad blow! It will make a 
great change on the face of affairs, but I cannot be too thankful that we 
knew it in time.” 
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« What are you talking about, Sophy? In time for what? I don’t 
understand you,” said Mr. Maitland, who was somewhat slow of appre- 
hension. 

“Never mind, Frank! It is my business, not yours. There, go and 
see after the gentlemen, and send my brother Harry to me, and don’t tell 
the news to-night to spoil my party.” 

Frank went as he was bid, and Harry came as he was bid. The brother 
and sister were closeted for about ten minutes in Mrs. Maitland’s dress- 
ing-room, and then she issued forth by a door that led to the reception- 
rooms, while he passed through a jalousied door into a verandah, and down 
a short flight of steps at one end of it into a terrace-walk beneath, bordered 
with beautiful plants and flowers. Harry treated himself to a soli 
promenade there for about ten minutes more, and then he, too, joined the 

ests in the drawing-rooms. 

Arabella Stuart was just sitting down to sing as he entered the music- 
room, and Harry started when he heard her rich, sweet voice, which he 
had so often admired. There was a half circle of gentlemen round the 

iano, and, joining them, he by degrees worked his way up close to the 
fair songstress, who sang as requested, first Italian, then Spanish, then 
English songs, and lastly, commenced « beautiful French romance, which 
was a great favourite of Harry Vaughan’s, Her other auditors took that 
as a hint that their absence would not be regretted, and one after another 
discreetly sauntered away. 

Arabella had never sung more touchingly, but Captain Vaughan did 
not listen or praise with his usual enthusiasm. He turned away at the 
conclusion of her romance, and after searching among some music in a 
music-stand near, he drew forth a song, which he put before Arabella, 
asking her to sing it, as she could play and sing at sight. She acquiesced 
willingly, but begged leave to look through the words first. 

“Do,” he said, “ and read them aloud.” 

She commenced : 


“Ne prends pas une femme, Colin, 
Ne prends pas une femme ; 
Car si tu prends une femme, Colin, 
Tu t’en repentiras ! 


Is this your creed ?” she asked, with a gay smile. 

“« My sister says it ought to be,” he replied. ‘ But read on.” 

She read on until she came to the verse which said that if ‘ Colin” 
took an ugly wife, he would be disgusted with her, and if he took a pretty 
one, she would flirt and coquet with others. 

“There !” cried Harry, ‘ what do you say to that ?” 

“T say,” replied Arabella, glancing up half shyly from under her long 
dark eyelashes—‘ I say, not if she alt you.” 

“Loved me! Do you believe in love ?” 

“Certainly Ido. Don’t you?” 

Harry was silent. 

‘“¢ You know the words of the old song,” continued Arabella: 


“ «Love rules the camp, the court, the grove’ ?” 


Miss Stuart. Love 





“ That assertion is a mere poetical licence, Ara 
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no means rules either the camp or the court; the song would be nearer 
truth if it said gold rules,” &c. &c. 

* Well, I give up the camp and the court to gold or any other ruler, 
for I know nothing about either camps or courts; but the grove I must 
defend from the charge of such sordid feelings. Surely love dwells among 
the dear little innocent birds that flutter so joyously amidst the green 
flings. warbling their sweet untaught strai 2 

“Oh! how I wish,” sighed Harry Vaughan, interrupting her, “ that 
I were a humming-bird, free to choose my mate—free to build my nest 
among the clustering leaves of the yellow cedar or tamarind- 
requiring only for my sustenance to sip the nectar from the bright 
blossoms y humming-birds! They have no house-rent 
or taxes to pay—no tailors’ and dressmakers’, or butchers’ and bakers’ 
bills to meet. We poor military men can never-——” 

What they could never do was not disclosed to Arabella, for at that 
moment Mrs. Maitland approached the couple, who were téte-a-téte in 
the music-room, with a very sinister look, and desiring her brother to 
draw the pianoforte nearer to the open folding-doors, she said, somewhat 
abruptly, that dancing was going to begin, and she would herself play 
the best set of uadrilles, Harry was about to offer his arm to Arabella, 
to lead her to the dancers, when his sister said, 

“ Harry, you must dance with little Madame de la Motte; you know 
she is the greatest stranger present, and as Frank does not dance, you will 
have to do duty in his place.” 

Harry glanced at Arabella, but walked up to Madame de la Motte; 
and he, apparently, found the lively little French woman, who had come 
from et where her husband had considerable property, so 

t, that he danced three times running with her, and quite devoted 

imself to her for the rest of the evening. When the carriages were 

announced, to Arabella’s surprise, Captain Vaughan escorted her cousin 

Amy, not her, to their carriage, and he only bowed when he said good 

night, instead of shaking hands—as far as Arabella was concerned—with 
a particularly warm pressure of the fingers, as usual. 

“What can have got into Harry Vaughan this evening?” said Ara- 
bella to her cousin, when she and Amy had retired to their apartments 
for the night. They occupied two large airy rooms, opening into each 
other. “After his empressement at the garden féte, his coldness to- 
night was doubly strange. Perhaps he was angry that I did not go with 
him in the phaeton; but he must have seen that I could not compel John 
to give up his place to me.” 

** John is an ill-natured, surly boy,” replied Amy, “and he deserves a 
horsewhipping ; but I don’t thmk Vaughan could be such a fool as to 
vent his anger at John upon you. I think, rather, that he was afraid of 
that sister of his. She is evidently jealous of you. Though she was so 

when she married, that it was almost a miracle she got a husband 
at all, she thinks everybody ought to bow down and worship her; and it 
is high treason even for her own brother to pay attention to any one else. 
You see she won’t allow poor Frank Maitland to dance any more. I 
can’t endure that Sophy Vaughan, she is quite a snake in the grass,” 

No wonder Amy could not endure Mrs. Maitland. Mr. Maitland— 


who was looked upon as one of the best matches in the island—had for a 
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considerable time balanced between her and Miss Vaughan. But he cer- 
tainly seemed to prefer Amy; every one thought she would be his choice, 
and no one could imagine by what coup de main her rival, Sophy, had at 
length carried the day. Mrs. Maitland, thenceforth, aanoyed Amy very 
much by a quiet air of triumph over her; whilst ney lost no opportunity 
of hinting thas “ poor Frank” had been taken in by that designing Sophy 
Vaughan, who was as old as her stepmother, and as cunning as a fox. 

“ Harry will surely come to-morrow,” said Arabella ; “ and it will be 
all right again, no doubt.” 

But Harry did not come the next day, nor the day after that ; he 
neither called ia the morning, nor joined the young ladies, as usual, in 
their evening ride or drive. On the third day Mrs. Maitland paid them 
a visit, in the course of which she informed them that her brother had 
gone to the other end of the island to spend a few days with his uncle 
who resided there—a farewell visit, she added, as he was going back to 
Europe immediately. 

Arabella turned first red and then white ; she could not control her 
varying colour, but she did command her voice, for she said presently, in 
the calmest possible manner, 

“ What a sad parting it will be for you. How much you will miss 
your brother !” 

“ Of course I will,” responded Mrs. Maitland, “ but I know it is for 
his own good to go away. He must try to be put on whole pay again, 
and then manage to exchange into some regiment in India. Somethi 
he must do, for he can’t live on a pitiful hundred pounds a year. I shall 
certainly be sorry to part with him; however, one can't keep one’s 
brother always tied to one’s apron-string.” 

‘No, nor can one keep a brother like a helpless poodle-dog, petting it 
sometimes, but making quite a slave of it, dragging it about with a tiny 
collar round its throat, aud a scarlet ribbon to guide all its move- 
ments by,” sneered Amy, 

Mrs. Maitland rose to take leave. She did not wish to enter into a 
skirmish with Amy, for well she knew that in every such encounter she 
always came off second best. 

“ Since Captain Vaughan is going back to England soon,” said Amy 
to her cousin, when the not very welcome visitor was gone, “ we shall no 
doubt have a wedding immediately. I hope the gallant officer will give 
time to get the wedding-cake ready. I shall miss you terribly, een 
Bella, much more than that cold-hearted Mrs. Maitland will miss her 
brother; but I must not repine, as it will be for your happiness. For 
though Harry Vaughan has only a pitiful hundred pounds a year,” con- 
tinued Amy, aiden Mrs. Maitland so well that Arabella could not 
help laughing, “ your papa can give you enough to make you both very 
comfortable.” 

“ Harry has never guile proposed yet, you know, Amy; I should not 
be able to get up a breach of promise of marriage case against him if 
he went away and left me in the lurch. But, seriously speaking, I have 
a strong presentiment that the whole affair will end in nothing, Mrs. 
Maitland, who was so anxious to cram her brother down my throat when 
first he arrived, seems to have changed her mind—why, I cannot guess 
——but I could wager a doubloon that she is now trying to set him 
against me,” 
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Arabella was soon to know why Mrs. Maitland had changed her mind. 
Her father, Mr. Stuart, had been absent for eight or ten days on a visit 


to a friend in a neighbouring island, and as he was e soon back, 
his letters by the English packet had not been forwarded to him, nor had 
his sister 


or his daughter taken the liberty of — them. He re- 
turned that very evening, and the contents of his letters fell like a 
thunderbolt on him and on them all. Mr. Stuart had always been 
liberal to his children and generous to his friends, yet he had also been 
prudent in his affairs. It had been his habit for some years past, during 
the time that sugar fetched a high price, and West India estates were 
very valuable, to remit annually his — money to England, to form 
a safe and tolerabl r the future benefit of his chil- 


large deposit there 
dren. He knew hie uncertain West India Property was, and he was 
anxious to place them beyond the reach o 


discomfort in pecuniary 
matters. His mercantile correspondents in London were people bearing 
the character of the highest respectability, as well as being reputed 
extremely wealthy. They were old-established West India merchants, 
and their firm, “ Faithful, Virtue, and Co.,” were wont to boast that they 
were “as safe as the Bank of England.” To their care, therefore, Mr. 
Stuart had always entrusted the money he was laying by, but he did so 
with strict injunctions to them to invest it in safe securities. Instead of 
doing this they kept the greater portion of Mr. Stuart’s money in their 
own hands; but they rendered very satisfactory accounts, onl as they 
made good sales of his sugars, and altogether seemed to have his inte- 
rest at heart, he never doubted that all was not as it should be. The 
annual interest appeared to be duly added to the capital, as he desired it 
should be, and nothing could be more correct than the statements ren- 
dered to him. 

Mr. Stuart was not the only person who had money in the hands of 
this firm, and with plenty of money at command they took to speculating. 
Over-speculation ruined them, as it has ruined so many others, that 
grasping at every chance of gain, which is neither more nor less 
than mercantile gambling : they became bankrupts. But even the two 
shillings and sixpence in the pound which they paid before they were 
whitewashed, was withheld from their West India creditor. He had no 
agent to represent his interests in England ; and his money, which had 
been staal in their care, passed, by a convenient fiction, as their own. 
This breach of trust was not so reprehensible, as the loser by it was 
only a West Indian ; for the morality of mother countries has, strange 
to say, its geographical limits. 

The intelligence of his severe loss threw his sister into the d 
distress, and made Amy very angry. Mr. Stuart himself and Arabella 
took it more philosophically. The amount swept away by this fraud of 
Messrs. Faithful, Virtue, and Co. was about thirty thousand pounds. Of 
this Mr. Stuart had destined fifteen thousand pounds as a marriage portion 
for his daughter, the remainder to be divided between his son, who was 
heir to his West India estates, and his niece. John was to have had 
ten thousand pounds, and Amy five thousand pounds. 

“* Well, it is all gone, and it can’t be helped,” said Mr. Stuart ; “ we 
have great reason to be thankful that we have plenty left. John must 
go home at once and study some profession, for it won’t do for him to 
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depend entirely on West India property, it is beginning to be so much 
depreciated. ) to you, Arabella, a ~ and young Vaughan make a 
match of it, you will have to put up with four hundred or five hundred 
pounds instead of nine hundred or a thousand pounds a year. But he is 
a fine fellow, and I don’t think this diminuticn in your means will make 
the slightest difference in Ais feelings.” 

“ Not in his feelings, perhaps,” said Amy ; “ but it will make a great 
difference in those of Mrs. Maitland, uncle.’’ 

“ What has Mrs. Maitland to do with it, Amy, dear ?” said Mr. 
Stuart. 

“She can twist her brother round her finger,” replied Amy; “ and 
though I am not a witch, I can foresee how she will make him act.”’ 

“ My good cousin |” exclaimed Arabella, “ you are too harsh in your 
judgments and predictions. Let people have a fair trial before they are 
condemned.” 

“Well, I only hope,” said Amy’s mother, ‘that if Mrs, Maitland 
does show the cloven foot, you, my dear brother, will come down upon 
her father, Mr. Vaughan, for the two hundred pounds you lent for 
madame’s trousseau, and the thousand pounds for the little wedding gift 
to her, even if you don’t press for the other money you have lent him.” 

“ What would be the use,” replied Mr. Stuart, laughing, “of my 
doing so? You know the saying, ‘ One can’t get blood out of a stone.’ 
Mr. Vaughan is not worth a cane-top now; he can never pay any- 
bod Fe 

rf But Mr. Maitland can,” said Amy; “ and it is more his business to 
pay for his precious wife’s laces and jewellery than yours, uncle.” 

*“‘ She was not his wife when the laces, oe jewels, and other gewgaws 
were bought, Amy, so I fear we can’t put him in prison for them, and 
mae put up with the loss, as well as with the heavier one by these Eng- 

is as | 

Mr. Stuart stopped short, and Amy ended the sentence. 

“ Scoundrels, uncle. I have heard that Mr. Virtue pretended to be so 
pious, that if an unlucky footman whistled by chance in his house on a 
Sunday, he was immediately discharged.”’ 

“ It is unfortunate for the cause of religion,” observed Amy’s mother, 
“that dishonesty often takes shelter under the cloak of piety.” 

Arabella thought that Harry was paying a needlessly long visit to his 
uncle; but at length he returned home, and he called on the Stuarts, 
accompanied by his sister. He was very grave, and seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. Arabella was quite calm and composed in her manner. 
She said, however, but little, and Amy and her mother had principally 
to support the conversation. 

** Why don’t you make Mr. Maitland take you home, too? Your 
brother ~ been so accustomed lately to your affectionate and vigilant 
care, that he will hardly be able to do without you,” said Amy, with a 
sneer, to Mrs. Maitland. ‘ You are quite a mother to him.” 

Amy knew that her age was a sore subject to Mrs. Maitland, For 
though still a young woman, she was nine years older than her brother, 
and two years older than her husband. 

“I think Harry is quite capable of taking care of himself,” replied 
Mrs. Maitland; “ except, indeed,” she added, spitefully, “where young 
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are concerned. He is so susceptible to the wer of beauty, 
I fear he may commit some rash act one of dunt dive, and throw 
himself away on a pretty pauper.” 

“Pretty pampers are not the only dangerous ones,” retorted Amy, 
with a sarcastic laugh. “ Plain old paupers manage to take in gentlemen 
sometimes, also.” 

Mrs. Maitland turned scarlet, and looked as if she eould with pleasure 
have annihilated Amy. 

“What a detes creature that Amy is!” cried Mrs. Maitland, 
when she and her brother were seated in her barouche on their way 
home, “She has a wretched temper—as sour as a crab-apple, and as 
hot as a Turk’s-cap pepper! And that Arabella is as cold as an icicle. 
She does not care a rush for you in reality, Harry.” 

This assertion was not very flattering to Harry's amour propre. 

“ The deuce she don’t!” exclaimed Captain Vaughan. “ I wager you 
a new bonnet, Sophy, that I have only to whisper a few words in her ear, 
and she'll marry me and go with me to England within the next ten 
days. I’ve a great mind to prove it to yos you unbelieving Jewess,” he 
added, shaking his finger playfully at his sister. ‘ Arabella’s a lovely 
girl, and a man might do worse than take her even with half the money 
she ought to have had.” 

“ Heavens and earth, Harry! don’t admit such an insane idea into 
our mind. Marry a girl whose fortune is in the clouds! Old Stuart 
as only his estates now, and if it does not rain he can’t make crops; and 

if he does not make crops, what is to become of an allowance to his 
daughter? Are you prepared to live in a barrack-room, with perhaps a 

of squalling brats about you, and no nursery to stow them away 
in? Are you prepared, instead of the comfort and luxury of the mess- 
table dinners, to be satisfied with a tough beefsteak or a smoked mutton 
chop, and perhaps a greasy rice-pudding now and then, as a great deli- 
cacy? For you ean expect nothing better if you encumber yourself with 
a penniless wife.” 

A look of mortal disgust passed over Captain Vaughan’s handsome 
face. The sacrifices suggested were too great for him to make: his 
sister's stomachic argument was conclusive. 

“ Certainly,” he said, “it would be a slow suicide, Sophy, and quite 
against all moral and religious laws that I should commit it!” 

Sophy was satisfied. ‘ He does not care a jot for Arabella,” she said 
to herself. She might have added, “ He cares for nobody but Harry 
Vaughan !"” 

The last day of his stay in the island came. He was to sail that 
evening. He could not in decency go without bidding farewell to his 
father’s neighbours, the Stuart family. Amy was drawing, Arabella em- 
broidering some flowers in floss silk on a satin ground. How often had 
not Harry bor ner joined them in their morning room, and read aloud 
to them while they thus worked or drew! Now he came to-say good-by. 
He was going for ever! Arabella felt that disagreeable choking sensa- 
tion in her throat which suppressed emotion so often oceasions, and she 
put down her work, for her hands were trembling too visibly. Amy 
spoiled her sky and smuadged her trees, but her agitation was more from 
anger than sorrow. Captain Vaughan looked very downcast, and Amy 
began to banter him about his being in dread of the miserable maladie de 
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mer. Harry, however, did not appear to be in a humour for jesting. 
Arabella’s harp was out of its case (for harps are best kept in their clumsy 
cases in the West Indies), and rising and strolling towards it, H 
begged her to sing once more for him his favourite French romance, “ Il 
faut partir.” It was a great exertion for her to do it, but she sho 
to command her voice, and got through the little song in a very credit- 
able manner. 

“] must put down the name of that romance,” Harry said, “ and get 
it when—when ”* He took from his pocket a little memorandum- 
book, and wrote the name in it. There was an awkward pause—an 
awkward attempt at conversation; then Harry suddenly started up, and 
hurriedly bidding the young ladies adieu, he left the room almost abruptly, 
but with tears in his eyes. . 

Amy left the room also the moment he had gone, to see, she said, if 
her mother, who was confined to her = meee. that day by indisposition, 
wanted anything, but, in reality, to leave her cousin alone in the first 
moments of her grief. And bitter, indeed, was the sense of desolation and 
sorrow which came over poor Arabella. There was no need to restrain 
her feelings ‘now, and with her arms on the table, holding her throbbing 
head in her hands, and the silent tears raining down from her eyes, she 
was sitting absorbed in her own sad thoughts, when a light step crossed 
the floor, and in a moment an arm was round her waist, and one of her 
hands was clasped in that of another’s. She started and looked up. To 
her amazement, dismay, and yet joy, she beheld Harry Vaughan once 
more by her side! 

“ Arabella! dearest Arabella! then you really care for me? You are 
really sorry that I am going? I am so much obliged to the little wry" 





book which I forgot, and left on your table, because in returning for it, I 
have obtained the assurance of —of—your aoe ae I not sa Itisa 
cruel fate which separates us. But it shall not be for ever. I will come 


back to claim you, if you will only promise that this hand shall be mine, 
and that you will mever bestow it on any one else. Will you promise me 
this, dearest ?” 

“T will, dearest Harry. It shall be yours, or no one’s. I will never— 
never give it to another!” 

Arabella had on one of her slender fingers a hoop ring of diamonds and 
emeralds; it had belonged to her mother, and she ‘ileal it much. Harry 
drew it gently off, and said, . 

“ Give this to me, not as a souvenir, for such I should not require, but 
in token of the vow you have just made.” 

“Take it, and welcome,” replied Arabella, “and when you glance at 
it, sometimes think of me/ Give me in return one leaf from that dear 
pocket-book.” 

Harry tore out the first leaf; his name was written on it. 

*‘ My dearest girl! this name”—he pointed to the “‘ Vaughan ”-—“ will 
one day, I hope, be yours as well as mine. And nowI must tear myself 
away. Farewell—farewell, my own Arabella !” 

He left her, but these words, “ My own Arabella!” vibrated in her 
ear like the most delicious music; they fell on her heart like the refresh- 
ing dew on arid and scorched ground. 

“Yes, Harry!” she exclaimed, though he was not there to hear her, 
** your own Arabella, in life and in death. So help me Heaven!” 


‘ 
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RIFLED FIRE-ARMS. 


Amone other wonderful changes that the French revolution introduced 
in the art of war was that of tirailleur firing, for hitherto the infantry had 
fought in close columns. Admirable as the idea was, it failed to a great 
extent, however, owing to the nature of the gun. The old Brown Bess 
was not certain to hit at one hundred and fifty yards, while the violent 
recoil produced by the heavy powder-charge required to overcome the 
wind ccualed men from taking a rk aim. It was quite evident, 
then, that infantry troops were growing inferior, regard being had to the 

t improvements in artillery, and something must be done to restore 
pr eta between the two arms. This something was the intro- 
duction of rifled fire-arms, which had been invented towards the close of 
the sixteenth century by Niiremberg gunmakers. But this system had 
its disadvantages: although the windage was reduced by compressing the 
leaden bullet into the grooves, loading necessarily took a very long time. 
The bullet had to be driven in with a hammer, pushed down with the 
iron handle, and then driven home by the ramrod with a considerable 
expenditure of strength. Hence the rifle did not come into very general 
use, although several German companies of chasseurs were formed towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. In 1812, the First Napoleon, on 
inspecting a battalion of these troops, declared his opinion that the rifle 
was “the most unlucky weapon that could be given to the soldier.” 
With such views, we can easily understand that the old pattern rifle was 
not introduced into the French army, but remained the exclusive property 
of the Germans, who made excellent practice with it, as the campaigns in 
the Tyrol and Switzerland amply testify. 

After 1815, the French saw very plainly that something must be done 
for the infantry gun, and at length, in 1828, Delvigne made the first 
move in all the successive improvements of the rifle. His theory was 
that the rifle must be loaded exactly like an ordinary gun, that is to say, 
with windage, and be driven into the grooves when home. For this pur- 
pose he introduced a powder-chamber smaller than the bore of the gun, 
on which the bullet sat, and it was then driven into the grooves by several 
heavy blows of the ramrod, It was plain that in this way the rifle was 
as handy a weapon for infantry as the old musket had been, for it could 
be loaded nearly as quickly, while the powder remained uncrushed, owing 
to the ball not being driven into it. Still, the new gun had several 
defects, and was not generally introduced. In 1832, Berner, a colonel 
in the Brunswick service, brought out the oval gun, which was supplied 
to the infantry of that state, but soon proved to be unsuitable, for reasons 
space will not allow us to discuss. Equally interesting, though also 
belonging now to history, was the experiment made by Captain Wild, of 
the Swiss Rifles, in 1841. His rifle had fourteen shallow grooves, into 
which the bullet was forced by a greased covering, which served at the 
same time to cleanse the rifle, and there was a hollow in the head of the 
ramrod to prevent the bullet being flattened in loading. Excellent prac- 
tice was made with this rifle up to six hundred yards, and it was partly 
introduced in Germany, until Thouvenin’s discovery put a stop to it. 
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At the same time, Delvigne effected a perfect revolution by the intro- 
duction of conical bullets. 

We may mention here that Berner’s oval rifle led to the use in England 
and Russia of two-grooved rifles, in which the bullets were belted to fit 
the grooves and facilitate loading. At a later date this belt was reduced 
to two ‘‘ wings,” that entered the grooves, and which the Russians 
retained on their conical bullets so late as the Crimean war. The only 
rifle on the old system now used in Europe is the Swiss, in which the 
modern American system of extremely small calibre is combined with 
some elements of Wild’s system. The bullet is conical, and very closely 
resembles an acorn in its cup, and the eight grooves are shallow, with a 
very slight twist. The greased rag is still used, and the head of the 
ramrod is countersunk, to prevent the bullet pounding the powder. The 
advantages of this system are indubitable, for not only does the Swiss 
rifle kill at one thousand paces, but, owing to the reduced calibre, one 
hundred rounds do not weigh more than sixty of the ordinary cartridges. 
This is a decided benefit at the present day, when firing commences at 
much longer range than formerly, and the soldier, consequently, runs a 
risk of expending his ammunition before the decisive moment arrives. 
Hence the Swiss rifle is a capital weapon for sharpshooters, but is not 
available for rank and file. In the first place, regular infantry must have 
long barrels, that the rear rank may fire simultaneously over the shoulders 
of the front line; and then, again, the double action of inserting the 
powder-charge separately from the bullet would be most inexpedient, 
save with picked men. Still, the practice made with this rifle shows the 
extraordinary value of guns of small calibre. 

No rifles now exist on Delvigne’s system: the rifles he made in 1840 
for the Chasseurs d’Orléans, were afterwards converted on the Thouvenin 
model, to which we shall presently refer. Still, the progress made in 
loading by Delvigne was so evident, that the system was introduced in 
other states for light infantry—as, for instance, Belgium and Austria— 
with some modifications. In the latter country this rifle was found so 
satisfactory, that it remained in service until 1854, when the Austrian 
Chasseurs were armed with a new short rifle, and those on the Delvigne 
principle were handed over to the Borderers, who are still armed with 
them. The Sardinian rifle, used by the Bersaglieri, was an imitation of 
the Austrian chamber-rifle. On the whole, however, the Delvigne rifle 
could never become the weapon of the line, for it had insurmountable 
defects in the relative quickness of loading, heavy recoil, and the difficulty 
in cleaning out the barrel. 

The defects of the Delvigne system induced a French artillery officer, 
of the name of Thouvenin, to try and remove them, while retaining the 
principle. He abolished the chamber, and placed in its stead a powerful 
piece of steel (tige) to support the ball. At the same time he employes 
the conical bullet, which Minié and Tamisier had in the mean while 
greatly improved. The advantages of the carabine a tige outweighed 
its defects, among which the chief was still the heavy recoil, and it was 
largely introduced in the French army. In 1846 the Chasseurs 4 Pied 
received it instead of their chamber-rifles; and the smooth carbines of 
the artillery were altered into mousquetons @ tige, which are still in 
use. For the Algerian light infantry, the Zouaves and Tirailleurs 
June—vOL. CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXVI. ) 
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Indigénes (known since the Italian war as Tureos), smooth-bore infan 

muskets were converted into rifles a tige, thougly they have recently a 
changed them for those of the Chasseurs with the sword-bayonet. The 
adjoining states soon followed the example of France, Prussia taking the 
lead by arming her Chasseurs with the rifle a tige, for which, however, 
the needle-gun has since been substituted. Still, as we have said, this 
new gun was far from perfect; it was complicated, and the mode of 
loading awkward with long barrels. Hence it was not the right weapon 
yet, and further improvements must be made ere the whole of the line 
infantry could be armed with rifles. This was effected by the expansion 

, introduced by Minié, who solved the problem in 1849. 

The Minié bullet, hollow at the base, en iron exlot, or cup, in- 
serted, which, when the powder exploded, was forced up into the bullet, 
and necessarily drove the softer lead into the grooves. This invention 
was an eminent improvement, for the gun remained extremely simple, 
the loading was effected with equal speed as that of a smooth bore, and 
there was no fear of entrusting it to the rank and file. Moreover, old 
muskets could be converted to the new system with very slight expense. 
In 1849, therefore, the French government introduced Minié muskets, 
under the name of fusils de préciston, but, from some cause or another, 
the Minié gun has not made its way in France, while in other armies it 
plays a most important part, after various sensible modifications. In 
1851 England had twenty-eight thousand Minié guns made on the 
French system, and it resulted in a failure, which we have to thank for 
the Enfield rifle, to which we shall presently refer. In 1852 Belgium 
also introduced the Minié, with equal unsatisfactory results; but the 
Germans, by slight alterations, produced that technical perfection of the 
Minié which gives it, at the present day, so prominent a place in modern 
armament. 

After the smaller German States, with the Grand Duchy of Baden at 
their head, had introduced the Minié, the Crimean war, which proved 
the superiority of the English and French rifles over the French smooth- 
bores, stirred Prussia to action, and in 1855 and 1856 three hundred 
thousand muskets were converted in that country into Miniés. Since 
then, however, very large numbers of needle-guns have been made, and 
the Miniés have been handed over to the reserve. Nor did Russia stand 
aloof from progress, Instructed by the Crimean war she supplied her- 
self with Mimés during the campaign, partly by the conversion of 
smooth-bores in her own factories, and partly by obtaining them from 
Liége and American and German factories, as contraband of war. After 
peace was signed the Russian government did not rest till the whole of 
the infantry was armed with Miniés of the latest and best model. We 
may mention, in a few words, what improvements have been made in 
this model—five grooves have been introduced, instead of the-four pro- 
gressive grooves of the French, the calibre has been reducéd, and sharp 
ron culots introduced. The last was a very important improvement, 
for the original Minié bullet had two grave faults—either the cu/ot split 
up the lead, or else it fell out. With the sharp-pointed long culot both 
these faults are avoided, and the Germans believe they have solved a 
difficulty which at one moment threatened the entire abolition of the cup. 
In fact, several experiments have been made to do away with it, and in 
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1852 Captain von Neindorff, in the Prussian service, introduced a bullet 
with a hollow base, which the force of the powder drove into the grooves: 
It was soon discovered, however, that this bullet, when transported any dis- 
tance, was liable to lose its shape, and it has never been regularly intro- 
duced, though it has been the basis of several experiments’in this country 
and on the Continent. Im 1853, Colonel Timmerhans, of the Belgian 
army, made another modification. in the Minié bullet, by placing in the 
bell-shaped cavity a leaden plug, cast with the bullet. Phis, however, 

roved a failure for various technical reasons we need not enter into, and 
was abolished finally from the Belgian army in 1854. 

In England the unfavourable result of the first Minié rifles led even- 
tually to the introduction of the Enfield-Pritchett, the regulation arm of 
the service. In this the expansion of the bullet was produced by a box- 
wood cup. Although there was an improvement in the right direction, 
it has been, however, found in practice that the cups have a tendency to 
swell or contract: in the former case, they render loading difficult—in 
the latter, they are apt to fall out. Hence it is probable that iron cups 
on the German pattern will come into general use. But the great im- 
provement of the Enfield, in our view, was the reduction of the calibre, 
which enabled the soldier still to carry his sixty rounds of ball cartridge. 
On the other hand, it is alleged that the Enfield has a tendency to 
*‘ lead,” owing to the enormous friction of the expanded projectile in the 
grooves; and we allow that complaints of this were very rife in the 
Crimea. 

In France, as we have seen, the Minié system originally met with 
slight favour, for all the light troops of the army of the Hast still had 
carabines a tige. With the foundation of the Imperial Guard, the Minié 
was restored toits place. As, curiously enough, the old calibre of smooth- 
bore muskets was retained, experiments were made to lighten the ammu- 
nition. A Captain Nessler brought out a shortened projectile without a 
culot, which was found to be defective, and, although various other expe- 
riments in the same direction have been made, the French Minié still 
remains inferior to the German. In other countries experiments have 
also been made, with which we will not trouble the reader, but we may 
fairly arrive at the conviction that it is extremely difficult to produce a 
really good expanding projectile without a cup. Either the sides of the 
cavity are too thick, and the expansion is doubtful, or they are too thin, 
and the projectiles will not stand transport. We, therefore, think it the 
safest course to employ the sharp-pointed irow culots. : 

Another exactly opposite system of making the projectile fill the 
grooves is by compression—that is to say, it is not expanded by the ex- 
plosion of the powder, but squeezed together longitudinally. This system 
possesses the same advantages as the Minié as regards simplicity and 
convenience of loading, with a great reduction of recoil, through the sue- 
cessive filling of the grooves by the bullet. The peculiarity of this 
system is that it was simultaneously invented by two gentlemen in 1852, 
an Austrian artillery offi¢er of the name of Lorenz, and an English gun- 
smith, Wilkinson, whence the system is fairly known as the Lorenz- 
Wilkinson. It has been most extensively employed in Austria, where, 
since 1853, the Chasseurs have been gradnally armed with short rifles of 
that pattern, They were employed in Italy in 1859, and that they are 
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effective in the hands of expert shots was proved by the great. loss the 
French suffered in officers. The defects of the system appear to be that 
it eannot be applied to rifles of the old pattern, and it is certain that ex- 
pansion is more likely to be effectual in all cases than compression ; 
while, further, barrels are apt to expand with lengthened use, and in that 
case the compressing bullet is unavailing, as one of the chief conditions 
of success is the reduction of the windage to a minimum. 

In all the systems we have hitherto discussed loading has taken place 
by the muzzle, the only change being that in the Minié and Lorenz 
systems the ramrod is not employed to force the projectile into the 

ves, and its shape and the gunpowder combined undertake this duty. 
Te is plain that it would be better still if the ramrod could be a<tinsly 
suppressed, and the loading take place at the breech. That such a 
» arpa of loading would be most valuable in the field was recognised with 

e earliest use of fire-arms, and repeated experiments were made to con- 
struct breech-loaders. They all failed, however, owing to the difficulty 
of combining secure closing of the breech with the requisite facilities of 
opening it. Our industrial age has overcome this difficulty, aud breech- 
loading rifles have long been in use, and seemed to have reached perfec- 
tion. It was for this reason that we deferred any allusion to them, 
although the Prussian breech-loading needle-gun was introduced before 
Thouvenin’s invention. 

The advantages of breech-loading are palpable. The use of the ram- 
rod is entirely done away with, as the hand places the cartridge in its 
proper place. Hence loading is greatly facilitated and accelerated. The 
value of this cannot be over-estimated at a period when all armies possess 
arms of precision, so that superiority can only exist in the rapidity of 
fire—in other words, firing more rounds at the enemy than he can return. 
Again, with all muzzle-loading guns the sharpshooter is necessarily 
obliged to leave his cover for a moment, because he must hold his rifle 
= gs lest the powder should cling to the sides of the barrel. 

ith the breech-loader, on the other hand, the soldier need not stir, but 
can keep his eye on the enemy during the whole period of loading. Other 
advantages are that infantry can fire a volley, and load again as they 
advance on the enemy, while cleaning the piece is so facilitated that it 
may be effected even during the action. The great defect of breech- 
loaders is their want of durability: they naturally wear out much sooner 
at the orifice, and an eye-witness has informed us that during the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign the Prussian troops were compelled to fire 
under the arm, as the flame flashed forth from the opening after some 
rounds had been fired, and the fouling rendered it impossible to close the 
breech hermetically. 

Of breech-loaders proper, the only weapons employed in Europe are 
the chamber-loading guns for infantry and marines in Sweden and 
Norway ; the varieties of revolvers and the needle-gun. Breech-loading 
carbines have also been partially introduced among the English cavalry. 
Of the first weapon we need only say that these is a chamber separate 
from the gun, and is fired on the percussion system, while in the needle- 
guns the opening is at the back of the chamber, which forms a portion 
of the barrel. 


The idea of the revolver is very old, as many specimens of which 
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istols on that system may be seen in collections of old arms. Colonel 
Colt was the first to bring it back into general use, and successive im- 
provements have been made, the last by Mr. oe in what is called 
the Harding-Deane revolver, which is exquisitely simple in its mechanism, 
and not liable to get out of order. Many attempts have been made to 
apply the principle to guns, but ne have generally failed, and the re- 
volver pistol is now Cerner used in the European navies. In the 
Indian mutiny, however, the English troops employed it with very deadly 
effect. The breech-loading carbine—also an American invention—makes 
very excellent practice, but it has hitherto been found advisable to adhere 
to the old pattern, because the great object is to keep complicated weapons 
as far as possible out of soldiers’ hands. We may mention another pecu- 
liarity of Sharpe’s breech-loader, that it is self-capping, there being a 
provision of caps, one of which slips on to the nipple by the act of setting 
the hammer. 

The Prussian needle-gun was invented by Professor Dreyse, at Som- 
merda, so far back as 1835, and he applied the new system to breech- 
loaders soon after. ‘The Prussians are excessively sanguine about this 
weapon, and say that, ere long, it will become the universal arm. Our 
readers will form the most perfect idea of this gun from children’s toy- 
muskets, from which a wooden ramrod is fired by means of a waite 

ring, to the great detriment of looking-glasses. The act of pullin 
the trigger sets a steel spring in motion, which drives the needle throug 
the powder into the explosive matter, which sits just behind the conical 
bullet. The action of the powder is said to be greatly increased by being 
fired from the point, and there is no doubt of the good practise made by 
the needle-gun, for, in the revolution of 1849, we saw men shot at 
Mannheim the whole width of the Neckar, which is a little over nine 
hundred yards. One great advantage of the needle-gun is the abolition 
of caps, which are most troublesome things to put on, especially in winter, 
and the lock is naturally far less complicated than in ordinary muskets. 
The only fragile part is the needle, but it is very easy to put in a fresh 
one, even in action. The Prussian government are so convinced of the 
merits of these guns, that they have introduced them throughout the army 
—line and landwehr, chasseurs and light cavalry, being armed with them, 
which produces an admirable uniformity of ammunition, a matter of vital 
consequence in action. It has been objected that the Prussians have as 

et been unable to try the merits of the needle-gun in a campaign; but 
its use in Baden and Schleswig-Holstein fully proved its value. When 
we take into consideration that the soldier can fire five times in a minute, 
there is no gainsaying that the needle-gun is a very valuable invention. 
Hitherto Prussia has alone introduced this arm, but the Emperor 
Napoleon has been making numerous experiments recently with breech- 
loaders, and, with his practical good sense, it is very possible that he may 
make such improvements as to render their general introduction highly 
advisable. 

We have not alluded to any but regulation weapons in this sketch, else 
we might have said a word in favour of the Lancaster gun with which 
the Eugineers are armed, From all we hear it is an admirable weapon, 
but we have no doubt that the Enfield will remain the standard arm of 
the service. Take it altogether, we prefer it to every rifle now in use, 
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for it is si of repair, light and handy. Whitworth’s rifle, we 
are iin ane Atnrenchae alate at 

‘ : the calibre is partly reduced, and we need no ghost to tell us 
that the smaller that is, more accurate the fire will be. But this 
accuracy is paid for; in the first place, the Whitworth fouls far more 
rapidly than the Enfield, and that is a serious consideration in the field, 
for it must never be forgotten that in action that gun is the best which 
ceteris paribus fires the greatest number of rounds before it wants clean- 
ing. Moreover, the range of the Enfield is quite sufficient for an action; 
for the first quarter of an hour long range weapons may be effectively 
used by sharpshooters, but, so soon as the powder smoke begins to hang 
on the —_ the range becomes of very slight consequence. We 
believe that the Enfield is the queen of muskets ourselves, and only in- 
ferior to the breech-loader. Of course, if all the Prussians say about the 
needle-gun be true, they have the best rifle in the world ; but we think 
that, had its merits not been counterbalanced by grave disadvantages, we 
should have heard more about it in this country. 

Very great changes have necessarily been effected by the new fire- 
arms in the mode of fighting, as the Italian campaign proved. In the 
first place, cavalry seem to have fallen entirely into the background, and 
artillery and light infantry do all the work ; the former throwing the foe 
ito confusion, the latter breaking through their ranks by the impetuosity 
of the charge. But the race has been far from equal between the 
ordnance and the rifle; we know to a nicety what the latter is capable of 
effecting, but there appear no limits to the range and accuracy of the 
former. Ata distance from which a field-battery opens fire, and the 
speed and precision of the firing, it would be very easy to destroy an 
entire cavalry regiment ere it reached the guns in its charge. This is @ 
subject which has not escaped the notice of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
we expect to hear ere long of his resolve with respect to the future em- 
ployment of cavalry. 

Altogether, we are of opimion that England is in no way behind the 
rest of Europe as regards her ordnance and fire-arms; and that we may 
remain perfectly satisfied with Enfield rifles until a decisive campaign has 
tested the merits and demerits of the Prussian breech-loading gun. 
Should it prove all its partisans say of it, then no hesitation would be 
possible, and the whole of our infantry would have to be re-armed. But, 
until that takes place, we think the war department act wisely in ad- 
hering to the Enfield, which is a general favourite with the soldier. Mr. 
Whitworth’s friends are naturally very irate that his gun has been 
neglected; but there are insuperable objections to its introduction as the 
regulation arm. The great merits of his rifle are acknowledged in the 
fact that it is selected for the Wimbledon contest; but this is one of 
those few eases in which a thing may be too good. At the same time, 
it must never be left out of sight that, under Providence, the Enfield rifle 
regained us our Indian possessions. It would be the height of ingrati- 
tude to discard so valuable a weapon save for the most urgent reasons ; 
and those reasons, we humbly repeat, can only be the perfecting of the 
breech-loader. When that takes place, we are prepared to surrender our 
old friend the Enfield, but not before. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


PART THE SIXTH. 


I, 


SOME OF THE COLONEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


“T say, Arthur—she has outwitted us !” 

“‘ The devil she has, Colonel !” 

“Who would have believed him so mad ?” 

“Who would have believed her so artful ?” 

“‘ Chevasney, men are great fools.’’ 

«« And women wonderful actresses, Colonel.”’ 

“Right; but it is a cursed pity.” 

“That De Vigne is taken in, or that women are embodied lies, sir— 
which ?”’ 

* Both.” 

And with his equanimity most unusually ruffled, and his nonchalant 
impassiveness strangely disturbed, Sabretasche turned away out of the 
ball-room which De Vigne and the Trefusis, after a prolonged absence, 
had just re-entered, his face saying plainly enough that Constance was 
won; hers telling as clearly that Vigne and its master were caught. 

When the dawn was rising brightly over the tall elm-trees, and the 
great iron gates had closed after the last carriage-wheels, De Vigne 
was talking to his mother in her dressing-room. He wished to tell, yet 
he shrank from paining her—it came out with a jerk at last—“ My 
mother, wish me joy! J have won her, and J have no fear !” 

How often she remembered him as he stood there in the full light ; 
with so much youth and trust in his face, so much joy and passion in his 
eyes, such a clear, happy ring in his voice! When she fully realised his 
words, she burst into an agony of tears, the most bitter she had ever 
shed for him ; for whatever in his whole life De Vigne’s faults might be 
to others, in his conduct to his mother he had none. He let her tears 
have their way ; he hardly knew how to console her; he only put his 
arm gently round her as if to assure her that no wife should ever come 
between her and him. When she raised her head; she was deathly pale 
—pale as if the whole of his future hung a dead and hopeless weight 
upon her. She said no more against it; it was done, and she was both 
too wise and loved him too truly to vex and chafe him with useless oppo- 
sition. But she threw her arms round him, and kissed him, long and 
breathlessly, as she had kissed him in his child’s cot long ago, thinking 
of his father lying dead on the Indian shore with the colours for his 
shroud. | 

“My darling! my darling! God bless you! God give you a happy 
future, and a wife that will love you, as you can love—will love !”” 

That passionate broken prayer was all his mother ever said to him of 
his marriage. But when De Vigne, in all the happy spirits and high 
exultation of his successful passion, was riding Ns driving with hi 


fiancée, or knocking down the birds in the open, or waltzing with the 
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Trefusis, and lingering in delicious téte-a-tétes where the hours sii 

ane or laughing and jesting with us, when the ladies ~ 

gone, in the luxurious laisser-aller of the smoking-room, I doubt not his 

mother spent many a bitter hour weeping over that future which the 
ience of affection only too truly revealed to her. 

De Vigne received few congratulations ; but that sort of thing was 
quite contrary to his taste, and I think he was far too full of delirious 
success to notice the omission, or to resent his aunt’s chill hauteur, or his 
cousins’ sneering innuendoes; on more opposition none of his relatives, not 
even the overbearing and knock-me-down Marchioness of Marqueterie, 
who gave the law to everybody, dared to venture. She only expressed 
her opinion by oy own carriage for the hour and the day in 
which the Trefusis came for the first time to stay at Vigne. Sabretasche 
never opened his lips on the subject to De Vigne, or anybody else ; but 
De Vigne, nevér at any time a tenacious or quickly-irritated man, was 
too much attached to the Colonel, who had almost as great a fascination 
for one sex as for the other, to take exception at his silence, and was, in- 
deed, too well content with his venture to care or inquire what everybody 
else thought of it. Lady Flora treated the Trefusis with a generous 
courtesy, that did its best to grow into something warmer, and watched 
her with a wistful anxiety that was very touching ; but it was evident to 
every one that, though Constance was most carefully attentive, reve- 
rential, and gentle to De Vigne’s mother, repressing everything in her- 
self, or in Lady Fantyre, that could in the slightest degree shock or 
wound her refined and highly cultivated taste, she and y Flora could 
never assimilate, or even approach ; that careful courtesy was all that 
would ever link them together, and that, in this instance at least, the ex- 
tremes did not touch. 

However, for the three weeks longer that I remained there, on the sur- 
face all went on remarkably smooth. The Ferrers, of course, had left 
with their mother. The Trefusis, as I have said, was irreproachable in 
style, showed no undue pride and exultation in her triumph, and would 
have had you believe that she only existed to ministrate to the happiness 
of De Vigne. Sabretasche was infinitely too polished a gentleman to 
show disapproval of what he had no earthly business with, and limited 
himself to an occasional satiric remark on the Trefusis, so veiled in subtle 
wit and courtesy, that, shrewd as she was, she felt the sting, but could 
not find the point of attack clearly enough to return it. De Vigne, 
of course, saw everything coleur de rose, poor old fellow! and only chafed 
with impatience at the probation of an engagement which the ‘l'refusis, 
having custom, the world, and her trousseau in her eye, would not allow 
to end before Christmas (I think she rather enjoyed fretting and irri- 
tating him with denial and delay); and his mother resigned herself to the 
inevitable, and did her very best, poor lady! to find out some trace of 
that beauty of heart, thought, and mind, which her delicate feminine 
instinct had told her was wanting in the magnificent personal gifts with 
which nature had enriched the woman who was to be De Vigne’s wife. 

So all went harmoniously on at Vigne throughout that autumn; and 
the Mangoldwurzel family, and the House of Ormolu, and all the rest of 
the County, talked themselves hoarse, speculating on the union of Gran- 
ville de Vigne, one of the best matches, and one of the proudest names 
in England, and an unknown, sans rank, prestige, history, or anything 
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to entitle her to such an honour, in whom, whether she were daughter, 
niece, protégée, or companion of that disreputable old woman, 

Lady Fantyre, — could decide rare | for certain, nor make out 
anything at all satisfactory. No wonder the County were up at arms, 
and hardly knew which to censure the most—De Vigne for daring to 
make such a mésalliance, or the Trefusis for daring to accept it. 

“If I ever took the trouble (which I don’t, because hate is an ex- 
hausting and silly thing) to hate anybody, it would be that remarkably 
handsome and remarkably detestable woman,” said Sabretasche, as he 
wrapped a plaid round his nies on the box of the drag that was to convey 
him and me from Vigne to the station, to take the train for Northamp- 
tonshire, in which county, well beloved of every Englishman for the mere 
name of Pytchley, Sabretasche was going down for the five weeks that 
still remained of his leave, and had invited me to accompany him, 

As he whispered this adverse sentiment, I turned to look at her as we 
drove down the avenue. She was dressed (why do I never think of that 
woman without recollecting her dress? was it rath she owed so much 
to it?) en amazone, for her saddle-horse was being led up and down, with 
De Vigne’s. She leant on De Vigne’s arm, the tight dark jacket setting 
off to perfection the magnificent outlines of her matchless figure, and her 
black wide-awake, with its few cock’s feathers, not shading one iota of her 
severe aquiline profile. She waved us a gracious farewell with her little 
riding switch, and he—God bless him !—shouted out a last ‘‘ Good-by, 
old fellows!” We left them standing under the brown elm boughs: she 
looking round the wide expanse of park and woodlands that would soon 
be hers, he gazing down upon the glorious face and form that would soon 
be his, the noon radiance of the October sunshine falling full upon them, 
and on the mullion windows and fantastic corbels and grand outline of the 
old house beyond them. Then the bays dashed down the avenue, scat- 
tering the loose gravel upon either side, the drag rolled past the lodge, 
the iron gates swung to with a loud clang, and I saw De Vigne and Con- 
stance Trefusis no more till their marriage-day. 

I went into Northamptonshire, to a box the Colonel had taken from a 
friend of his, who, being suddenly called to the Cape, had to leave it un- 
occupied, and enjoyed myself uncommonly there, hunting with that most 
slap-up of packs, and managing more than once to be in at the finish, by 
dint of following that best of mottoes, for which we are indebted to the 
best master of hounds that ever rode to cover, “ Throw your heart over, 
aud your horse will follow.” I had wonderfully good fun there in that 
pretty county, consecrated to fox-hunting and apple-trees, view halloo and 
cyder, for in every part of England Sabretasche had hosts of friends, and 
where he went there was certain to be gathered the best fellows, the best 
wits, and the best wine anywhere about. Each day 1 spent with him 
I grew, without knowing it, more and more attached to the Colonel; the 
more I saw of him in his own house, so perfect a gentleman, so perfect a 
host, the longer I listened to his easy, playful talk on men and things, his 
subtle and profound satire on hypocrisies and follies. It was impossible 
not to get, as ladies say, fond of Sabretasche ; his courtly urbanity, his 
graceful generosity, his countless accomplishments, his ready wit, all made 
him so charming a companion, though of the real man it was difficult, as 
De Vigne said, to judge, through the nonchalance, indolence, impassive- 
ness, with which the Colonel chose to veil all that he said or did. He 
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ight have had some secret or other in his past life, or his present career, 
which noman ever knew ; he might be only, what he said he was, an 
idler, a trifler, a dilettante, a blasé and tired man of the world, a nil ad- 
mirari-ist. Nobody could tell. Only this I could see after a long time, 

y, careless, indolent as he was, that in spite of the refined selfishness, 
6 exquisite epicureanism, the light-heartedness, and the luxurious 
enjoyment of life that his friends and foes attributed to him, Vivian 
Sabretasche, like most of the world’s merry-makers, was sometimes sad 
enough at heart. 

« Friends ? I don’t believe in friends, my dear boy,” said the Colonel, 
one night when we sat over the fire discussing olives and claret and 
Latakia at our ease, after a long ran with the Pytchley, a splendid burst 
over the country, and fifteen minutes alone with the hounds. “ Live as 
long as I—which is twice the term by experience that it is by years—and 

ou will have learnt to take those mythical individuals at their value. I 
lon scores of friends who come, and are particularly kind to me, when they 
want something out of me. I have cousins who quite idolise me if. they 
wish for a commission for their son, or a presentation at court. 1 have an 
Orestes and Jolaiis and Pylades in every quarter when I am wanted to 
ballot for them at White’s or the Travellers’, or give them introductions 
at Vienna or Rome, or push them through into London society. There 
are hundreds of good fellows who like Vivian Sabretasche, and run after 
him because he amuses them, and is a little of the fashion, and is held a 

judge of their wine, and their stud, and their pictures. But let 
ivian Sabretasche come to grief to-morrow, let his Lares go to the Jews, 
and his Penates to the devil; let the clubs, instead of quoting, black-ball 
him, and the Court Circular, instead of putting him in the Fashionable 
Intelligence, cite him among the Criminal Cases, and lament how Lucifer, 
son of the morning, is fallen, which of his bosom friends will be so 
anxious then to take his arm down St. James’s-street ? which of them all 
will féter and invite and flatter him ? Will Orestes then send him such 
haunches of venison? Will Jolaiis uncork his comet wine for him, and 
Pylades stretch out his hand to him, and pick his fallen pride out of the 
dirt of the gutter, and fight his battle for him when he has crippled him- 
self? Pshaw! my dear Arthur, I take men at my valuation, not at their 
own. Don’t you know— 
Si vous étes dans la détresse, 
O mes amis, cachez-le bien, 
Car l’homme est bon et s’intéresse 
A ceux qui n’ont besoin de rien!” 

“Tt is asad doctrine, Colonel,” said I, who was a boy then, and wished 
to disbelieve him. 

He laughed a little. “Sad? Oh, I don’t see that. The first 
awakening to it may be, is, to many a young fellow beginning life with 
the fancies and hopes of youth; but aia in life is worth calling sad. 
According to Heraclitus, everything is sad; according to Democritus, 
nothing is sad. The true secret is to take things as they come, and not 
trouble yourself sufficiently about anything to give it power to trouble 
you. Enjoy your youth. Take mine and Ovid’s counsel— 


Utendum est miate. Cito pede labitur etas..... 
Hac mihi de spina grata corona data est. 
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«‘ But how’s one to keep clear of the thorns?” 

“ By flying, butterfly-like, from rose to rose, and handling it so 
delicately as not to give it time to prick you. Love makes nou 
and unphilosophic man, like Dante or Petrarca, unhappy ; but do you 
suppose that Lauzun, Grammont, the Duc de Richelieu, were ever made 
unhappy by love? No; the very idea makes one laugh; the poets took 
it au sérieux, and suffered in consequence; the courtiers only made it 
their pastime par excellence, and enjoyed it proportionately. It all 

nds on the way one lays hold of the roses of life; some men only 
enjoy the dew and fragrance of the flower, others mismanage it some- 
how, and get only the thorns.” 

‘You've the secret, then, Colonel,” said I, laughing, “ for you get a 
whole conservatory of the most delicious roses under the sun, and not.a 
thorn, I’d bet, among them all.” 

“Or, at all events, my skin is hard enough not to be pricked by them,” 
smiled Sabretasche. “I think many men begin life like the sand on the 
top of a drum, obeying every undulation of the air from the notes of a 
violin near; they are sensitive and susceptible, shrinking at wrong or 
injury, easily moved, quickly touched. As years go on, the same men 
are like the same sand when it has been pressed, and hardened, and burnt 
in fusion heat, and exposed to chill frosty air, and made into polished, 
impenetrable glass, on which you can make no impression, off whose icy 
surface everything glides away, and which it is impossible to cut with the 
hardest and keenest of knives. The sand is the same sand; it is the 
treatment it has met with that has changed it. How I do prose to you, 
Arthur ; and of all ills the one a man has least right to inflict on another 
is his own theories or ideas. Fill your glass, my boy, and pass me those 
macaroons. How can those poor creatures live who don’t know of the 
Marcobrunnen and macaroons of existence? It is ‘a good thing to have 
money, isn’t it? It not only buys us friends, but it buys us what is of 
infinitely more value—all the pleasant little agrémens of’life. I would 
not keep in the world at all if I did not lie on rose-leaves.” 

Wherewith the Colonel nestled himself more comfortably into his 
delicious arm-chair, laid his head on the velvet cushions, closed his eyes, 
and smoked away at his perfumed hookah, full of the most fragrant and 
delicate scented tobacco. My short clay was, I believe, an abomination 
to his senses, which courtesy alone induced him to tolerate. Sardanapalus 
himself, or the most exquisitely fastidious Pompeian or Greek, might 
have come to live with Sabretasche in a state of the greatest gratifica- 
tion, though he did dwell in the «‘ Barbarian Isle.” 


IL, 


‘HOW THE MAN MAKES HIS OWN DESTINY, AND THE PATTE DE VELOURS STRIKES 
ITS MOST CRUEL WOUND. 


On the 31st of December, Sabretasche and De Vigne, Curly and I 
eury had got his commission in the Coldstreams, and was the prettiest, 
intiest, most flattered, and most flirted with young Guardsman of his 
time), went down by the express, through the snow-whitened fields and 
hedges, to Vigne, where, contrary to custom, its master was to take his 
bride on the first morning of the New Year. It was to be a very gay 
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ing, of course. De Vigne, always liberal to excess, now perfectly 
lavish in his gifts, had, with the delicacy of warm feeling, followed the 
French fashion, he said, and given her a corbeille fit for a princess of blood 
royal, which the Trefusis, having no delicacy of pan sep, accepted 
as aright. There were to be twelve bridesmaids, not the quite exclusive 
and ultra high-bred young ladies that would have followed Adelina or 
Blanche Ferrers, but still very stylish-looking girls, acquaintances of the 
Trefusis. There was to be such a breakfast and such rejoicings as had 
never before been seen even at that proverbially magnificent place, where 
everything was ever done en grand seigneur. Such a wedding was 
entirely contrary to De Vigne’s taste and ideas, but the more others 
had chosen to run down the Trefusis, the more did he, in his knightly 
heart, delight to honour her, and therefore had he asked pretty well every- 
body he knew, and everybody went; for all who knew him liked and 
wished him well, except his aunt, the Marchioness of Marqueterie, and, 
par conséquent, the Ladies Ferrers. They went, because ales the world 
might have said that they were disappointed Granville had not married 
Blanche; but ww | far from wishing him well, I think they fervently hoped 
he would repent his hasty step in sackcloth and ashes, and their costly 
wedding presents were very like Judas’s kisses. Wedding presents 
singularly often are. As she writes the delicate mauve-tinted con- 
gratulatory note, wishing dearest Adeliza every joy that earth can give, 
and assuring her she is the very beau ideal of a perfect wife, is not 
Madame ten to one saying to her elder daughter, “ How strange it is that 
Fitz should have been taken in—such a bold, flirty girl, and nothing 
pretty in her, to my taste?” And as we shake Fitz’s hand at our club, 
telling him he is the luckiest dog going to have such a pretty girl, and 
such a lot of tin by one coup, are we not fifty to one thinking, “ Poor 
devil! he’s glad of the tin, I suppose, to keep him out of the Queen’s 
Bench? But, by George! though<l am hard up, I wouldn’t take one of 
those confounded Peyton women if I knew it! Won’t she just check him 
nicely with her cheque-book and her consols !” 

hether the congratulations were sincere or not, De Vigne never 
troubled his head. He had a very happy and sensible indifference to the 
**qu’en dira-t’on?”’ and he was infinitely too much in love to think for a 
moment whether the whispers concerning the Trefusis might or might not 
be true. Most probably, however, they never reached him ; reports never 
do those who could investigate or contradict them, though when your 
horse has fallen under you everybody assures you they knew it from the 
begiuning—they saw it at once—anybody could tell he was broken- 
winded, and had been down—if they had thought you did not know it, 
they would have warned you! One could hardly wonder that if the 
Trefusis had been proved a perfect Messalina or Frédégonde, no man in 
love with her would have given her up as she sat that last evening of the 
Old Year on one of the low couches beside the drawing-room fire at 
Vigne, as magnificent with the ruddy glow of the fire-gleams upon her 
as one of Rubens’s or Guido’s dark glowing, voluptuous goddesses or 
sybils. De Vigne was leaning over her with eyes for none but her; his 
mother sat opposite them both, delicate, graceful, fragile, with her dia- 
phanous and fair, pure profile, and rich, soft, black lace falling in 
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folds around her, her eyes so pitifully, so yearningly fixed upon her son ; 
while just behind her, playing écarté with Curly, who was devotedly fond 
of that little dangerous Feonth game, was ol Lady Fantyre, with her 
keen, wicked eye, and her withered cha, and her fan and 
feathers, flowers and jewels, and her dress décolletée at seventy-six! 

“ Look at De Vigne!” said Sabretasche to me, as we came out of the 
music-room, where some of the bridesmaids were singing quartets and 

lees, as—young ladies do sing who have been taught bravura and 

orough bass, and finished by six lessons from Garcia, and imagine they 
know music “ scientifically,” as they imagine they know French “ tho- 
roughly,” though they can’t read old Montaigne, and are nonplussed by 
the gay repartee and idiomatic elegance of a Parisian salon. “ His desires 
on the eve of fulfilment, he imagines his dreams of happiness will be also. 
How he bends over that chair and looks down into her eyes, as if all his 
heaven hung there! Twelve months hence he will wish to God he had 
never looked upon her face.” 

“Good Heavens, Colonel!” I cried, involuntarily. “ What evil or 
horror do you know of Constance ?” 

‘None of her, personally,” said Sabretasche, with a surprised smile. 
“ But is she not a woman; and is not De Vigne, poor fellow, marrying 
too early? With such premises my prophecy requires no diviner’s art 
to make it a very safe one. As great a contrast as that rouged, atro- 
ciously-dressed, abominable old orange-woman is to his own charming 
and graceful mother, will be De Vigne’s real future to his imaginary one. 
However, he is probably in Socrates’ predicament, whether he take a 
wife or not, either way he will repent, and he must be satisfied ; he will 
have the handsomest woman in England. Few men have as much as 
that!” 

“‘ Ladies ought to hate you, sir,” said I, “instead of loving you as 
idolatrously as they do ; for you certainly are their bitterest enemy.” 

“Not I,” ie te Sabretasche. ‘1 am very fond of them, except 
when they try and hook my favourite friends, and then I would say to 
them as ‘Ihales said to his mother, that in their youth they are too young 
to be fettered, and after their youth they are too old. I am sorry for 
De Vigne—very sorry ; he is doing what in a little time, and for all his 
life through, he will long and thirst to undo. But he must have his 
own way ; he must do what he chooses, and perhaps, after all, as Emerson 
says, marriage may be an open question, as it is alleged from the begin- 
ning of the world, that such as are in the institution want to go out, and 
such as are out want to get in. Marriage is like a mirage: all the 
beauty it possesses lies in keeping at a distance from it.’’ 

He moved away with that light laugh which always perplexed you as 
to whether he meant what he said in mockery or earnest, whether it 
really vexed him or whether he was only laughing at it, and began to 
arrange the pieces for a game at chess with one of the ladies. If it 
vexed and annoyed Sabretasche and myself—we who liked De Vigne as 
one of the best fellows, and one of the pluckiest, most generous-hearted 
and most clear-headed men going—it must have made his mother, who 
literally idolised him as the sole thing left to her on earth, bitterly sad, 
to see the impassioned eagerness, the joyous trust with which he looked 
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forward to his future, and know—as she and we who were not dazzled 
by the radiance of that exterior beauty of form and feature, knew by 
instinct—that Constance Trefusis, haughty, overbearing, cold as marble, 
of neither finished education, cultured mind, nor refined taste, would be 
the woman of all others from whom, in maturer years, De Vigne would 
be most certain to revolt. A man’s later loves are sure to be an utterly 
different and distinct style from his earlier. In his youth he only asks 
for what charms his eyes and senses; in manhood—if he be a man of 
taste and intellect at all—he will go further, and require interest for his 
mind and response for his heart. 

The last hour of the Old Year chimed at once from the bell-tower of 
Vigne, the belfry of the old village-church, and the countless clocks 
throughout the house. A little gold Bayadére on the mantelpiece struck 
the twelve strokes slowly and musically on her tambourine. Lady Flora, 
in her own boudoir, heard it with passionate tears, and on her knees, 

rayed as Andromache prayed for Molossus threatened by the jealous 
fate of Hermione, for her son’s new future that the new year heralded. 
De Vigne, alone in the library with Constance Trefusis, eee’ it, and 
pressed his lips to hers, with words of rapturous delight, to welcome . 
the New Year coming to them both. Sabretasche heard it as he leant 
over the chair of a very lovely married woman, flirting @ outrance, and 
bent backward to me asI passed him: ‘ There goes the death-knell ! 
The last day of De Vigue’s freedom is over. Go and put on sackcloth 
and ashes, Arthur.” 

The Colonel’s words weighed curiously upon me as I rose and dressed 
on the morning of New Year’s-day, as bright and fair and sunny a dawn 
as ever broke over the old elm avenues of Vigne. I, a young fellow 
scarcely two-and-twenty, pretty well as careless, as light-hearted, and as 
little accustomed to take things au sérieux as any man living, who looked 
on life and all its chances as gaily as on a game at cricket, who should 
have come to this wedding as I had gone to a dozen others, only to enjoy 
myself, drink the Ai and Sillery, and flirt with all the filles d’honneur,— 
dressed with almost as dead a chill upon me as if I had come to De 
Vigne’s funeral rather than to his marriage—a chill that I could not for 
the life of me shake off, do what I would. I really loved De Vigne, as 
he, naturally, never cared for me. I have a sad knack of attaching myself 
strongly to one or two people, and on/y one or two, and my Frestonhills 
hero had always been amoug my weaknesses in that particular. When 
I was a little chap I all but adured him; our haughty senio:, who, when 
he chose to notice us, was so cordially kind, rattled the stumps so mag- 
nificently, lent us his rifle and his hack, and taught us such inimitable 
rules for batting or long bowling. Afterwards, he inviting me to Vigne, 
and I going into the same troop with him, I had seen more of his generous, 
straightforward, out-of-the-common character, his clear, vigorous, liberal 
intellect, and I loved him—loved him far too well to see him throw 
himself away on the Trefusis, without annoyance and futile regret. 
There seemed little reason for regret, however, as I met him that morn- 
ing coming out of his room, and he held out his hand with his sweet, 
sunny smile, the smile that passed over his face with a lightning flash, 
and lit up his dark eyes, and curved the haughty lines of his mouth into 
greater archness and sweetness than I ever saw in avy man’s features. 
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pte hy. <A in very few words—TI wished it him too well to be able 
to get up an elegant or studied speech. 

“Thank you, dear Arthur,” he answered, turning his door-handle with 
a joyous, light-hearted laugh ; “I amy sure all the fairies would come 
and bless my wedding-day if you’d anything to do with the ordering of 
them. But, thank Heaven! fairies or no fairies, my happiness is safe. 
Come in, old fellow, and have a cigar—my last bachelor smoke—it will 
keep me quiet till Constance is out of her maids and filles d’honneur’s 
hands. Faugh! how I hate the folly of wedding ceremonial. The idea 
of dressing up Love in white favours, and giving him bride-cake! It 
was not so Cupid and Psyche were wed. I think Eros would have turned 
his back on the whole affair if they had subjected him to a bishop’s 
draw! and a register’s prosaic business. Try those Cubas, Arthur.” 

He smoked because, my dear young ladies, men accustomed to the 
horrid weed can’t do without it, even on their wedding-day, but quiet 
he was not ; he had at all times more of the tornado in him than any- 
thing like the Colonel’s equable calm, and he was restless and excitable, 
and happy as only a man in the same cloudless and eager youth, the same 
fearless and vehement passion, can be. He soon threw down his Cuba, 
for a servant came to tell him that his mother would like to see him in 
her own room ; and De Vigne, who had been ceaselessly darting glances 
at the clock, which, I dare say, seemed to him to crawl on its way, went 
out joyous as Romeo’s 


Come what sorrow may 
It cannot countervail the interchange of joy, 


and never thought of Friar Laurence’s prophetic reply : 


These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which as they kiss consume. 


By noon we were all — In the magnificent dining-hall, with its 
bronzes and its deer’s-heads and the regimental colours of his father's 
erack corps looped up between the two end windows, with his helmet, 
sabre, and gloves above them, the breakfast, sumptuous enough to have 
done for St. James’s or the Tuileries, was set out with its gold plate, its 
hothouse flowers, and its thousand delicacies, and in the church the 
wedding party was assembled with the noon sun streaming in through 
the coloured light of the stained chapel windows. It was a very brilliant 
party. There were the Marchioness of Malachite and the Ladies Ferrers, 
exquisitely got up, of course, though looking bored to the last extreme, 
and appearing to consider it too great an honour for the mosaic pavement 
to have the glory of bearing their footsteps. There were other dainty 
ladies of rank, friends of Lady Flora’s, sweet, smiling-looking women in 
toilettes that might have come out of Le Follet, and in which, bein 

ladies born, they were easy and careless as children in brown holland 
pinafores. There were the dozen bridesmaids in their gauzy dresses and 
their wreaths of holly or of forget-me-not ; there were hosts of men, 
chiefly. military, whose morning mufti threw in just enough shade 
among the bright dresses, as brilliant by themselves as a bouquet of 
exotics; there were, strangely enough, close together, bizarre, quick- 
eyed, queer old Lady Fantyre, and soft, fragile Lady Flora; and there 
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was De Vigne, standing near his mother, chatting and laughing with 
Sabretasche, but all his senses alive to catch the first sound which should 
tell him of the advent of his bride. 

How well I can see him now, as if it were but yesterday, standing on 
the altar-steps in our plain modern morning dress, where in chain armour 
and silken doublet, in velvet coat and point-lace ruffles, in powdered wig 
and Garter and Bath ribands—his ancestors, through long ages past, had 
wedded noble gentlewomen and fair patrician girls from the best and 
bravest houses in the land—I think I see him now, standing erect, his 
head up, one hand in the breast of his waistcoat, his eyes, dark as night, 
brilliant and luminous with eagerness; his mouth, with a shadow of a 
smile softening its firm, clear-cut lips, a little flush of excitement and 
anticipation on his usually pale rte not ashade, nota wish, not a fear 
seemed to rest upon him. “By Heaven! she’s not half worthy of him,” 
I muttered, quite unconsciously speaking my thoughts. His mother 
heard me; her eyes were riveted on him with a mournful tenderness she 
could not or did not care to conceal, her lips quivered, she looked at me, 
and shook her head. That wedding party was very brilliant, but there 
was a strange, dull gloom over it which pt one felt yet nobody could 
explain, and, save in De Vigne himself, and a few of the bridesmaids 
and younger men, there was none of the joyous light-heartedness which 
make “‘ marriage-bells’’ proverbial for mirth and gaiety. 

There was a very low but an irrepressible murmur of applause as the 
Trefusis alighted from her carriage, with her pro tempo father and donor. 
Never had we seen her look so handsome. Her magnificent form was 
seen to full advantage through the shower of Honiton lace that fell 
around her and about her from her head, till it trailed behind her on the 
ground. The glowing damask-rose hue of her cheeks, not one whit the 
paler this morning, and the splendid contour of her profile, were enhanced, 
not hidden, by the filmy veil. A wreath of orange-flowers, of course, 
was in her raven hair, and a ceinture of diamonds, worthy an imperial 
trousseau—one of the gifts of her lavish and bewitched lover, with a 
negligé and bracelets like it—were jewels fitted to her fully-developed 
and magnificent person. Very handsome she was—undeniably handsome, 
and her figure was matchless; but I looked in vain, as her eyes rested on 
De Vigne’s, for one saving shadow of love, joy, natural emotion, tremu- 
lous feeling, to denote that he was not utterly thrown away—wedded to 
a matchless statue of responseless marble. 

She passed up to the altar with her retinue of bridesmaids, in their 
snowy dresses and bright wreaths. The service began; one of the 
Ferrers family, the Bishop of Southdown, read the few words that linked 
them for life with the iron fetters of the Church. Every one who caught 
the glad, firm, eager tone of De Vigne’s “I will,” remembers it to this 
day—remembers with what trusting love, what unhesitating promptitude 
he took the vow for “ better or worse.’’ Prophetic words that say, what- 
ever ill may come of the rash oath sworn, there will be no remedy for it ; 
no help, no repentance that will be of any avail; no furnace strong enough 
to unsolder the chains they forge for ever ! 

De Vigne passed the ring over her finger; they knelt down, and the 
priest stretched his hands over them, and forbade those whom God had 
joined together any man to put asunder. And they rose—husband and 
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wife. They came down the altar steps, De Vigne’s face beautiful in its 
frank joy, its noble pride, looking down upon her with his brilliant eyes, 
now soft and gleaming, while she looked straight before her, her full ruby 
lips slightly parted with a half smile, probably of triumph and exultation, 
that she, unknown and unsupported, called by all an interloper, by many 
an intrigante and adventuress, was now the wife of the last of a haughty 
house, whose pride throughout lengthened centuries had ever been that 
all its men were brave and all its women pure, that not a taint rested on 
its name, not a stain upon its blood, not a spot upon its shield. 

We passed down the church into the vestry, De Vigne gazing down 
on her with all the wealth of his passionate heart; but he had no answer- 
ing glance of love. The day of acting, because the need for acting, was 
over now. The register was open. De Vigne took the quill, and dashed 
down hastily his old ancestral name; he passed it into her hand, with fond 
whispered words, She took it, threw back her veil, and wrote firmly and 
clearly, 





“Constance Lucy TREFUSIS—OR Davis.” 


De Vigne was bending fondly over her, his moustaches touching her 
hair, with its virginal crown, as she wrote. With one great cry he sud- 
denly sprang up, as men will do upon a battle-field when they are struck 
with their death-wound. Laying her hands in his he held her away from 
him, reading her face line by line, feature by feature, with the dim horror 
of a man in a dream of supernatural agony. She smiled in his face, the 
smile of a devil. 

“Granville de Vigne, do you know me now?” 

Yes, he knew her now; he still held her at arms’ length, staring down 
upon her, the truth in all its horror eating gradually into his very life, 
seeming as it were to turn his warm veins to ice, and chill his very heart 
to stone. She laughed—a low mocking laugh of vengeauce and derision, 
that broke strangely on the dead silence round them. 

“Yes! Granville, yes! my young lover, I am your Wife, of your own 
act, your own will. Do you remember the poor milliner you mocked at ? 
Do you remember the peasant girl you deserted? Do you remember the 
summer coy under the chesnut trees, when you hoisted at my threats of 
vengeance? Do you remember, my husband? I vowed then that you 
should love me again, love me really, love me madly; and that it should 
be my turn to disappoint your passion, to crush your pride, to dishonour 
you for ever in your own eyes and the eyes of all others. Before all your 
titled friends have I taken my revenge, that it may be the more complete. 
I would not wait for it, or spare you ene iota of your shame. I renounce 
my own ambitions to humble vou lower still. They are hearing us, 
all your haughty relatives, your fastidious friends, your aristocratic 
acquaintance, who have tried so long and so vainly to stop you in your 
mad passion for me. They listen to me, and they will go and tell the 
world what you would never have told it, that the last of his liae has 
given his home, his honour, his mother’s place, his father’s name—that 
proud name that only yesterday you told me no disgrrce had ever 
touched, no bad blood ever borne-—to the despised love of his boyhood, 
his own cast-off low-born toy—a beggar’s child, a x 
** Peace !” 
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At that.single word, so stern in its iron command, so full of deep, un- 
utterable agony, she was silenced perforce. The blood had left his lips 
and cheeks, the ashy hue of death had settled on his forehead in a dark 
crimson stain, like the stain on his own honour; his eyes were set and 
fixed, as in the unspeakable torture of the Laocoon; his teeth were 
clenched as men clench them in their death struggle; one hand was 

on his heart ; he had let go his hold on hers; he would never 
touch even her hand again; and he panted for breath as if he were suf- 
focated. In the horror of the moment all round him were dumb and 
paralysed ; even she, in her rancorous hate and bitter vengeance on him, 
paused awe-stricken at the ruin she had wrought, silent before the ter- 
rible storm of passion, the unutterable anguish, shame, and horror written 
in his face. 

“ Peace ! woman—devil! Never cross my path again, or I shall not 
let you.go as I do now!” 

Speaking with a strange unnatural calm that sounded more fearful to 
us than the wildest outburst of rage or anguish, De Vigne, with his right 
hand pressed hard upon his chest, turned to leave the church. But his 
mother threw herself before him. “Granville, my love, my darling! stay, 
for God’s sake, stay !”’ 

He strained her to his heart, then put her gently aside to Sabretasche. 

“ Let me go—let me go!” he said, hoarsely. 

We could none of us attempt to stop him. He pushed his way through 
the crowd like a ‘madman, and we heard the rapid rush of his carriage 
wheels as they rolled away—God knows where. 
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A JEU D'ESPRIT. 
By W. Cuaruzs Kent. 


GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE ANONYMOUS AUTHOR OF “ THIRTY 
DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER.” 


TAKE a sugar-loaf first as the shape of your cone, 
Next a keen-bladed knife newly stropped on a hone; 
Then cut sheer down the middle, not chipping a spangle, 
And behold on each section, distinct, a triangle ! 
Now with stroke horizontal cleave summit from base, 
And a circle is seen in the dissevered place. 

. Midway down on each side carve two vertical slips, 
And on either hand, lo! in each wound an ellipse. 
Parallél with the slope of the cone then at last 
Through the sugar-loaf flint be the Augur’s blade passed, 
When you finish + your quaint geometrical frolic 

With a curve parabolic and curve hyperbolic. 
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THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 


Or the many remarkable sights Paris the magnificent has to offer the 
traveller, the unmilitary Englishman is most struck by the remarkable 
number of soldiers he sees lounging about the streets. It seems to him 
as if the emperor has been desirous of setting before him specimens of all 
the regiments he possesses, from the dashing Zouave of the Guard down 
to the clod-hopping éourlourou, who has not yet put off his air of rusticity, 
As very little is known among ourselves as to the mode of life of these 
men, and as, moreover, it has been lately the battle-horse of army re- 
formers to put up the French soldier as a model to be imitated, we 5 Sra 
ventured to string together some facts about the Gallic soldier from certain 
recently published French works on military matters, which, we think, 
_ are not without their interest, even be it only on the principle, fas est et 
ab hoste doceri. 

Many people talk about the Zouave, but few know him. Everybody 
has seen him lazily crouching at the wicket of the Tuileries, like a granitic 
sphynx at the entrance of Assyrian palaces, mounting guard with a most 
melancholy air. As he chewed his cud, he was in all probability sighing 
for that African sun to which the beams cast by our degenerate funtindes 
are but as moonbeams. A piece of white or green calico rolled round a 
red fez, a blue jacket with red or yellow facings, leaving the throat 
entirely bare, wide Oriental trousers, white gaiters rising a little above 
the ule, constitute his attire. As for the wearer, he is short, muscular, 
broad-shouldered, with shorn head and huge beard, with flashing eye and 
crafty smile: the first soldier in the world for dashes, outpost sKirmidica 
and forced marches. Accustomed to pursue the Arab, his eternal enemy, 
the Zouave is acquainted with all the war ruses of the desert, for he has 
learned them at his own expense: hence he will ever surprise any 
European troops. Ifthe Arab be ragry the Zouave is more cunning 
still: he can disguise himself like a clod of grass and advance imper- 
ceptibly on the sentinel he desires to surprise; he can walk noiselessly, 
remain motionless for hours, hide himself behind the smallest rising 
ground, and follow a trail with the pertinacity of a sleuth-hound. Asa 
scout, he has not his equal: if a position has to be carried, he rushes 
forward head down, upsetting all he comes in contact with. He is no 
longer a man but a cannon-ball: he must either reach his destination or 
fall on the road. ' 

The Zouzou, as the French affectionately call the Zouave, cordially 
detests all large towns, and holds garrisons in horror. There he has to 
clean his weapons carefully, mount guard, and go on parade, matters 
annoying to the soldier generally, But insupportable to the Zouave. 
Perhaps he is rather too fond of noisy pleasures, if we may trust the fol- 
lowing couplet from a song that describes him : 


Quand le Zouzou, coiffé de son fez, 

A par hasard quequ’ goutt’ sous |’ nez, 
Le tremblement se met dans la cambuse ; 
Mais s’il faut se flanquer des coups, 

IJ sait rendre atouts pour atouts, 
Et gare dessous : 
R 2 








The French Soldier. 


a5 le ang he —— ! 

cou cou coups, 

C’est le Sota qui omnad! 

What the Zouave requires is the free ease of camp life, a razzia in an 
enemy’s country, and a meal improvised in the tent. If his flask be three 
parts full, the stock of coffee not too near its end, and if he have a morsel 
of anything—he is not particular what—to grease the pot, he sings, is 
gay, is happy, is himself. It is true that when he is not in luck’s way he 
is equally gay, and only sings the louder. The Zouave is indebted to the 
Algerian campaign for his adventurous tastes and his almost nomadic 
habits. Through incessantly pursuing the Arab from marshes to forests, 
from deserts to mountains, he has assumed something of those erratic 
tribes’ mode of life. Like them, he considers a hut—six feet of canvas 
for several men—as a very agreeable habitation, and he has grown ac- 
customed to confine his wants and his desires to what his havresack can 
contain. Like Bias the philosopher, the Zouave carries all he possesses 
about him, but it is a treat to see his sack when starting on an expedition. 
It is monstrous, and you are inclined to ask whether he will not succumb 
beneath the weight, or throw it away at the first halt. He would sooner 
die. Usually, when entering on a campaign, foot soldiers reduce as far 
as possible their ‘‘ace of diamonds:” the officers not only authorise, but 
advise it. But this the Zouave does not do: at such a moment his “ hair 
chest of drawers” appears to him too small. He reduces articles to their 
smallest compass, and packs until the straps go too short and the bag 
threatens to burst. He carries in it, for instance, thread, needles, buttons, 
a thimble, wax, soap, tallow, pipeclay, a fork, one or two spoons, and 
several knives, without counting the indispensable condiments for pro- 
ducing a savoury frichtic. For the Zouave is pre-eminently dainty, and 
as he had no servant to wait on him, he made up his mind to become the 
first cook in the army. His ragoiits would not, perhaps, be successful at 
Véfour’s, but in the desert many a general officer has licked his fingers 
over them. Anybody is capable of making a civet, given the hare, but 
making it without the hare is a heavy task truly worthy of the Zouave. 
His fertile imagination flashes most when he ha the least: then he 
displays all his resources, he seeks, invents, and finds. On those days he 
dines admirably, but many an animal is turned from its destination to 
march to the caldron. “I do not ask my Zouaves for strawberries,” 
Canrobert once said in the desert, during a frightful heat, “ but if I felt 
inclined for them, they are capable of pak them up for me in the 
sand.” At the present day the Zouave is the most popular of all soldiers, 
and his chachia threatens to become legendary, like the bearskin of the 
Grenadiers of the First Empire. 

To the Zouave are due the words of the celebrated march known as 
the Casquette, and this is their origin: One night the French camp was 
surprised by the Arabs; a terrible fire astonished the soldiers, and they 
all but hesitated. Marshal Bugeaud, however, rushed from his tent, aud 
the mere presence of the brave old man restored all the order of the 
troops, and the enemy was repulsed. When the fight was over, tie 
marshal perceived that everybody smiled on looking at him, and he 
raised his hands to his me In his precipitation he had gone into 
action wearing the far from heroic crown of the King of Yvetot--a 
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_gotton nightcap, in a word. On the morrow, when the buglers sounded 
the march, the Zouaves, in remembrance of this original cap, struck up 
in chorus : 

As tu vu 
La casquette, 
La casquette, 
As tu vu 
La casquette 
Du pére Bugeaud? = * 


Two or three days later the marshal, when giving the orders to start, 
said, addressing the buglers, ‘‘ Sound the Casquetie.” The name has 
stuck to this march, call it has led the Zouaves to many a victory, 

Another characteristic type of the French army is the Chasseur A Pied, 
who is truly the soldier of his age—a steam soldier: he goes from Vin- 
cennes to Paris in thirty-five minutes, or just half the time a respectable 
cab takes. The Chasseur 4 Pied, known originally as the Tirailleur de 
Vincennes, is quite as popular as the Zouave. In Paris he is called déraéé, 
or vilrier. The first of these epithets explains itself; as for the second, 
etymologists are not agreed ; some asserting that it is a corruption of the 
word vitier (a man who goes quickly), given to the Chasseurs on their 
formation at the camp of Saint Omer. Others declare that it comes from 
their green epaulettes. Be this as it may, the Chasseurs have displayed 
their prowess on many a well-fought field, and at the outset they inspired 
the Arabs with an invincible terror. In fact, during an action, every- 
thing combines to give them a terrible appearance; their dark uniform 
and the hoarse sound of the bugles make them resemble a legion of un- 
chained demons in the midst of the smoke. On seeing them run up, the 
Arabs bolted at full speed. ‘“ Here come the negro Lascars!”’ they 
shouted. Some volunteer has sung their exploits in a ballad of some 
thirty or forty verses, of which we supply a specimen : 


Les Arbicos sont venus, 
Sont venus par douzaines ; 
Mais les Chasseurs les ont si bien regus, 
Qu’ils fuyaient par centaines, 
Devant les Cha, 
Les Cha, les Cha, les Cha, les Cha, 
Les Chasseurs de Vincennes. 


The Chasseurs have a fearful weapon: their ¢ige rifle, loaded with oblon 
balls, pierces a two-inch plank at a distance of twelve hundred yards; 
and as nearly all the Chasseurs are good marksmen, they make frightful 
ravages in the enemy’s ranks. At the outset, the Arabs, hit at such an 
enormous range, believed in some devilry. 

At Sebastopol the volunteer rifles, or “‘enfans perdus,” were recruited 
from the ranks of the Chasseurs. Hidden behind the smallest rise in the 
ground, they managed to get within range of the batteries, and then it 
was all over with the gunners, and the artillery was speedily silenced. 
Any one who has not seen the manceuvres of the Chasseurs a Pied can 
form no idea of the prodigies effected by discipline and daily practice. 
Their ordinary pace is quick march, their pt march a perfect race. 
At the bugle call they scatter in every direction, disappear, kneel down, 
lie on their backs or stomachs, load their guns, aim, and fire in every 
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possible position. Another signal is heard, and they fall in at lightni 
speed, with fixed bayonets, prepared to charge. A charge of the Chas 
seurs, when made at full speed, is irresistible: however dense may be 
the mass on which they rush, they tear it open with their wide sword- 
bayonets, and rush through it, leaving sanguinary traces behind them. 
At Sebastopol Prince Menschikoff declared that they were demons. The 
Chasseurs are very proud of their renown for speed. One morning an 
order of the day was read to them, beginning thus: “ Soldiers, we are 
about to march on the enemy.” “Oh, oh,” they exclaimed, “ that is 
not meant for us.” They would have written “run.” When not on 
duty the Chasseur maintains involuntarily his rapid pace : he has also a 
rather rackety look: he likes to wear his shako “on three hairs,” and 
his waist-belt is drawn in most enormously, for the vitrier must have an 
ant’s stomach. As he is light and well-built, he adores dancing, which 
is his strong point, and obtains successes which only the Parisian Pompier 
can dispute with him. Very naturally the belles admire this brilliant 
dancer, but do not put much faith in him, for the witrier is even more 
inconstant than the Voltigeur, who is the true butterfly of love. At 
Paris he affections the bosky shades of Vincennes and St. Mandé. On 
Monday, Thursday, and Sunday, he hurries to dance to the sound of the 
key-bugles of the Barriére du Tréne, delighted if he has leave to stay 
out of barracks till midnight ; he always finds there a friend, who frater- 
nally shares with him sundry bottles of wine. It would be unjust not 
to say a word about the Bagler of the Chasseur a Pied : it is difficult to 
understand how the private, loaded with havresack, arms, food, and am- 
munition, can run. without loss of breath; but that the bugler, while 
running like the rest, also finds means and breath to sound the call, is 
incomprehensible. 

We must not neglect in this sketch the foot soldier of the line, other- 
wise called the piou-piou, or the lignard, for the infantry are really and 
truly the French army : they have shed their blood on every battle-field, 
and many a victory has been due to their exertions. They rushed 
shoeless, without food and artillery, over the Alps, to conquer Italy ; they 
fought, too, at the Pyramids, at Eylau, and the Moskowa. The uniform 
of the line-infantry i nothing brilliant about it, and yet in a body it 
produces the most pleasant effect; it is also the most convenient and the 
most appropriate to the wants of the soldier in the field. At reviews, 
on parade, and the Boulevards, there are perhaps regiments that catch 
the eye more speedily, but the line must not be seen there. It is grand 
when maneuvring under the enemy’s fire with the same precision as on 
the Champ de Mars. Each regiment has become a body, of which the 
officers form the head. If a cannon-ball carries away a whole file, the 
order is given to close up, and the order is carried out without precipita- 
tion, confusion, or alarm. “ A regiment of the line charging the enemy 
at the bayonet's point is a grand sifrht ;”—so writes one of our enthusiastic 
authors. “ Look through the ranks, examine one after the other these 
soldiers, blackened with powder, and try to recognise the piou-piou whom 
—— lounging before the shops in ant towns, with his shako on the 

of his head, and his stomach sticking out. The piou-piou of yester- 
day is the hero of to-day. Danger, at this hour, illumines all heads; 
courage gleams on every brow. Make way for the line! for the glorious 
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history of France is written on its banners.” The Jine-man im garrison 
in no way resembles, however, the hero of the battle-field ; he no longer 
remembers his exploits of yesterday; he does not suspect the great 
actions he will accomplish to-morrow, if his country need his devotion 
and courage. When in garrison he becomes once more the piou-piou, 
that is to say, the best and most inoffensive of men, always trying to 
make himself useful, and ever ready to db a service. His tastes are 
simple and his desires modest; noisy joys possess no attraction for him, 
and he rarely makes sacrifices to the deity of the bottle, though he is 
sincerely attached to her. Like soldiers everywhere, he is not very 
flush of money : 
Car en France, comme en Autriche, 
Le militaire n’est pas riche, 
Chacun sait ¢a. 

In truth, it is difficult to make a fool of oneself on a halfpenny a day— 
all the line man has in France; but fortunately he finds means to in- 
crease his smail income. In many regiments, the privates are permitted 
to work in the town—of course, providing that discipline does not suffer 
by it. Those who have a trade devote to it all the time they can com- 
mand ; those—and they form the majority—who have only their two 
arms and good will, still find means of making themselves useful; in 
some houses they take care of the garden, or beeswax the floors. er 
there is another source of income, which, if the least avowed, is certainly 
most employed, and that is the carotte & la famille. This is generally 
managed by some old soldier who knows a trick or two. Some scamp of 
a volunteer, who can write well, generally undertakes to write the letter, 
and illness is the most usual pretext: it is the most simple, and rarely 
fails in its effeet. How could parents, in truth, refuse a son some few 
francs, when they receive from him a letter beginning thus: “ Dear 
mother, the intention of the present letter is to inform you that I am in 
hospital” 

The family send the money, and the quartermaster soon changes the 
order into five-franc pieces. But this money, unhappily, lasts no longer 
than a pleasant dream. So many friends have to share in the windfal : 
first, the bed-mate, then the inventor of the deception, the writer, two 
or three chums, a corporal who has been obliging, and many others. 
Besides, it is a settled point that a private must never spend his money 
by himself; a soldier who goes out alone, or drinks alone, is dishonoured 
in the sight of his comrades, who say that he “plays the Swiss,” 
which is a mortal insult. When he has finished his daily labours in 
barracks, cleaned his accoutrements, and appeared at voll-call if he is not 
on guard or under punishment, the private of the line is at liberty and 
can go out. He nearly always profits by the occasion, and if he remain 
in barracks, some very urgent matter compels it: a letter to write, a 
little job to do, or a pipe of remarkable length to colour for an officer 
who is making a collection. But such cases are rare. The private is 
fond of long walks: if he be quartered in a small town, he will be met 
in the woods or on the high road eutting small sticks to dust his clothes; 
if in a large town, he varies his amusements: he likes to look at the 
shops, and affections the promenades and public gardens. The mounte- 
banks have in him a patient and kindly audience, ever ready to laugh at 
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the clown’s jest. ‘The mountebank and the soldier came to an under- 
standing long ago: “ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen ; just going to 
begin. Admission one penny. Messieurs les militaires will — pay half 
price.” But Paris is his idea of elysium; wine may be a little dear 
there, but there is so much amusement. That is something like a city 
when you can stroll about for five hours and run no risk of seeing the 
same object twice. Besides, Paris possesses the Jardin des Plantes, which, 
as all the world knows, is the earthly paradise of the foot soldier. There 
he spends his leisure hours without weariness; he visits in turn all the 
cabinets of natural history, holds his sides for laughter before the palace 
of the monkeys, grows excited before the wild beasts, and shudders when 
he contemplates the reptiles. But his favourite animals are the bear and 
the elephant ; he never leaves the garden till he has made Martin climb 
up the pole, or given the elephant a crust of bread which he has stowed 
away in the crown of his cap, as he has no pockets in his trousers. 

The foot soldier would be a body without a soul if he had not a payse. 
She was created for the tourlourou, as the tourlourou was created for the 
payse. They love and understand each other. The tourlourou accom- 
panies the payse, who is nursemaid, and helps her to look after the 
children, when he does not prevent her doing so. On the promenade he 
sits by her side and tells her soft things, while the brats play in the sand. 
But, ad soit qui mal y pense! In spite of the fatigue resulting from 
them, the foot soldier likes changes of garrison, and goes gaily from one 
end of France to the other, singing songs of ninety-five couplets, which 
beguile time. Every day he has finished his march by two o’clock ; but 
tired as he is, that does not prevent him, when the regiment reaches its 
sleeping-places, from giving himself a hasty rub down, and running to 
inspect the curiosities of the country. The private troubles himself but 
little about his billet, though it is like a lottery, in which there are prizes 
and blanks, It is rare for the soldier to be badly received, though it does 
happen here and there. For his part, the private rarely abuses the hospi- 
tality accorded him. The billet is very good where the soldier is asked 
to dinner, for that is a saving of time and money. The poor fellow is 
highly delighted at it, and to requite his hosts tells them his story at 
dessert. 

When the foot soldier’s time of service is up, and he returns home, he 
makes no abuse of his superiority. He is fond of describing his cam- 
paigns and travels, but does so without any boasting; he is sure of 
finding an attentive audience, for old soldiers are admired in France. 
The soldier of the line is accused of being simple, but there are some 
eases in which simplicity is worth a poem. “ What did you do at Sol- 
ferino?” a soldier of a centre company was asked. “I,” he replied, 
modestly, “ behaved like the rest: I killed them, and they killed me.” 

Our sketch of the French soldier would be necessarily imperfect if we 
omitted a peculiar institution, the cantiniére, without whom he could 
hardly exist. She may be young or old, very pretty or fearfully ugly, 
but the exterior is of no consequence: she is everywhere and ever the 
same. If she has bad points, she has many good; she is a woman, 
although, or because, she is a cantiniére. One thing is certain: she has 
always an excellent heart, is fond of the soldier, and constantly ready to 
do him a service. We need not draw the picture of her in he glory, 
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that is to say, at the head of her regiment on review days, in full uniform, 
with an oilskin hat on her head and barrel on her back. Everybody who 
saw Jenny Lind in the “Daughter of the Regiment” will remember 
her tunic and coquettish apron, her red striped trousers and pretty little 
boots : 
De la voir c’est merveille, 
Quand le tambour bat, 
Le chapeau sur l’oreille, 
Emboiter le pas de soldat : 
Ran tan plan, c’est la cantiniére, 
Un joli soldat ! 
Ran tan plan, qui va la premiére 
Quand le tambour bat. 


Fortunately, however, the drum is not always being beaten: glory and 
noise are not sufficient to fill the stomach. Times, on returning to bar- 
racks, the cantiviére takes off her uniform and assumes her canteen dress, 
and devotes herself entirely to the thousand duties of the canteen. This 
is not exactly what the civilian may suppose; it is at once a restaurant, 
a spirit-shop, a café, a brewery, al a boarding-house, It is here that 
the soldiers and the officers at times come to drink their morning drop ; 
the volunteer eats there a portion of the money his family send him ; the 
man of good appetite finds a cheap supplement to his rations; idlers go 
there to play a hand of cards; and Jastly, at the canteen, the non- 
commissioned officers have their mess. They pay fourpence-halfpenny 
a day, and find their own bread, for which they have a claim to two 
meals a day, composed of two dishes and dessert, and soup in the even- 
ing. This is not very dear, we must allow, and hence the cantiniéres do 
not grow rich so rapidly as the restaurateurs on the Boulevards. The 
lowness of price does not prevent very dainty dishes being eaten, for 
there are some cantiniéres who are perfect i BN worthy of exe- 
cuting a dish meditated by Mimi Véron, the man with the big crown- 
pieces. The cantiniére is generally married to a drummer in the infantry 
or a bugler in the cavalry : sometimes her husband may be maitre-d’armes, 
or even a simple private, but the position or grade makes no difference ; 
in the canteen the husband does not reign, and only appears when there 
is a great concourse, or any one is making a disturbance, which is rare 
enough. When off duty he smokes a great many pipes in the doorway, 
while drinking little glasses, or beer if he is a German, and most of the 
canteen men are Alsatians. The cantinidres’ children are sent to the 
regimental school: some become officers, while the majority make ex- 
cellent buglers. 

The cantiniére has sovereign authority in her canteen, but that does 
not prevent her from serving. She is usually helped by a servant- 
maid and a willing soldier, who becomes Aer soldier, her right arm, for 
a small annuity. If a quarrel breaks out, it is his duty to appease it, 
and she herself puts troublesome fellows out of the door. She does not 
like giving credit, but she has such a good heart that she cannot bear to 
see aman suffer, and she finds it impossible to refuse the drop to a 
soldier who is very thirsty; she curses her goodness, but she cannot 
resist an entreaty. We are bound to say, though, that she is paid in 
nine cases out of ten, and her humanity does no injury to her exchequer. 
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again, when a soldier is ill. or wounded, she will nurse him and 
him: broth, for which she refuses payment. If the cantini¢re be 
no one: raises any objection ; it is not noticed, and the cireumstance 
alluded to in a song of the First Empire, which some regiments 
sing. Here is a stanza: 


uand nous irons & Ja guerre, 
Nous la mettrons en avant. 
Les ennemis, en voyant,. 
En voyant la cantiniére 
n avant, 
Prendront la fuite en tremblant, 
En voyant notre cantinitre 
n avant. 


If the cantiniére be pretty it is a very different story : she makes ravages 
im (the regiment, and all the young recruits suddenly succumb to her 
victorious charms. The bolder men declare themselves, others sing her 
loveliness in lines set to a well-known tune. Here is one specimen out 


of three or four hundred : 


J’aime la cantine et la cantiniére ; 

Moi j’y resterais du matin au soir 

A la regarder, & vider mon verre— 

Son vin est mauvais, mais son ceil est nor. 

Ah! si du sergent j’avais la sardine! 

Si son vieil époux avait fait le saut ! 

Nom de bleu! bien vrai, je prendrais d’assaut 
La cantiniére et la cantine. 
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J’aime la cantine et la cantiniére ; 
L’odeur du fricot s’y sent dés le seuil, 
Je lui fais de l’il; elle, & sa maniére, 
Quand je n’ai pas le sou, me rend ceil pour ceil. 
Ah! si c’était pas de la discipline, 
Que son époux est caporal tambour! 
Morbleu! je voudrais tenir & mon tour 
La cantiniére et la cantine. 


An old soldier once laid it down as an axiom that the goodness of the 
wine Is in inverse ratio to the beauty of the cantiniére. 

The cantiniére has, for the purpose of following the troops, a small 
cart drawn by one or two horses, and it is in this equipage that she pro- 
ceeds to the review ground, where she supplies the officers and soldiers 
with tobacco and liquors during the repose. In the field she devotes 
herself to her regiment; more than once she has been seen, when the 
battle was raging, bearing the drop to the soldiers, and braving canister 
to give a drop. of water to the wounded. On such days she keeps no 
accounts; she does not sell, but gives. Several cantiniéres have been 
decorated, and the exploits of one of them went the round of Europe. A 
drama was made of them, which comprises all the qualities of the 
soldier’s mother, under the title, “ La Vivandiére de Ia Grande Armée.” 

Another peculiarity of the French army is the regimental barber, who 
nearly always serves his apprenticeship on the cheeks of his brothers in 
arms; and it is a rough apprenticeship as far as the cheeks are con- 
cerned. We should not wish our worst enemy to come under his razor 
and try his lightness of hand. Before entering the service he was pro- 
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bably a mechanic, a carpenter or mason : his good conduct has obtained 
him the important post of barber, and henceforth he wields scissors: and 
razor with more conscientiousness than success. This post is one of the 
most envied in the regiment, and the man who holds it is no little proud 
of it. In the first place, he receives a monthly pay resulting from: small 
stoppages of the soliliers; next, he has permanent leave till tem o'clock 
r.m. ; and lastly, he is exempted from a good deal of duty. But it must 
not be supposed that the office is a sinecure; the barber is responsible 
for all the heads of his company: if the beards are too long, or the hair 
beyond the regulation length, he is responsible for it. There are the 
regulations, he must carry them out to the letter: hold an inspection, and 
—, his comrades as close as possible, frequently much against their 
will. 

There are men very fond of their hair, that natural ornament of man. 
The smart soldier would like to wear his hair long, perhaps, that a youn 
lady’s hands may ruffle his curls; but the regulations are pitiless. Sai 
a worthy corporal once: “ From the moment that the hair is seizable by 
the Hand, it requires to be cut.” All sorts of schemes are naturally em- 
ployed by the natty trooper to save his hair; he wets it every morning, 
or fastens it down on his forehead with cosmetic. But his labour is in 
vain: the officers are up to their tricks, and the delinquent and the 
responsible barber generally get four nights’ guard-room. The old 
foxes do not have recourse to these clumsy methods, but pretend to be 
deaf, thus obtaining from the surgeon-major permission to wear long 
hair. Review days are terrible to the barber, for in less than two hours 
he must shave two hundred beards, without counting the hair-cutting. 
He should be seen then with his sleeves tucked up to the elbows, armed 
with his tremendous razor, which he has not found time to set; the 
soldiers lather themselves beforehand, and seat themselves one after the 
other on the bench of punishment. The thing is done in a twinkling 
—the strongest beard cannot resist, and bristles that decline to be cut off 
are plucked out; the cheek may bleed, but that is a very slight affair, for 
what is a scar after all to a soldier? The barber is a conscientious man ; 
if he cut off the tip of an ear, for instance, he is very careful to restore it 
to the legitimate owner. The troopers fear the razor, but ridicule the 
barber ; they call him the butcher or the flayer, though in a low voice, 
for if he were to hear them, he holds vengeance in his hands. In all the 
regiments that have fought in Algeria the barber has a tortoise-shell for 
oy ae 

here are a multitude of legends current in the army, of which barbers 
are the heroes. First among them is that of Barber Plumepatte, who 
belonged to a cavalry regiment. ‘This barber, who by the way was very 
clever, possessed a most vindictive character. Punished one day most , 
severely by his captain, he swore to revenge himself, and said openly he 
would kill the man. These threats soon reached the captain’s ears, and 
he sent for Plumepatte. ‘You have sworn,” he said to him, “ that you 
would kill me; it is boasting on your part, for you would never dare to 
do it. Stay, I will give you a fine chance: bring out your tools and 
shave me.” The terrible Plumepatte was completely disconcerted: he 
set to work, but did not dare to carry out his threats. Never, on the 
contrary, had he made so clean a shave. On another occasion, when in 
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the field, the barber of a line regiment was summoned to shave the 
commander-in-chief. We can imagine whether the poor fellow’s hand 
tramnblaheden Fak sion She epecation was Sniahes, $e *s face was 
one mass of blood. The unfortunate barber, horri at what he had 
done, trembled in all his limbs, and began apologising as well as he could. 
“ Stay,” said the general, “there is a Louis for you. If your hand had 
not trembled in shaving your general, you would not have been a true 
soldier.” In action, the barber becomes a fighting-man, like the rest; 
the blackened by gunpowder, neglect their beard and hair. ‘“‘ When 
you find water in Africa you drink it, and do not amuse yourself with 
dissolving soap in it,” say they. It happens, however, at times, that the 
regimental barber is a real shaver, understanding his trade, and who 
exercised it honourably before being called out. In such a case, there is 
rejoicing in the squadron. The troopers like being shaved by this rare 
man, who never makes any gashes, whose razor, ever carefully sharpened, 
causes them no pain. The non-commissioned officers give him their 
custom ; he becomes a favourite, an indispensable man, and they will even 
go so far as to allow him a little familiarity. After all, though, Louis XI. 
made his barber prime minister. 

We find with some surprise, according to the author to whom we are 
indebted for our details, that the French army suffers from all those evils 
which have been so criticised in ours. The barracks are atrocious, and 
the food scanty and bad; in fact, we believe honestly that our privates are 
the better off of the two. One of the works from which we derive our 
information*® is really quite cynical in its details, and makes out the ser- 
vice to be a very Hades on earth, in which soldiers try all sorts of schemes 
to evade duty. One of the most successful of these was skulking in the 
infirmary for pretended diseases, as it was easy to deceive the surgeon, 
who was generally known by the name of Dr. Ipeca, owing to his favourite 
drug, which he employed under all circumstances. One of the men 
entered the infirmary for a kick of a horse, which he very artistically pro- 
duced by striking his leg with a hard brush, and then rubbing it with an 
iron spoon till it became quite black. Another had a sprain, produced 
by a wide piece of canvas and thin thread. A third, by means of a 
ligature fastened a little below the shoulder, managed every morning to 
produce a magnificent fever. Indeed, some skulkers in the regiment had 
rendered it quite a fine art: one had only done nineteen half-days’ duty 
in five years; another had been taken from one watering-place to another 
during three years, to cure a disease he never had. Some soldiers have 
@ mania for ce Ha their regiments continually, which they effect by 
their bad conduct ; and they generally end in the disciplinary companies. 
When a man wanted to leave the 13th Hussars for any reason, the certain 
way of effecting it was by breaking his carbine. He was always tried 
for that offence by court-martial, confined for six months in prison, and 
then sent to the dépdt: it was as regular as the lines on music paper. 

Still quoting from the history of the 13th Hussars, we may devote a 
paragraph to the “ official beauties” of the regiment. Poor girls! one 
day the regiment passed with the band at its head, and they followed, 
not knowing exactly why: from that moment they have only one master 





* Le 13™° Hussards. Par Emile Gaboriau. Paris: Dentu. 
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—the regiment. Formerly, perhaps, their lover belon to the 13th, 
but before long they could not distinguish him, Ail the Hussars wear 
the same shako and dolman, and have the same number on their buttons; 
and they live by Heaven’s mercy—on the fragments of the mess and the 
crumbs that fall from the daily banquet. When fhe 13th changes gar- 
rison, they change too: the bugle has sounded the departure, and they 
are ready. The troopers have packed up their traps, and they have done 
the same. Their scanty baggage, all they possess in the world, is held 
in a basket they carry on their arm, and if there be anything over, some 
compassionate Hussar has placed it in his valise. However ore the 
journey may be, these wretched women perform it on foot: they follow 
the column, but at a distance, less favoured than the dog, which is 
allowed to run by the side of the horses, and which, from time to time, 
the Hussar pulls up in the front of his saddle to rest. When they fall, 
worn out with fatigue, they have only the slope of a ditch. They are 
only too happy if any pitying waggoner consents to let them go a league 
or two in his cart. At night, after a painful day’s march, often through 
fearful weather, dripping with rain, covered with mud, and with bleeding 
feet, they shelter themselves where they can, and often enough do not 
even find shelter. They may not possess the few halfpence requisite to 
pay for a truckle bed in a garret, and the non-commissioned officers are 
not all disposed to close an eye and place a truss of straw at their dis- 
posal, as they do for the regimental poodle. The consciousness of their 
degradation prevents them asking a bed of charity, for who would shelter 
a soldier’s trull? They therefore lay themselves down at the foot of 
some tree in the fields, or by the side of the road they will march along 
on the morrow. The colonel, annoyed by such an escort, will at times 
try to get rid of them: they obey, but sadly return, for it is their 
destiny. They love the red trousers in the same way as bulls detest them 
—instinctively. They have given themselves to the regiment, and will 
remain faithful to it until death comes, their supreme, but not their 
greatest, misery: it is so long since these wretched creatures possessed 
anything of the woman beyond the name! The world, in their eyes, is 
the regiment ; beyond it, there is nothing. A civilian, in their view, is 
less than nothing, or, rather, he does not exist. The first condition to be 
a man is to wear uniform, and specially the uniform of their regiment. 
The poodle is precisely of the same opinion. Their dream is to become 
cantiniéres or washerwomen to the squadron, but that requires such 
great protection. Some of them, however, have attained the latter 
grade, and have earned it well, for it is a good retiring pension. When 
they are too wretched, when their dress falls ‘in rags, when the — of 
green or red cloth of which they make petticoats are absolutely lacking, 
they go as servants to the canteen; but they only remain there long 
enough to put decent clothes on their backs. But turn we to pleasanter 
subjects. 

Garrison life is dull everywhere, and the officers of the 13th Hussars 
only rendered it endurable by devoting their leisure hours to the fantasia. 
This is a species of monomania, and consists in contravening all the regu- 
lations in matters of uniform. Still it is only indulged in when prohi- 
bited; then it becomes a rage, for, in addition to the chance of distin- 
guishing oneself, there is a risk of punishment; in a word, it is a game 
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at hazard. The ex-colonel of the 13th was a terrible Alsatian, a trooper 
from his spurs to his pompon, and harder than nails. He wore ammuni- 
tion boots and trousers of soldiers’ cloth, and could not endure supe 
fluities of uniform in others. The slightest contravention seemed to him 
a bitter epigram. He therefore tried his hardest to do away with the 
fantasia, but it was labour lost. Up to the day of his retirement this 
terrible officer sought a remedy in vain, even though he never went out 
without a piece of string in his pocket, on which was marked the exact 
width of the gold-lace trouser-stripe, which he applied whenever he 
fancied that an officer was indulging in a fantasia. Had he remained 
with the regiment longer, there is not the least doubt but that the lieu- 
tenants of the 13th would have worn a stripe of black cloth on gold lace 
trousers. 

The colonel of the 13th has one fixed idea: to become general, and 
endures his grade as a necessary transition. On his face may be read 
annoyance and resignation. Young, rich, promoted the previous year, he 
asks Finnoelf seriously whether he must long mildew in a colonel’s epaulettes, 
He considers himself the most unhappy man in the regiment, and that 
can be easily explained. A thousand men are far more easy to manage 
than a young lady’s seminary, but he has eight hundred horses, and that 
troubles the colonel’s nights. He is fond of calling himself the father of 
the soldier, though he does not carry out the principle, “ Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.”” He detests punishment, but when it is necessary he 
understands no nonsense. He never yet understood how men could run 
into debt: perhaps because he is rich. He is pitiless to those who incur 
it, but mercilessly kicks out tradesmen who come to complain, with the 
sole consolatory phrase: “‘ You ought not to give credit.’ All his 
“ galops” of the officers begin thus: “ By Jove! I was a captain, too;” 
or, “Sir, when I was a sub-lieutenant———” This oratoric fiction is so 
familiar with him that he employs it with the troopers. ‘ When I was 
a simple private and had a stable guard *» Pardon, colonel, you 
forget that you came from St. Cyr as number three.” His visits to the 
barracks are rare, and generally - limits himself to an inspection of the 
horses with the vet. At times Madame la Colonelle accompanies her 
husband, and never fails to beg off the men under punishment, which is 
always granted. 

A rather round head, white moustaches and hair, have obtained for the 
lieutenant-colonel of the 13th the surname of Silver Ball. Up to very 
recently he hoped to become colonel, but he hopes it no longer, as the 
officer's cross of the Legion of Honour has been sent him, and everybody 
knows what that means. A humorous lieutenant, who never forgave him a 
certain eight days’ arrest, asserted that it was not the cross of the penitent 
thief. The lieutenant-colonel is only rich in three daughters, with one of 
whom he rides out daily. Sometimes he harnesses his two horses to a 
carriage he bought second-hand after a certain letter from Paris, in which 
he was bidden still to hope. Recently, during the colonel’s absence, he 
commanded the regiment, and those were hard times. Fortnnately pro- 
motion did not depend from him. Since he has been officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and sure of being put on the shelf, he always gives an opinion 
diametrically opposed to that of the colonel, though in the most respectful 
manner. You not better allude in his presence to the fantasia, which 
he regards as the germ of corruption and demoralisation for the army. 
The rank of chef d’escadron in the cavalry corresponds with that of 




















chef de bataillon in the infantry.* There are two chefs d’escadron iin the 
13th: one is young, rich, a good horseman, carries a great name proudly, 
and is sure to be a general some day; the other is old, and expects 
to be put on half-pay every day. The former is the finished type of 
the dashing soldier, he into society a good deal, where he 
has the greatest success. lis horses, his uniforms, the liveries of his 
servants, are kept with a correctness worthy of an English milord: he 
makes frequent Bema to Paris, has friends at the War-office, and 
isa bachelor. He does his duty exactly, but displays no zeal, and only 
appears in barracks when obliged. He changes his gloves twice ada 
when he has his week’s duty, and while he is gentle to the privates he is 
harsh to the non-commissioned officers, and stiff as a om a with the 
offieers. The old chef d’escadron never had any luck: he has seen all 
his contemporaries step past him, but for all that his character has not 
become embittered ; he is still what he was thirty years back—the gayest 
of sub-lieutenants. He delights in those military caricatures which make 
all those laugh so heartily who are not the objects of them, and, to obtain 
a little fun, courts the society of young officers. He is on famous terms 
with all the present generals, for the majority of them were his con- 
temporaries at Saumur: he thous them, and they thou him, though 
that will not prevent him from being put on half-pay shortly. It has been 
whispered that he is not sufficiently serious, though no more soldierly 
soldier ever fastened on his waist-belt. He swears like a demon when on 
duty, and declares that everything depends on him ; but if he ever be free 
for a day, he dies of ennui, Winter and summer, he is always dressed 
and shaved by six o’clock, and whether it be his week or no, you may be 
quite certain to see him when the bugle sounds for cleaning down. He 
says that he comes to hear the news and enjoy the fresh air, but he never 
forgets to have his drop. The soldiers adore him, the officers are fond of 
him, and he is beloved ‘by all; but it is here and there a misfortune to 
have too many friends, 

Even more unlike are the two adjutants : one of them is cold, sad, 
almost soft, and never swears. He rarely opens his mouth, but when he 
does so it is to punish. He is feared like fire, and has been surnamed 
“ Pinch-without-Smiling.” His greatest delight is to have a round with 
the skulkers, and he walks about all night to catch the stable-guard 
asleep. The other is a tempest, who punctuates all his sentences with 
two oaths when he is not in a passion. He never speaks to you without 
insulting you seriously four or five times. His favourite phrase when 
dissatisfied with a soldier is “ Old cripple!” But his rage is limited to 
this: he rarely punishes, and his colleague goes so far as to assert that 
he spoils the trade of the adjutant. His military career has been but 
one long trial; he has only advanced by seniority, and knows nothing 
of favouritism save by hearsay. He was for fourteen years sergeant- 
major before he attained his lieutenancy ; hence the captain’s epaulette is 
his marshal’s biton. He is probably the most finished trooper in the 
French army. His greatest terror is his approaching retirement; for 
what can he do when a pekin. With many an oath he asks whatever 
will become of him when his.ear has once been split ? 





* We have no equivalent for this in our army, as our battalions are commanded 
by lieutenant-colonels. The French have thus, apparently, more field officers than 
ourselves, but they make up for it by reducing the number of subalterns. 
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Each of the five of the 13th has two captains—first. and 
second—or altogether ten for the regiment. The in-commandant 
desires to become’ chef d’escadron, and that is very natural. For his 
re) an ney apne csr tetr nag We on his regiment: 
is right arm is the troop-sergeant-major. A good “ Marchef” is a 
en prize in the lottery, and everybody knows how rare those are. 

erhaps for this very reason it is dangerous to be a superfine sergeant- 
major, for a man runs a risk of being to the manner born, and the 
captain is capable, as much through affection as egotism, of not dis- 
playing the requisite zeal to obtain promotion for his right arm. 

Most of the officers of the 13th Hussars are rich, or, at least, have 
some fortune of their own ; four or five have a thousand a year, and 
come to barracks in a tilbury when they are on duty for a week. 
Hence they do not run into debt, and care very little for the statement 
left by the officers whose place they took at St. Urbain. This state- 
ment, however, is a precious document, which regiments hand to each 
other when they change garrison, and is a perfect Murray. Here is a 


peony”: TOWN OF ST. URBAIN. 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TRADESMEN. 


Amsroisk, Limonadier —Bad stuff—credit weak. 

BaLLaNDARD, Zable dhéte.— Given up. The Cuirassiers were all but 
poisoned. 

Canasou, Furnished apartments.—Rooms kept clean, but no credit. To be 
avoided. No liberty, with the excuse that the house is respectable. 

Durourngav, Board and lodgings—Annoyed two officers. 

Susot, 7obacconist.—Cigars dry—credit. 

Moor, Limonadier—Credit as much as you like, but doubtful. Sticks up 
the articles consumed with a seven-pronged fork. 

Rich or poor, though, the officers of the 13th are ennuyés, that is 
their principal amusement. Lieutenants and sub-lieutenants plague-take 
it when they are on duty, and plague-take it worse when they are off. 
They regret their last garrison, for they were so jolly there. They 
desire a change, when they must be better off, for it is a recognised 
_— that where you are is the worst. When they have ridden out, 

one their absinthe, had breakfast, the famine commences. “ Waiter, 
the Army List!” “It is in hand, sir, and engaged when done with; I 
will bespeak it for you.”” It must be confessed that the Army List is a 
nd resource in all countries; we have heard in England of the captain 
old in country quarters, who spat on one side of the bridge and rushed 
to see his saliva come through on the other, but the Army List would have 
saved him. When the French officer has not that safety-valve, he picks 
a quarrel with anybody. 

But we could go on throughout the magazine bringing up salient 

ints of comparison. Our object is, however, served; admiring honestly 
the French soldier, as we do, we still admire the British private more. 
There are faults, we allow, in the English army, and grave ones, but we 
have set about the right way of correcting them; but with all the blague 
the French may employ, we believe, from their own evidence, that the 
faults of their system are irradicable, and that the French army is no 
better or no worse than our own. And in that, when we remember how 
— army reformers are stalking about the streets, there is something 
decidedly consolatory. 





